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I.— OX  THE  GEPU>,£.    Br  fi.  G.  LATHAM,  M.D. 

[Read  January  the  15fA.] 

OP  the  nations  whose  movements  are  connected  with  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  though  several  are 
more  important  than  the  Gepida,  few  are  of  a  greater  interest. 
This  is  because  the  question  of  their  ethnological  relations  is 
more  obscure  than  that  of  any  other  similar  population  of 
equal  historical  prominence.  How  far  they  were  Goths  rather 
than  Vandals,  or  Vandals  rather  than  Goths,  how  far  they 
were  neither  one  nor  the  other,  has  scarcely  been  investigated. 
Neither  has  their  origin  been  determined,  nor  have  the  details  of 
their  movements  been  ascertained.  That  the  current  account, 
as  it  stands  in  the  pages  of  Paulus  Diaconus,  is  anything  but 
unexceptionable,  will  be  shown  in  the  present  paper.  It  is 
this  account,  however,  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  majority 
of  inquirers. 

The  results  to  which  the  present  writer  commits  himself 
are  widely  different  from  those  of  his  predecessors ;  he  be- 
lieves them,  however,  to  be  of  the  most  ordinary  and  com- 
mon-place character.  Why,  then,  have  ther  not  been  attained 
long  ago  ?  Because  certain  statements,  to  a  contrary  effect, 
being  taken  up  without  a  due  amount  of  preliminary  criticism, 
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have  directed  the  views  of  historians  and  ethnologists  towards 
a  wrong  point. 

These,  however,  for  the  present  will  be  ignored,  and  no- 
thing, in  the  first  instance,  be  attended  to  but  the  primary 
facts  upon  which  the  argument,  in  its  simplest  form,  depends. 
These  being  adduced,  the  ordinary  interpretation  of  them 
will  be  suggested;  after  which,  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
modified  by  the  statements  upon  which  the  current  doctrines 
are  founded  will  be  investigated. 

If  we  turn  to  Strabo' s  account  of  the  parts  on  the  north- 
eastern side  of  the  Adriatic,  the  occupancies  of  the  numerous 
tribes  of  the  Roman  province  of  Illyricum,  we  shall  find  no  slight 
prominence  given  to  the  population  called  'laTroSes.  They  join 
the  Garni.  The  Culpa  (KoXa™)  flows  through  their  land. 
They  stretch  along  the  coast  to  the  river  Tedanius^  Senia 
is  their  chief  town.  The  Moentini,  the  Avendeatse,  the 
Auripini,  are  their  chief  tribes.  Vendos  (Avendo)  is  one  of 
their  occupancies.  Such  are  the  notices  of  Strabo,  Ptolemy, 
Appian,  and  Pliny  j  Pliny's  form  of  the  word  being  Japydes. 
The  lapodes,  then,  or  Japydes,  of  the  authors  in  question, 
are  neither  an  obscure  nor  an  inconsiderable  nation.  They 
extend  along  the  sea-coast  of  the  Adriatic.  They  occupy  the 
valley  of  the  Culpa.  They  are  Illyrian,  but  conterminous 
with  Pannonia. 

As  Pliny  seems  to  have  taken  his  name  from  Strabo,  the 
authors  just  quoted  may  all  be  called  Greek.  With  the  latest 
of  them  we  lose  the  forms  'lavroSe?  or  Japydes. 

As  the  Koman  empire  declines  and  its  writers  become  less 
and  less  classical,  their  geographical  records  become  less 
systematic  and  more  fragmentary ;  and  it  is  not  till  we  get  to 
the  times  of  Probus  and  Maximian  that  we  find  any  name 
approaching  'laTroSe?.  Probus,  however,  plants  a  colony  of 
Gepidte  within  the  empire  (Vopiscus,  Vit.  Pub.  c.  18).  The 
Tervings  also  fight  against  the  Vandals  and  Gipedes  (Mamer- 
tinus  in  GenethL  Max.  c.  17).  Sidonius  makes  the  fierce 
Gepida  (Gepida  trux)  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Attila.  Finally, 
we  have  the  Gepidae,  the  Lombards,  and  the  Avars,  as  the 
three  most  prominent  populations  of  the  sixth  century. 
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The  Gepid  locality  in  the  fifth  century  is  the  parts  about 
Sirmium  and  Singidunum— Alt  Schabacz  and  Belgrade— 
within  the  limits  of  Pannonia,  and  beyond  those  of  Illyrieum, 
i.  e.  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  occupancy  of  the  lapodes  and 
Japydes  of  Strabo  and  Pliny. 

^  There  is  a  little  difference  in  name  between  Japydes  and 
Gepidae,  and  a  little  difference  in  locality  between  the  Gepids 
and  lapodes.  I  ask,  however,  whether  this  is  sufficient  to 
raise  any  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  two  words  ?  Whether 
the  populations  they  denoted  were  the  same  is  another  matter. 
I  only  submit  that,  word  for  word,  Japyd  and  Gepid  are  one. 
Yet  they  have  never  been  considered  so.  On  the  contrary,  the 
obscure  history  of  the  Japydes  is  generally  made  to  end  with 
Ptolemy;  the  more  brilliant  one  of  the  Gepidse  to  begin  with 
Vopiscus.  This  may  be  seen  in  Gibbon,  in  Zeuss,  in  any  author 
whatever  who  notices  either,  or  both,  of  the  two  populations. 
There  is  a  reason  for  this :  it  does  not,  however,  lie  in  the 
difference  of  name.  Wider  ones  than  this  are  overlooked  by 
even  the  most  cautious  of  investigators.  Indeed,  the  acknow- 
ledged and  known  varieties  of  the  word  Gepidae  itself,  are  far 
more  divergent  from  each  other  than  Gepida  is  from  Japydes. 
Thus  Gypides,  Tfaeufa,  TertWSe?,  are  all  admitted  vari- 
eties,— varieties  that  no  one  has  objected  to. 

Nor  yet  does  the  reason  for  thus  ignoring  the  connexion 
between  Gepida  and  Japydes  lie  in  the  difference  of  their 
respective  localities.  For  a  period  of  conquests  and  invasions, 
the  intrusion  of  a  population  from  the  north  of  lUyricum  to 
the  south  of  Pannonia  is  a  mere  trifle  in  the  eye  of  the 
ordinary  historian,  who  generally  moves  large  nations  from 
one  extremity  of  Europe  to  another  as  freely  as  a  chess-player 
moves  a  queen  or  castle  on  a  chess-board.  In  fact,  some 
change,  both  of  name  and  place,  is  to  be  expected.  The  name 
that  Strabo,  for  instance,  would  get  through  an  Illyrian 
Vopiscus  or  Sidonius  would  get  through  a  Gothic,  Procopius* 
through  (probably)  an  Avar,  authority— directly  or  indirectly. 
The  true  reason  for  the  agreement  in  question  having  been 
ignored,  lies  in  the  great  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
political  relations  of  the  populations,  not  only  of  lUyricum 
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and  Pannonia,  but  of  all  parts  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
Japydes  are  merely  details  in  the  conquest  of  Illyricum  and 
Dalmatia;  the  Gepid  history,  on  the  contrary,  is  connected 
with  that  of  two  populations  eminently  foreign  and  .intrusive 
on  the  soil  of  Pannonia, — the  Avars  and  the  Lombards.  How 
easy,  then,  to  make  the  Gepidse  foreign  and  intrusive  also. 
Rarely  mentioned,  except  in  connexion  with  the  exotic  Goth, 
the  exotic  Vandal,  the  exotic  Avar,  and  the  still  more  exotic 
Lombard,  the  Gepid  becomes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  historian, 
exotic  also. 

This  error  is  by  no  means  modern.  It  dates  from  the  reign 
of  Justinian;  and  occurs  in  the  writings  of  such  seeming 
authorities  as  Procopius  and  Jornandes.  With  many  scholars 
this  may  appear  conclusive  against  our  doctrine ;  since  Pro- 
copius and  Jornandes  may  reasonably  be  considered  as  com- 
petent and  sufficient  evidence,  not  only  to  their  foreign  origin, 
but  also  to  their  Gothic  affinities.  Let  us,  however,  examine 
their  statements.  Procopius  writes,  that  "  the  Gothic  nations 
are  many,  the  greatest  being  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Visigoths, 
and  Gepaides.  They  were  originally  called  the  Sauromatse 
and  Melanchlseni.  Some  call  them  the  Getic  nations.  They 
differ  in  name,  but  in  nothing  else.  They  are  all  white- 
skinned  and  yellow -haired,  tall  and  good-looking,  of  the  same 
creed,  for  they  are  all  Arians.  Their  language  is  one,  called 
Gothic."  This,  though  clear,  is  far  from  unexceptionable 
(B.  Vand.  i.  2).  Their  common  language  may  have  been  no 
older  than  their  common  Arianism. 

Again,  the  Sciri  and  Alani  are  especially  stated  to  be  Goths, 
which  neither  of  them  were, — the  Alans,  not  even  in  the  eyes 
of  such  claimants  for  Germany  as  Grimm  and  Zeuss. 

Jornandes  writes :  "  Quomodo  vero  Getse  Gepidseque  sint 
parentes  si  quseris,  paucis  absolvam.  Meminisse  debes,  me 
initio  de  Scanziae  insulae  gremio  Gothos  dixisse  egressos  cum 
Berich  suo  rege,  tribus  tantum  navibus  vectos  ad  citerioris 
Oceani  ripam;  quarum  trium  una  navis,  ut  assolet,  tardius 
vecta,  nomen  genti  fertur  dedisse;  nam  lingua  eorum  pigra 
Gepanta  dicitur.  Hinc  factum  est,  ut  paullatim  et  corrupte 
nomen  eis  ex  convitio  nasceretur.  Gepidse  namque  sine 
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dubio  ex  Gothorum  prosapia  ducunt  originem :  sed  quia,  nt 
dixi,  Gepanta  pigrum  aliquid  tardumque  signat,  pro  gratuito 
convitio  Gepidarum  nomen  exortum  est,  quod  nee  ipsum ; 
credo  falsissimum.  Sunt  enim  tardioris  ingenii,  graviores 
corporum  velocitate.  Hi  ergo  Gepidae  tacti  invidia,  dudum 
spreta  provincia,  commanebant  in  insula  Visclae  amnis  vadis 
circumacta,  quam  pro  patrio  sermone  dicebant  Gepidos.  Nunc 
earn,  ut  fertur,  insulam  gens  Vividaria  incolit,  ipsis  ad  me- 
liores  terras  meantibus.  Qui  Yividarii  ex  diversis  nationibus 
acsi  in  nnnm  asylum  collecti  sunt,  et  gentem  fecisse  nos- 
cuntur." 

I  submit  that  this  account  is  anything  but  historical.  Be 
it  so.  It  may,  however,  be  the  expression  of  a  real  Gothic 
affinity  on  the  part  of  the  Gepids,  though  wrong  in  its  details. 
Even  this  is  doubtful.  That  it  may  indicate  a  political 
alliance,  that  it  may  indicate  a  partial  assumption  of  a  Gothic 
nationality,  I,  by  no  means,  deny.  I  only  deny  that  it 
vitiates  the  doctrine  that  Japydes  and  GepicUe  are,  according 
to  the  common-sense  interpretation  of  them,  the  same  word. 

The  present  is  no  place  for  exhibiting  in  full  the  reasons 
for  considering  Jornandes  to  be  a  very  worthless  writer,  a 
writer  whose  legends  (if  we  may  call  them  so)  concerning  the 
Goths,  are  only  Gothic  in  the  way  that  the  fables  of  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth  are  English,  i.  e.  tales  belonging  to  a  country 
which  the  Goths  took  possession  of,  rather  than  tales  con- 
cerning the  invaders  themselves ;  i.  e.  not  Gothic  at  all. 

It  is  suggested  then,  that  the  statements  of  Procopius  and 
Jornandes  being  ignored,  the  common-sense  interpretation  of 
the  geographical  and  etymological  relations  of  the  lapodes 
and  Gepida — word  for  word,  and  place  for  place — be  allowed 
to  take  its  course;  the  Gepidae  being  looked  upon  as  Uly- 
rians,  whatever  may  be  the  import  of  that  word ;  occupants, 
at  least,  of  the  country  of  the  lapodes,  and  probably  their 
descendants. 

Thus  far  the  criticism  of  the  present  paper  goes  towards 
separating  the  Gepidae  from  the  stock  with  which  they  are 
generally  connected,  viz.  the  German, — also  from  any  emi- 
grants from  the  parts  north  of  the  Danube,  e.g.  Poland, 
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Prussia,  Scandinavia,  and  the  like.  So  far  from  doing  any- 
thing of  this  kind,  it  makes  them  indigenous  to  the  parts  to 
the  north-east  of  the  head  of  the  Adriatic.  As  such,  what 
were  they  ?  Strabo  makes  them  a  mixed  nation — Kelt  and 
Illyrian. 

What  is  Illyrian  ?  Either  Albanian  or  Slavonic ;  it  being 
Illyria  where  the  populations  represented  by  the  Dalmatians 
of  Dalmatia,  come  in  contact  with  the  populations  represented 
by  the  Skipetar  of  Albania. 

The  remaining  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  raise  two 
fresh  questions : — 

1 .  The  first  connects  itself  with  the  early  history  of  Italy, 
and  asks  how  far  migrations  from  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Adriatic  may  have  modified  the  original  population  of  Italy. 
Something — perhaps  much — in  this  way  is  suggested  by 
Niebuhr ;  suggested,  if  not  absolutely  stated.  The  Chaonian 
name,  as  well  as  other  geographical  and  ethnological  relations, 
is  shown  to  be  common  to  both  sides  of  the  Gulf.  Can  the 
class  of  facts  indicated  hereby  be  enlarged  ?  The  name,  which 
is,  perhaps,  the  most  important,  is  that  of  the  Galabri.  These 
are,  writes  Strabo,  a  "  people  of  the  Dardaniatae,  in  whose 
land  is  an  ancient  city"  (p.  316).  Word  for  word  this  is 
Calabri — whatever  the  geographical  and  ethnological  relations 
may  be.  Without  being  exactly  lapodes,  these  Calabri  are  in 
the  lapod  neighbourhood. 

Without  being  identical,  the  name  of  the  Italian  lapyges 
(which  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  another  name  for 
Calabri)  is  closely  akin  to  lapodes ;  so  that,  in  Italy,  we  have 
Calabri  called  also  lapyges,  and,  in  Illyria,  lapodes  near  a 
population  called  Galabri. 

More  than  this,  Niebuhr  (see  Diet,  of  Greek  and  Roman 
Geography,  v.  lapygia}  suggests  that  Apulia  may  be  lapygia, 
word  for  word.  The  writer  of  the  article  just  quoted  demurs 
to  this.  At  the  same  time  the  change  from  I  to  d  is,  at  the 
present  moment,  a  South  Italian  characteristic.  The  Sicilian 
for  bello  was  beddo.  On  the  other  hand,  this  is  a  change  in 
the  wrong  direction ;  still  it  is  a  change  of  the  kind  required. 

The  evidence  that  there  was  a  foreign  population  in  Calabria 
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is  satisfactory — the  most  definite  fact  being  the  statement 
that  the  Sallentines  were  partly  Cretans,  associated  with 
Locrians  and  Illyrians.  (See  Calabria.) 

Again,  this  is  the  district  wherein  the  legends  concerning 
Diorned  prevailed, — also  the  district  of  the  Daunii,  whom 
Festus  (v.  Daunia)  connects  with  lUyria. 

I  suggest  that,  if  the  Calabri  were  Galabri,  the  lapyges  were 
lapodes.  Without  enlarging  upon  the  views  that  the  definite 
recognition  of  Illyrian  elements  in  Southern  Italy  suggests, 
we  proceed  to  the  next  division  of  our  subject. 

2.  Is  there  any  connexion  between  the  names  lapod-es  and 
lapet-us  ?  The  answer  to  this  is  to  be  found  in  the  exposition 
of  the  criticism  requisite  for  such  problems.  Special  evidence 
there  is  none. 

The  first  doctrine  that  presents  itself  to  either  the  ethno- 
logist or  the  historian  of  fiction,  in  connexion  with  the  name 
lapetus,  is  that  it  is  the  name  of  some  eponymus — a  name 
like  Hellen,  or  JEolus,  Ion,  or  Doras.  But  this  is  opposed 
by  the  fact  that  no  nation  of  any  great  historical  prominence 
bears  such  a  designation.  Doubtless,  if  the  Thracians,  the 
Indians,  the  Egyptians,  &c.  had  been  named  lapeti,  the 
doctrine  in  question  would  have  taken  firm  root,  and  that  at 
once.  But  such  is  not  the  case. 

May  it  not,  however,  have  been  borne  by  an  obscure  popu- 
lation ?  The  name  Greek  was  so  born.  So,  at  first,  was  the 
name  Hellen.  So,  probably,  the  names  to  which  we  owe  the 
wide  and  comprehensive  terms  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
others.  Admit  then  that  it  may  have  belonged  to  an  obscure 
population ; — next,  admitting  this,  what  name  so  like  as  that 
of  the  lapodes  ?  Of  all  known  names  (unless  an  exception  be 
made  in  favour  of  the  -gypt  in  ^E-ffypt)  it  must  be  this  or 
none.  No  other  has  any  resemblance  at  all. 

Who  were  on  the  confines  of  the  non-Hellenic  area? 
lapyges  on  the  west ;  lapodes  on  the  north-west.  The  sug- 
gested area  was  not  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Greek  nivthos. 
It  was  the  area  of  the  tales  about  Diomed.  It  was  the  area 
of  the  tales  about  Antenor.  It  was  but  a  little  to  the  north 
of  the  land  of  the  Lapitha,  whose  name,  in  its  latter  two- 
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thirds,  is  I-apod.  It  ran  in  the  direction  of  Orphic  and  Bac- 
chic Thrace  to  the  north.  It  ran  in  the  direction  of  Cyclo- 
paean  and  Lestrygonian  Sicily  to  the  west.  It  was  on  the 
borders  of  that  terra  incognita  which  so  often  supplies  epo- 
nymi  to  unknown  and  mysterious  generations. 

Say  that  this  suggestion  prove  true,  and  we  have  the  first 
of  the  term  lapodes  in  Homer  and  Hesiod,  the  last  in  the 
German  genealogies  and  geographies  of  Jornandes,  and  the 
Traveller's  Song — unless,  indeed,  the  modern  name  Schabacz 
be  Gepid.  In  the  Traveller's  Song-  we  get  the  word  in  a 
German  form,  Gifye  or  Giflpas.  They  are  mentioned  in  con- 
junction with  the  Wends. 

In  Jornandes  we  get  Gapt  as  the  head  of  the  Gothic  gene- 
alogies : — Horum  ergo  (ut  ipsi  suis  fabulis  ferunt)  primus  fuit 
Gapt,  qui  genuit  Halmal ;  Halmal  vero  genuit  Augis,  &c. 
Now  Gapt  here  may  stand  for  the  eponymus  of  the  Gepidae, 
or  it  may  stand  for  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah.  More  than  one 
of  the  old  German  pedigrees  begins  with  what  is  called  a 
Gothic  legend,  and  ends  with  the  book  of  Genesis. 

To  conclude :  the  bearing  of  the  criticism  upon  the  eth- 
nology of  the  populations  which  took  part  in  the  destruction  of 
the  Roman  empire,  is  suggestive.  There  are  several  of  them 
in  the  same  category  with  the  Gepidse. 

Mutatis  mutandis :  every  point  in  the  previous  criticism, 
which  applies  to  the  Gepidse  and  lapydes,  applies  to  the 
Rugi  and  Rhceti.  Up  to  a  certain  period  we  have,  in  writers 
more  or  less  classical,  notices  of  a  country  called  Rhcetia,  and 
a  population  called  Rhceti.  For  a  shorter  period  subsequent 
to  this,  we  hear  nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  of  any  one. 

Thirdly,  in  the  writers  of  the  5th  and  6th  centuries,  when 
the  creed  begins  to  be  Christian  and  the  authorities  German, 
we  find  the  Rugi  of  a  Rugi-land, — Rugi-land,  or  the  land  of 
the  Rugi,  being  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Rheetia. 

Name,  then,  for  name,  and  place  for  place,  the  agreement 
is  sufficiently  close  to  engender  the  expectation  that  the  Rhceti 
will  be  treated  as  the  Rugi,  under  a  classical, — the  Rugi  as 
the  Rhceti,  under  a  German,  designation.  Yet  this  is  not  the 
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case.  And  why?  Because  when  the  Rugi  become  pro- 
minent in  history,  it  is  the  recent,  foreign,  and  intrusive 
Goths  and  Huns  with  whom  they  are  chiefly  associated.  Add 
to  this,  that  there  existed  in  Northern  Germany  a  population 
actually  called  Rugii. 

For  all  this,  however,  Rugiland  is  Rhtetia,  and  Rhatia  is 
Rugiland, — name  for  name  and  place  for  place.  So,  pro- 
bably, is  the  modern  Slavonic  term  Raczy. 


II.— ON  THE  FRENCH  SOFT  G  OR  J,  AS  REPRE- 
SENTING THE  LATIN  LABIALS,  WITH  OR  WITH- 
OUT AN  ATTENDANT  VOWEL.  BY  J.  MALCOLM 
LUDLOW,  ESQ. 

[Read  January  the  15th  and  February  the  Sth."] 

"For  bia  would  readily  pass  into  ge,  as  in  rabies,  rage;  Vidubia  (not 
Vidugia  with  D'Auville),  Vouge ;  rubea,  rouge ;  Dibio,  Dijon ;  gobio,  gou- 
jon."— Prof.  Key,  Pbilolog.  Soc.  Trans.  1854,  p.  209. 

The  mutation  of  which  Mr.  Key  speaks  is  one  that  had  long 
ago  struck  me ;  but  it  is  so  curious  in  itself,  and  bears  upon 
so  many  English  words,  that  the  following  list  of  instances, — 
still,  I  should  think,  incomplete, — in  which  the  labials  gene- 
rally are,  or  seem  to  be,  represented  by  the  French  g,  may  not 
be  unacceptable.  I  have  prefixed  (D.)  where  the  derivation  is 
indicated  in  Diez ;  a  few  other  of  the  cases  mentioned  have 
already  been  instanced  in  Mr.  Key's  alphabet. 


G  for  B  :— 

Mr.  Key,  in  the  passage  above  quoted,  has  pointed  out 
most  of  these, — rage,  Vouge,  rouge,  Dijon,  goujon ; — besides 
connecting,  a  little  higher  up,  /range  and  fringe  wiihfimbria. 
To  these  the  following  must  be  added : — 

(D.)  Changer,  change,  ^changer,  echange ;  archaic,  changier, 
chambgier,  eschambgier,  &c. ;  Engl.  change,  exchange.  From 
cambire ;  whence  in  law-Latin  excambium,  Scotch  excambion; 
Ital.  cambiar,  cangiar,  Sp.  Port,  cambiar. 

(D.)  Courge, — also  gourde,  our  gourd,  the  two  being  con- 
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nected  by  the  South  French  cougourde,  of  which  Diez  is  ig- 
norant. From  cucurbita.  Diez  connects  them  through  the 
Italian  cucuzza,  which  is  surely  only  collateral  to  courge*. 

Flageolet,  used  in  gardening, — see  "  Le  Bon  Jardinier ;" — a 
kind  of  bean,  may  be  connected  either  with  the  Spanish  frejol, 
frijol,  and  a  probable  fabiola  from  faba  on  the  one  hand, 
or  with  phaseolus,  faseole,  on  the  other ;  although  the  mutation 
from  s  to  its  fellow  sibilant  is  in  French  extremely  rare. 
From  fabiola  comes  the  French  feverolle,  with  an  adventitious 
r  in  a  different  syllable  from  the  Spanish.  Derived  from  the 
same,  the  archaic  faviau  (Roquefort)  has  become  the  nautical 
French/ay  ol  (pronounced/ay  o),  given  in  the  Supplement  to  the 
'  Dictionnaire  de  F  Academic/  the  white  bean  which  is  the  chief 
dry  vegetable  supplied  to  the  French  navy ;  whence  the  cant 
sea-phrase  " doubler  le  cap  Fayol"  for  "seeing  the  end  of 
fresh  provisions."  (The  vegetarian  richness  of  the  French — 
and  indeed  of  the  Spanish — in  respect  of  the  various  kinds 
of  pulse  is  characteristic.) 

(D.)  Gouge,  gouger,  to  gouge,  from  Mid.  Lat.  gubea,  Sp. 
gubia,  Port,  goiva  (compare  raiva  from  rabies}.  But  there  is 
also  a  Mid.  Lat.  gulvia. 

(D.)  Plonger,  to  plunge,  from  plumb  are,  to  fall  plumb  down, 
Ital.  piombare.  (There  is  also  a  closely  approximating  Keltic 
root.)  Diez  supposes  plumbicare,  by  analogy  to  vindicare, 
venger.  But  somniare,  songer,  shows  that  the  c  has  nothing 
essential  to  do  with  the  g\  and  the  above-quoted  cambire, 
changer,  supplies  a  still  nearer  analogy.  The  compound 
"  surplomber,"  to  overhang,  seems  moreover  to  prove  that 
"plomber"  was  the  original  French  stock,  and  not  f(plombi- 

*  The  family  is  a  numerous  and  odd  one.  As  likenesses  are  said  to 
come  out  stronger  in  alternate  generations,  so  our  cucumber  [arch,  and 
still  local  cowcumber],  though,  I  suppose,  a  child  of  the  French  concombre, 
reproduces  cucumer,  its  grandfather,  with  the  sole  addition  of  the  b ;  while 
the  Negro-French  concomme,  another  child  of  the  same  parent,  though 
more  like  it,  yet  throws  out  the  b.  I  may  observe  that  there  are  two 
French  words  which  seem  to  have  a  family  resemblance  to  courge,  and  yet 
are  in  nowise  related :  escourgee,  a  flogging,  from  whence  evidently  our 
scourge,  Ital.  scuriada,  from  excoriata ;  and  escourgeon,  early  barley  cut 
green,  which  seems  in  some  strange  way  to  be  derived  from  exsurgere. 
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quer" ;  Roquefort  gives  plumbar,  to  be  heavy,  to  sink,  though 
without  a  reference.  The  Picard  form  plonquer,  on  which 
Diez  relies,  need  have  no  weight.  The  tendency  of  the  idiom, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  is  to  substitute  a  guttural  for  the 
French  sibilant  g,  or  the  labial  which  it  represents.  The 
French  has,  moreover,  one  remarkable  instance  (no  doubt  of 
northern  origin)  where  the  q  takes  the  place  of  the  labial  t?, 
itself  representing  the  consonant  sound  of  u.  This  is  manquer, 
manque,  traceable  (through  the  Sp.  menguar,  menyua,  Port. 
mingoar,  mingoa,  Cat.  minvar,  Ital.  menovar,  Low  Lat.  mi- 
nuare)  to  minuere ;  a  series  from  which  Diez  omits  precisely 
the  last  and  most  remarkable  terms,  in  the  two  French  words 
and  in  the  Italian  mancar,  manco,  Sp.  mancar.  Tautophony 
with  manger  was  probably  the  sole  reason  why  menger  was 
not  adopted  as  the  French  form.  (The  same  motive  probably 
arrested  in  mendier  the  transformation  of  mendicare,  which 
would  otherwise  no  doubt  have  followed  judicare,juger.  The 
subject  of  arrested  growths  and  abnormal  formations  in  lan- 
guage, from  causes  other  than  the  laws  of  phonological  deve- 
lopment, is  a  very  curious  one.) 

(D.)  Tige,  stem.     Diez  queries  :  from  tibia  ? 

Note  also  the  French  word  enrager,  arch,  enraigier,  to 
enrage,  suggesting  inrabiare.  The  Ital.  has  arrabiar. 

G  for  F:— 

None  certain,  though  rouge  might  be  rufus;  for  which, 
however,  I  should  hold  roux  (roufz)  the  true  equivalent; 
Ital.  rosso,  Sp.  rojo.  Compare,  however,  gurges  with  gulf, 
to  gulp*. 

*  It  should  not,  of  course,  be  forgotten  that  there  are  two  "  gvlfs"  in 
our  lauguage ;  the  one  above  referred  to,  answering  with  engulf  to  the 
French  gouffre,  engouffrer,  and  to  the  Latin  gurges,  ingurgitare,  regur- 
gitare,  and  the  other  answering  to  the  French  golfe,  Ital.  golfo,  which  is 
translated  in  the  Latin  of  geography  by  "  sinus,"  and  is  derived  evidently 
from  the  Greek  K.O\ITOS.  Whether  KO\TTOS  and  gurges  have  any  original 
kinship  I  must  leave  to  others  to  determine.  KoX^-or  seems  near  to  collum, 
and  our  own  somewhat  prudish  use  of  the  word  "neck,"  as  implying 
"  breast,"  in  speaking  of  and  to  ladies,  shows  how  the  ideas  could  slide 
into  one  another ;  whilst  the  Romance  derivatives  from  gurges,  as  gorge, 
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G  for  P  :— 

(D.)  sage  (arch,  saige),  Engl.  sage,  from  sapiens  (probably 
through  sapidus,  sapius],  Ital.  savio  or  saggio*,  Sp.  Port. 
sabio. 

(D.)  Pigeon,  Fr.  Engl.,  from  pipio,  Ital.  pippione,  piccione, 
Old  Fr.  pipion,  Sp.  pichon,  a  young  pigeon ;  pipiare  the  ac- 
knowledged stock — with  which  compare  our  cheep.  Diez  misses 
the  Ital.  form  pippione,  and  with  it  a  fresh  instance  of  the 
pairing  of  words  of  this  class  in  that  language,  where  the  one 
form  adheres  to  the  labial,  the  other  passes  into  the  sibilant 
(like  savio,  saggio,  above) . 

G  for  V:— 

Abreger,  arch,  abregier,  to  abridge,  from  abbreviare,  also 
Ital. ;  Sp.  Port,  abreviar. 

Age,  age,  arch,  aage,  aaige,  or  even  aege,  from  cevum.  If  not 
from  the  latter,  I  cannot  trace  the  filiation.  JEtas,  with  its 
Romance  offspring,  eta,  edad,  seems  to  me  only  a  cousin.  Of 
course  the  parent  of  the  whole  stock  is  del,  whence  aiwv, 
alfa>v,  cevum  (and  our  ever  ?) . 

(D.)  Alleger,  arch,  allegier,  to  alleviate,  from  alleviare,  also 
Italian  with  alleggiare,  Sp.  Port,  aliviar.  See  below  lege  and 
leger,  and  observe  the  strict  correspondence  of  form  between 
inrabiare,  enrager ;  abreviare,  abreger ;  and  alleviare,  alleger. 

Auge,  trough,  from  alveus,  Sp.  Port,  in  other  senses  alveo. 

Bouger,  to  budge:  from  volvere,  Ital.  volgere,  Sp.  Port. 
volver.  Mr.  Key  already  connects  vulgus  with  volvere-\.  I 
originally  connected  bouger  directly  with  movere,  mouvoir ; 
but  I  am  satisfied  that  volvere,  volgere,  supply  the  true  deri- 
vation. The  initial  b  for  v  is  paralleled  by  barioler,  to  varie- 
gate, from  varius  (variolare] ;  and  brebis  from  vervex  (compare 

garganta  (the  former  of  which  is  used  in  polite  French  as  the  full  equi- 
valent to  Ko\7ros),  induce  the  suspicion  that  the  Latin  must  have  had  at 
least  the  cant  meaning  of  "  throat." 

*  Used  with  reference  to  children,  respecting  whom  the  use  of  the 
French  sage  for  good  is  remarkable. 

t  Are  turgere,  turba,  connected  ?  If  to  be  always  "turning  round  "  is 
characteristic  of  vulgus,  the  very  essence  of  a  crowd  is  its  "swelling." 
Compare  turners,  tumult  us. 
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also  caurbe,  courber,  curvus,  curvare) ;  besides  that  b  occurs 
for  v  not  only  in  Spanish,  but  in  South  French  and  South 
Italian  dialects;  Gasc.  bous  for  vous,  Neap,  bino  for  vino. 
The  primitive  sense  of  bouger  would  therefore  be  to  turn  tail. 
"To  budge,"  is  surely  much  stronger  than  "to  move,"  or 
"  to  stir."  "  Don't  budge,"  implies  a  fighting  it  out  with  one 
who  is  trying  to  make  you  budge;  "don't  move,"  or  "don't 
stir,"  mean  simply  "stay  quiet."  Bougette,  obsolete  for 
leathern  bag,  whence  our  budget,  might  also,  like  the  Italian 
bolgio,  wallet,  be  derived  from  volvere  through  the  idea  of 
roundness  (is  our  bolster  allied  ?) ;  and  bougiere,  a  very  fine 
net  used  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  might  be  also  a  shoot  from 
the  same  stock.  At  any  rate 

Bouge  (arch,  probably  boulge],  meaning  a  filthy  hut,  sty, 
&c.,  is  evidently  identical  with  the  Italian  bolgia  ("Male- 
bolgia"),  also  evidently  from  volvere,  volgere,  as  meaning  (I 
should  think)  a  place  to  wallow  in  (compare  for  the  English 
form  follow,  folgen,  hallow,  heiligen).  Diez  goes  woolgather- 
ing about  these  two  words,  straggling  away  towards  beugen, 
to  bow,  or  bulicare,  to  bubble.  Both  words,  as  well  as  our 
bulge,  and  the  Port,  bojo,  the  belly  of  a  bottle,  may  indeed 
have  an  ultimate  connexion  with  volvere.  Lastly,  bauge,  the 
den  of  a  wild  boar,  seems  another  form  for  bouge. 

(D.)  Cage,  Fr.  Engl.,  from  cavea;  Ital.  gabbia.  Car/la 
occurs  in  our  law-Latin. 

(D.)  Cajoler,  to  cajole,  from  caveola  (caveolare) ;  the  mean- 
ing being  to  entrap,  put  into  a  cage.  See  below  geole,  enjoler. 

(D.)  Concierge,  porter.  Menage  supposes  conservius  from 
conservare;  Diez  denies. 

(D.)  Geole,  gaol,  enjoler,  to  entrap,  Span,  jaula,  enjaular, 
cage,  to  encage.  Diez  notices  these,  with  cajoler,  in  connexion 
with  cavea  and  gabbia,  but  does  not  distinguish  the  formations. 
Jaula,  as  shown  by  the  arch.  Yr.jajeole  (Roquefort),  is  only  the 
veola  of  caveola,  forming  then  enjaular  and  enjoler.  Geole  is 
a  later  adaptation  of  jaula,  belonging  to  the  period  of  feudal 
history — Spanish  amongst  others — when  men  were  literally 
jailed  in  cages.  The  recurrence  of  our  modern  spelling /ai/ 
towards  jau la  is  remarkable. 
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(D.)   Gouge,  gulvia  :  see  above. 

(D.)  Lege,  arch,  leige,  light,  in  French  confined  to  ships  in 
ballast ;  from  levis,  Ital.  lieve,  Sp.  Port.  leve.  Liege,  cork, 
seems  the  same  word. 

(D.)  Leger,  arch,  legier,  leigier,  even  leugier,  light,  from 
levior,  Ital.  leggiero,  Sp.  ligero^  Port,  ligeiro.  Diez  fails  to 
distinguish  the  derivatives  of  the  Latin  positive  from  those  of 
the  comparative*. 

(D.)  Neige,  snow,  from  nivis  or  niveus,  Ital.  Port,  neve,  Sp. 
nieve.  Neigeux,  snowy,  is  either  direct  from  nivosus,  or  from 
the  French  noun. 

Outrager,  outrage ;  arch,  pultraigier,  oultraige,  our  outrage', 
It.  oltraggiar,  oltraggio ;  Sp.  Port,  ultrajar,  ultraje.  Simple 
folks  may  believe  that  "to  outrage"  is  "to  rage  out."  The 
observation  of  the  Old  French  and  other  Romance  forms  suffi- 
ciently disposes  of  this  viewf.  The  next  simplest  view — and  I 
am  far  from  asserting  that  it  may  not  be  correct — is  to  consider 
outrage  as  a  noun  of  action  oioutrer  (oultrer),  to  drive  to  extre- 
mities, a  verb  taken  direct  from  the  preposition,  outre,  oultre, 
ultra  (whence  outrance} ;  and  outrager  as  a  derivative  from  it. 
This  would  be  supported  by  the  analogy  of  ombre,  ombrer, 
ombrage,  ombrager.  But  it  is  remarkable  that,  while  we  find 
the  derivative  verb  with  the  noun  in  full  use  in  the  three 
sister  languages  (Ital.  Span.  Port.),  there  is  no  trace  of  the 

*  Few  who  are  familiar  with  the  Latin  and  French  of  casuistry,  and 
know  the  equivalence  of  "  coulpe  legere "  with  "  culpa  levior,"  will,  I 
think,  doubt  that  "  leger  "  and  its  equivalents  are  really  derived  from  the 
comparative.  The  formation  is  no  doubt  an  exceptional  one,  as  the  French 
nouns  and  adjectives  in  er  answer  mostly  to  the  Latin  in  arius,  arium, 
fructuarius,  fruitier ;  vivarium,  vivier ;  whilst  the  Latin  or  becomes  eur 
for  the  most  part :  amator,  amateur ;  melior,  meilleur ;  though  this  is  not 
invariable,  as  shown  by/n're  frompejor,  and  maire  from  major,  and  moindre 
from  minor,  all  much  more  abnormal  than  leger  from  levior,  A  supposititious 
Latin  form  in  er  is  not  to  be  thought  of,  since  this  termination  in  adjectives 
must  evidently  have  been  unaccented,  as  shown  by  the  derivatives,  tendre, 
acre,  integre,  celebre,  from  tener,  acer,  &c.  The  termination  or  must,  on 
the  contrary,  have  been  accented,  as  we  see  through  its  derivatives;  and  leger, 
leggiero,  &c.,  all  point  to  an  accented  terminal  syllable  in  the  primary. 

•f1  I  would  reserve,  of  course,  the  question,  whether  out  and  ultra  may 
not  really  be  connected. 
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primary  in  any  but  the  Ital.,  and  there  in  two  words  of  very 
different  signification,  oltrarsi,  inoltrarsi,  to  advance.  Hence, 
though  quite  of  opinion  that  the  simplest  derivation  is,  in  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  the  best,  I  am  inclined  to  look 
for  another.  The  analogy  of  abreger,  alleger,  would  lead  us 
directly  to  ultra-viare.  Now  viare,  for  which  Prudentius  is 
referred  to,  undoubtedly  was  an  original  Latin  word, — identical, 
Mr.  Key  thinks,  with  meare,  as  used  in  meatus,  commeare, 
remeare, — shown  to  have  existed  in  its  actual  form  by  viator, 
and  by  its  recognized  Latin  derivatives  deviare,  to  deviate, 
devier*,  traviare,  and  inviare  (all  three  Ital.  ("  La  Traviata  "), 
and  enviar,  Span.),  though  with  different  shades  of  meaning, 
and  with  neuter  or  active  force  alternately, — thus  traviare  is 
active,  deviare  neuter.  That  ultra  and  trans  were  synonymous 
in  composition,  or  at  least  that  ultra  lost  its  first  syllable,  is 
shown,  I  think,  by  Ultrajectum,  Trajectum,  Utrecht :  the  fact  of 
contraction  would  remain,  though,  as  is  asserted  to  the  con- 
trary, "Utrecht"  were  "Old  Trecht,"  (Veins  Trajectum). 
We  should  theu  find  ultraviare  in  traviare,  to  lead  astray. 
Strengthen  this  meaning  into  "  put  out  of  the  way,"  and  you 
have  what  was  in  fact  among  the  greatest  of  outrages  on  the 
narrow  roads  of  the  middle  ages,  and  constituted  the  subject 
of  international  grievances  among  princes  offended  in  the 
persons  of  their  envoys,  even  so  late  as  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
Or  if  the  primary  be  taken  in  its  original  neuter  sense,  you 
would  have  the  meaning  of  "  to  go  out  of  one's  way  against 
another," — thereby  sliding  into  the  ideas  of  "trespass/* 
"  transgression,"  "  excess."  The  kindred  Romance  forms  are 
quite  consonant  with  this  view.  Thus  the  Ital.  oltraaoiar  re- 
calls alleggiar-aUeger,  saggio-sage,  roggio-rouge, — besides  such 
special  forms  of  its  own  as  piooaia  frompluvia,  or  aggio,  aggia, 
from  habeo,  habeam.  The  Span.  Port,  ultrajar  might  also 
supply  a  clue  to  an  otherwise  very  puzzling  Spanish  word 
dejar,  to  leave,  which  would  then  be  deviare,  to  depart  from. 

*  The  French  has  also  (in  certain  senses)  decoyer,  from  its  own  vote, 
voye  (whence  voyage),  like  encoyer,  renvoyer,  convoyer.  Conviare,  I  dare 
say,  existed ;  but  convier  having  been  adopted,  like  envier,  in  a  different 
sense,  convoyer  and  envoyer  won  the  day. 
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Diez  derives  this  from  desinere,  through  the  supposititious 
desitare,  destare  (deserere  would  be  at  least  as  likely) ;  in- 
stancing quejar,  from  queri,  quesitari,  questari  ("  the  questing 
beast/7 — King  Arthur) .  I  must  say  that  this  analogy  appears 
to  me  fallacious,  and  his  hypothetical  derivatives  incredible. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  would  by  no  means  insist  on  my  own 
etymology. 

(D.)  Plevir,  pleige,  Old  French,  to  pledge,  &  pledge',  Low 
Lat.  pleviare.  Compare  our  replevin,  to  replevy. 

Sauge,  arch,  saulge,  sage  (the  herb),  from  salvia,  also 
It.  and  Sp. ;  Port,  salva. 

Serge,  Engl.  and  Fr.,  usually  derived  from  serica,  and  then, 
in  true  etymological  fashion,  explained  as  meaning  a  mixed 
stuff  of  wool  and  silk.  But  I  am  informed  that  serges  had 
originally  not  a  particle  of  silk  in  them ;  the  Ital.  sargia  is 
expressly  described  as  all  wool,  and  the  cloth,  instead  of  being 
an  expensive  silk  mixture,  must  have  been  coarse  and  cheap, 
to  have  formed  the  stuff  of  many  of  the  monastic  habits, 
which  it  did.  I  should  derive  it  therefore  from  serva 
(vestis),  a  servile  garment,  the  very  dress  for  a  monk.  The 
Span,  sarga,  Port,  sarja,  seems  to  me  to  tally  well  with  this 


view*. 

(D.)  Sergent,  Serjeant,  from  serviens,  Ital.  sergente,  Sp. 
Port,  sargento,  from  whence  no  doubt  the  a-  sound  of  the  first 
e  in  our  own  word. 

The  above  words  are  all  of  Latin  origin  (except  plevir,  the 
root  of  which  I  am  ignorant  of).  But  observe  also 

(D.)  Carouge  or  caroube,  the  carob  fruit,  from  the  Arabic 
charrub,  Ital.  caruba,  carruba,  Sp.  algarrobo  ;  Port,  alfarrobo, 
with  a  curious  substitution  of/  for  the  guttural,  the  tendency 

*  I  find  that  the  use  of  servus  as  an  adjective  is  questioned.  The  title 
of  Luther's  book,  Dz  Servo  Arbitrio,  might  perhaps  sufficiently  justify  it 
for  my  purpose.  But  the  two  following  instances  from  the  Digest  (book 
viii-  tit.  ii.  nos.  34,  35)  will  establish  the  existence  of  the  feminine  adjec- 
tive as  applied  to  things  at  a  much  earlier  period : — 

"  Et  qui  duas  areas  habet,  alteram  tradendo,  servant  alteri  efficere  po- 
test." — (Julianus.) 

"  Si  binarum  radium  dominus  dixisset  eas  quas  recideret,  servos  fore"... 
— (Marcianus.) 
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of  the  language  seeming  opposite,  as  in  chuva  from  pluvia, 
rain,  and  arch,  chus  for  plus  (analogous  to  ciu  for  piu  in 
several  Italian  dialects).  It  is  indeed  just  possible  that  co- 
rouge  may  be  from  the  Ital.  carrubbio,  FT.  caroubier,  the 
carob-tree ;  but  the  existence  of  the  French  name  for  the  tree 
seems  to  me  to  render  this  view  very  unlikely. 


In  all  the  above  instances,  the  French  g  occurs,  or  did 
occur  originally,  in  the  body  of  the  word.  There  are  some 
more  doubtful,  but  perhaps  more  interesting  cases,  where  a 
mutation  seems  to  take  place  of  an  initial  labial  into  this  letter, 
or  its  equivalent  j. 

Jalet  and  palet  are  nearly  synonymous,  the  former  meaning 
a  smooth  round  stone,  the  other  a  smooth  flat  one.  They 
need  not,  of  course,  be  of  identical  origin,  since  jalet  could  be 
traced  tojaculum,  and  palet  seems  obviously  pallet,  from  pal- 
letta*  (palette],  diminutive  of  the  Ital.  palla  or  balla,  ball, 
from  /SaXXcu — the  idea  of  sphericity  not  being  in  anywise 
radical,  but  soon  becoming  nearly  essential  in  the  name,  as  a 
round  thing  is  easiest  to  throw.  But  jalet  again  seems  identical 
with  galet  (familiar,  I  suppose,  to  any  bather  on  the  coast  of 
Northern  France),  shingle.  And  galette,  a  round  flat  cake  (a 
noted  delicacy  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Denys,  Paris),  seems  to 
come  so  near  to  the  idea  of  palette,  that  I  should  conclude 
the  y,  j,  and  p,  to  be  interchangeable.  So  with 

Jalon,  marking  stake,  a  word  of  which  the  derivations  are 
very  unsatisfactory.  This  I  should  connect  with  the  Sp.  polo, 
wood,  whence  palizada,  and  the  French  pal,  the  torture  of 
the  stake,  and  palissade,  and  our  pale,  paling,  palisade,  pallet; 
to  which  again  seem  to  correspond  the  French  aaule,  a  long 
stick  for  gathering  walnuts,  and  its  verb  gauler,  and  the  gale 

*  Mr.  Key  sees  rather  in  palet  "  that  root  pal,  denoting  flatness,  fami- 
liar in  pnl-m&,  whether  applied  to  the  hand  or  the  flat  end  of  an  oar,  ^ja/-ud, 
marsh,  ^aJ-am,  openly,  and  (following  the  letter -change  so  common  in  Latin) 
pad  of  pando.  Compare  also  palatum,  the  roof  of  the  mouth."  This 
would  lead  on  to  irXarvs,  plate,  plat,  flat,  so  that  "  palette "  would  be 
•plate."  The  question  of  the  interchange  of  the  p,j,  and  g,  would,  how- 
ever,  remain  unaffected. 

C 
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of  the  Forest  of  Dean,  the  stick  or  twig  by  planting  which  the 
free  miner  established  a  claim  to  search  for  minerals.  The 
French  falourde,  faggot,  must  be  of  the  same  family, — pro- 
bably, as  Mr.  Key  suggests,  connected  with  vallum. 

Jalon,  arch,  seems  however  to  answer  to  our  gallon,  as 
meaning  a  measure  or  receptacle  for  liquids ;  and  Roquefort 
gives  also  in  the  same  or  similar  senses,  jaile,  jaille,  jale,  jalle, 
jail,  and  assigns  "  seau"  as  a  synonym.  But  "  seau"  is  pail, 
which  would  afford  then  another  instance  of  the  same  muta- 
tion, and  connects  itself  with  the  French  poele,  pelle,  arch. 
paele,  pale. 

(D.)  Jatte,  a  sort  of  vessel,  is  derived  by  Diez  from  the 
Ital.  gavetta,  Sp.  gabeta,  noticing  the  Picard  form  gatte.  But 
Alberti's  Italian-French  Dictionary  for  jatte  gives  piatta 
(7r\aTU9),  which  seems  to  me  the  more  probable  equivalent. 

Gercer,  to  crack,  and  particularly  to  chap,  seems  identical 
with  percer, — at  least  I  can  think  of  no  nearer  derivation ; 
certainly  not  our  gash. 

Geuses,  a  perfectly  archaic  word,  seems,  from  the  instances 
given  in  Roquefort,  to  be  identical  with  fauces. 

Passing  to  v,  I  would  point  out  in  the  first  instance  the  in- 
verse mutation  of  g  into  v  in 

Virer,  to  veer,  Sp.  Port,  virar,  from  gyrus,  gyrare,  whence 
the  French  giron,  lap,  and  girouette,  weathercock.  Diez 
denies  this  derivation,  but  I  cannot  see  why.  The  Sp.  veleta 
for  girouette  is  surely  a  strong  confirmation  of  it.  Again, 

Jachere  (jaquiere  in  Roquefort,  arch.),  fallow  (a  puzzle  to 
Diez),  seems  to  me  (terra)  vaccaria,  vac  aria,  a  cow-ground  or 
pasture*.  The  wider  sense  of  vacca  is  seen  in  the  Span,  vaca, 
beef,  and  (ganado)  vacuno,  horned  cattle.  Both  vaccarius, 
cow-herd,  Fr.  vacher,  and  vaccaria,  translated  "  dairy -house" 
or  "cow-pasture,"  occur  in  Fleta;  vacaria,  the  Law  Dic- 
tionary tells  us,  in  the  sense  of  a  waste  ground  (precisely 
jachere),  in  an  Exchequer-record,  temp.  Edw.  I.  The  North- 
French  form  gachere  recalls  jalet-galet,  and  jalon-gale ;  or 

*  The  derivation  from  vacca  seems  to  me  more  natural  than  from 
vacuus,  but  either  proves  the  point.  Roquefort  derives  from  jacere. 
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again  jarretiere-garter ;  besides  the  frequent  mutation  of  the 
v  into  the  hard  g,  as  in  gue,  Ital.  guado,  vadum,  Sp.  vadear, 
to  wade;  gage,  gager,  radium,  wager;  or  the  It.  doga,  Fr. 
douve,  a  cask-stave ;  and  the  Mid.  Lat.  treuga,  It.  triega,  Sp. 
tregua,  Port,  tregoa,  Fr.  treve  (arch,  trieve),  truce,  Old  Scotch 
treuce*. 

(D.)  Givre,  Old  French,  snake,  is  avowedly  vipera. 

Lastly,  the  mutations  we  have  been  considering  may  supply 
a  conjecture  or  two  towards  solving  the  puzzle  of  the  French 
words  jauger,  jauge,  arch,  jaulger,  jaulge  (Roquefort),  and 
our  gauge.  Diez  rambles  off  to  qualificare,  (equalificare ; 
our  Law  Dictionary,  which  gives  the  law-Latin  forms  gau- 
geare,  gaugetum,  derives  them,  impossibly,  from  gauchir,  in 
gynirn  torquere  (gauchir  simply  means  to  slip  aside,  swerve 
from),  from  the  king's  mark  being  a  circle  made  with  an 
iron  instrument  by  the  ganger.  Now  if  jachtre  is  vacaria, 
as  must,  I  think,  seem  evident,  then  the  instances  of  the 
mutation  of  Iv  into  ug  (auge,  sauge,  bouger),  would  give  val- 
vare  or  valvere,  and  minuere-menovar  would  then  suggest 
valuare,  implied  in  our  valuation,  valuable,  and  the  French 
evaluer.  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  satisfied  with  this  derivation; 
yet  it  seems  to  me  at  least  as  probable  as  qualificare,  or 
aqualificare,  and  "  to  value  "  seems  to  me  nearer  the  idea  of 
"  gauging,"  than  "  to  equalise  "  or  "  to  qualify."  It  is  remark- 
able, moreover,  that  jauger,  gauge,  as  well  as  the  implied 
valuare,  are  wholly  confined  to  French  and  English,  and  have 
no  Italian,  Spanish,  or  Portuguese  equivalents,  which  may 
aid  the  presumption  that  the  one  is  father  to  the  others. 
But  the  wholly  untenable  derivation  from  gauchir  leads,  by 
the  explanation  given  of  it,  towards  a  word  we  have  already 
met  with — gulvia,  gouge, — which  might  very  well  be  the  iron 
instrument  for  marking  which  is  spoken  of  (compare  in  Fr.  fare/', 
tariere,  tarif  (our  tariff],  la  tare] .  Gauge  would  then  really  be 
gouge,  and  jauger  gulviare.  Bouge,  bauge,  might  perhaps  afford 

*  Our  wave,  I  believe  from  an  Anglo-Saxon  wage,  Fr.  vague,  affords 
another  illustration.  The  latter  is  not,  I  think,  from  vagus,  whatever  kin- 
ship there  may  be  between  them,  as  members  of  (as  it  seems  to  me)  one 
great  watery,  u?avy,  wandering  family. 

c2 
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a  parallel  instance  of  the  equivalence  of  the  diphthongs.  The 
etymology  from  "juger"  is,  I  think,  only  supported  by  the 
word  "ffaugir"  in  Roquefort,  which  he  explains  by  "  juger." 
Jaille,  jale,  as  a  measure,  might  also  put  in  a  claim  to 
paternity. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  may  be  concluded — 

1st.  That  the  labials  b,  p,  v,  followed  by  i,  become  fre- 
quently represented  by  the  soft  French  g. 

2nd.  That  the  same  occurs  sometimes  when  they  are  fol- 
lowed by  e  and  a  vowel,  as  in  cavea,  cage  (caveola)  cajoler ; 
alveus,  auge,  rubeus,  rouge. 

3rd.  That  the  labials  are  represented  by  g  soft  in  some 
cases  where  they  are  not  followed  by  i,  or  e  and  a  vowel ;  as 
in  plumbare,  plonger,  volvere,  bouger,  serva,  serge,  charrub, 
carouge,  (evum,  age ;  and  lastly, 

4th.  That  the  same  mutation,  when  occurring  initially,  has 
a  tendency  to  run,  in  North  French  and  English  especially, 
into  the  hard  g ;  as  in  palet,  jalet,  galet ;  pal,  jalon,  gale ; 
vaccaria,  jachere,  gachere ;  piatta,  jatte,  gatte. 

Of  the  above  four  classes  of  cases,  I  am  inclined  to  make  a 
marked  distinction  between  the  first  two  and  the  last  two. 
In  the  first  two,  I  believe  the  labial  simply  disappears ;  it  is 
the  last  two  only  which  seem  to  me  (one  instance  excepted) 
to  exhibit  a  true  mutation. 

The  principle  governing  the  first  class,  and  subsidiarily  the 
second,  is  that  of  the  equivalence  of  i  and  j,  or  in  other 
words,  of  the  optional  consonant  sound  of  the  Latin  i  before 
a  vowel.  I  must  say  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  as  to  this  fact, 
any  more  than  as  to  that  of  the  similar  equivalence  of  u  and 
v,  to  both  of  which  every  old  vocabulary  bears  witness,  and 
which  can  be  traced  with  the  utmost  facility  throughout  the 
Romance  languages :  in  the  i  sound  of  the  Italian  j ;  in  the 
correspondence  of  io-je ;  not  to  speak  of  "  ariete  crebro,"  and 
the  like  metrical  forms,  which,  I  would  venture  to  say,  none 
can  overlook  who  is  not  determined  to  do  so.  Rabies  would 
then,  I  take  it,  be  rabjes,  rabje;  and  as  the  labials  have  a 
constant  tendency  in  French  to  disappear,  at  least  in  sound, 
as  soon  as  brought  before  any  other  consonant  but  a  liquid 
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(double,  doute,  compter,  confer,  &c.),  the  soft  guttural  alone 
would  remain.  So  in  one  instance  of  the  4th  class  of  cases ; 
piatta,  (pjattd),  jatte.  Great  light  is  thrown  upon  this  form- 
ation by  the  archaic  spelling  of  chambger  or  chambgier  for 
cambiar;  in  which  evidently  the  g  represents  the  Italian  i- 
and  again  by  such  words  as  simia,  singe,  sturio,  esturgeon, 
somniare,  somnium,  songer,  songe,  in  which  no  other  equivalent 
for  the  g  is  imaginable. 

I  can  see  only  one  argument  of  any  apparent  weight 
against  this  view,  which  is,  the  existence,  in  the  French  archaic 
forms, — in  neige,  and  in  such  forms  from  other  languages  as 
raiva,  nieve,  lieve,  &c., — of  an  i  before  the  last  consonant, 
which  seems  like  the  Latin  one  transposed.  But  such 
instances  as  Pierre,  Pietro,  from  Petrus,  show  this  at  once  to 
be  a  fallacy.  Equally  fallacious  would  be  the  opposite  argu- 
ment from  the  i  after  the  g  in  the  archaic  forms  abregier, 
enraigier,  legier,  allegier,  or  the  Ital.  saggio,  piccione,  leggiero, 
alleggiar,  roggio,  &c.  That  the  latter  French  archaic  i  belongs 
to  the  consonant,  and  has  no  substantive  value,  is  clear,  from 
its  occurring  at  the  same  period  both  after  the  g  soft  and  the 
ch,  in  such  words  as  etrangier  from  straniero,  marchie  from 
mercatum,  &c.  Had  it  not  been  inserted,  I  suppose  either  g 
or  ch  would  at  this  time  have  been  sounded  hard.  The  case 
may  be  different  in  Italian,  where  the  forms  in  gg  have  mostly 
beside  them  synonyms  closer  to  the  Latin, — savio,  pippione, 
lieve,  alleviar,  robbio ;  compare  also  aggia  with  abbia;  so 
that  the  i  takes  more  the  shape  of  a  permanent  element  in 
the  word.  At  the  same  time — it  is  needless  to  discuss  the  point 
—I  should  still  be  of  opinion,  that  the  gg  represents  mainly 
the  i  consonant,  and  that  the  i  following  belongs  vocally  to 
the  gg,  so  that  alleggiar  is  allevjar  with  the  v  left  out,  or 
replaced  by,  not  changed  into,  the  firs*  g. 

I  have  said  that  the  same  principle,  of  the  consonant  value 
of  the  Latin  i  before  a  vowel,  governs  subsidiarily  the  second 
class  of  cases,  those  in  which  a  short  e  occurs  in  the  Latin. 
For  this  has  a  most  evident  tendency  to  run  into  i,  and 
thence  into  j  or  g  soft,  as  in  cavea,  Ital.  gabbia  •  rubeus,  Sp. 
rubio ;  habeam,  It.  abbia ;  extraneus,  Sp.  estrano,  estranjero, 
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Ital.  strano,  stranio,  straniero,  Fr.  etrange,  etranger  (arch. 
estrange,  estrangier],  Eng.  strange,  stranger:,  granea,  grange; 
cereus,  cierge:,  aculeus,  Ital.  aguglia,  Sp.  aguja,  Port,  agulha, 
Fr.  aiguille* ;  the  Ital.  gl,  Sp.  w,  Fr.  //,  and  Port.  Ih,  all  con- 
taining a  sound  of  i,  and  answering  to  it  etymologically. 

There  will  remain,  therefore,  as  I  said,  only  the  last  two 
classes  of  instances  (jatte  excepted)  in  which  a  true  mutation 
of  the  labials  into  g  soft  or  j  takes  placet- 

In  conclusion,  I  cannot  help  pointing  out  that  practical 
French  philology,  so  far  as  I  know,  remains  almost  an  un- 
trodden field.  French  philologers  are  found  for  the  most  part 
looking  only  to  the  ultimate  roots  of  their  language.  Unless 

*  Diez  denies  this  last  etymology,  which  seems  to  me  most  evident ; 
preferring,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Key  does,  acicula  from  acus.  But  Diez 
himself  derives  aiguillon  from  aculeus.  See  Postscript. 

•f*  I  have  confined  myself  in  this  paper  to  the  soft  g.  Its  next  of  kin, 
the  French  ch  (sh),  seldom  behaves  in  this  manner ;  except  in  sepia,  seche, 
arch,  seiche;  coucher,  seemingly  from  cubare ;  and  compare  also  roche, 
rocher  with  rupes;  sapiam,  sapiens  with  sache,  sachant.  Mr.  Key  in  his 
Alphabet  refers  to  this  case. 

It  may  perhaps  be  of  some  use  if  I  give  here  a  list  of  the  different  Latin 
(and  sometimes  Greek)  equivalents  of  the  French  g  soft  and  j,  so  far  as  I 
have  observed  them  : — 

g  : — virga,  verge  ;  gemere,  g&nir ;  and  often  with  a  contraction,  as  navi- 
gare,  nager,  pagina,  page.  (The  same  as  to  the  Teutonic  or  Italian  g  or 
gi :  jars,  gans,  gander;  jambe,  gamba;  jaune,  giallo  (giallino).) 

j  or  i  before  a  vowel : — juvenis,  jeune ;  jacens,  gisant ;   sturio,  esturgeon. 

hy  or  hi : — hyacinthus,  jacinthe ;  Hierosolyma,  Jerusalem ;  hyoscyamus, 
jusquiame. 

e  before  a  vowel : — extraneus,  etrange. 

c  (or  Greek  x  or  K) : — cibarius,  gibier ;  caryophyllum,  gerofle,  girofle ; 
Kavdos,  jante ;  chamtedrys,  germandree  (rare). 

d,  de,  di,  dec,  die,  due : — iraidiov,  page ;  adusque,  jusque ;  viridarium, 
verger ;  sedes,  siege ;  hordeum,  orge ;  diurnalis,  journal ;  judex,  juge ;  vin- 
dicare,  venger;  manducare,  manger. 

ic  or  ric : — carricare,  charger ;  fabrica,  forge ;  Jilix  (filicaria),  fougere 
(rare). 

t: — -polentarius,  boulanger  (solitary  instance?). 

p,  v,  bi,  be,  pi,  vi,  ve : — see  instances  above. 

s: — salire,jaillir  or  saillir, — compare  also  cierge'  through  Span  cleresia 
from  clericus  (very  rare). 

z  : — zinziberis,  gingembre;  zelosus,  jaloux ;  zizyphum,  jujube. 
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Kelto-maniacs,  they  are  never  satisfied  till  they  have  reached 
backward  to  Arabic,  Pehlvi,  or  Sanskrit ;  just  as  their  pre- 
decessors two  hundred  years  ago  would  always  jump  to  the 
Greek  or  Hebrew  root.  Of  the  gradual  development  of  their 
own  language, — of  its  relations  with  its  sisters  of  the  Romance 
family,  they  tell  us  little.  Whilst,  if  French  is  treated  of  by 
foreigners,  it  is  commonly  only  incidentally  as  one  member  of 
that  family.  I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found, — as  soon  as  the 
"  Dictionnaire  de  1' Academic  "  is  fairly  thrown  aside,  and  the 
language  is  viewed  as  one  historic  whole,  and  not  as  the 
dialect  of  a  particular  age, — that  French  is  by  far  the  most 
remarkable  and  peculiar  of  any  of  the  Romance  tongues,  and 
deserves  to  be  the  object  of  special  study.  The  student  of 
modern  history  cannot  fail  to  recognize  that  France,  since  the 
downfall  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  really  been  the  intellectual 
centre  of  continental  Europe,  and  that  its  vernacular  lite- 
rature has  nourished  continuously  for  a  longer  period  than  any 
kindred  one ;  whilst  its  intellectual  supremacy  prepared  for 
that  vernacular  literature  a  richer  soil  than  anywhere  else,  in 
the  development  of  the  scholastic  Latin  of  the  middle  ages, — 
itself,  if  once  looked  at  in  its  reality,  a  very  flexible,  expressive, 
and  even  characteristic  language. 

The  Romanism  and  despotism  of  the  "  grand  siecle  "  have 
indeed  put  a  check  upon  the  development  of  the  French 
language,  from  which  it  will  probably  never  recover.  The 
French  of  Rabelais  is  as  fresh  as  the  English  of  Chaucer  him- 
self, though  so  much  later,  and  is  far  richer  and  riper.  But 
compare  the  French  of  Racine  with  the  English  of  Milton,  even 
in  his  latest  poems;  it  is  bike  a  full- dressed  doll  by  the  side  of 
a  finely-modelled  statue.  To  speculate  upon  the  causes  which 
might  have  prevented  this  drying-up  of  the  French  language 
under  the  parching  influences  of  court  patronage,  and  of  that 
worst  of  pedants  "  le  bon  gout/'  would  lead  me  too  far  into 
historic  considerations.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  it  is  only  in 
our  own  days  that  it  has  recovered  a  little  of  its  freshness 
from  reverting  to  its  well-springs,  whether  in  its  early  lite- 
rature, or  in  the  homely,  racy,  speech  of  its  peasants.  In  the 
latter  respect,  no  one  has  done  so  much  for  its  regeneration 
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as  Georges  Sand,  especially  in  those  three  tales  which  are 
known  in  France  as  her  "idyls/'  'La  Mare  au  Diable,' 
1  Francois  le  Champi,'  and  '  La  Petite  Fadette.' 

But  I  would  also  point  out,  that  in  studying  French  phi- 
lology, the  group  of  early  English  derivatives  from  the  French 
should  be  carefully  noticed.  The  graft  from  the  Romance  upon 
the  Saxon  stock  which  they  represent,  is  a  much  earlier  shoot 
than  the  one  which  has  since  fruited  in  the  mother  country, 
and  many  wholly  obsolete  French  archaisms  will  be  found 
amongst  us  in  full  vitality,  such  as  our  specially  English 
comfort,  from  confortare,  now  only  surviving  over  the  water 
in  reconforter,  and  bacon,  Old  French  bacon. 

Not  only  is  this  the  case  as  to  words,  but  as  to  pronun- 
ciation also.  Our  broad  a,  so  peculiarly  English,  is  largely 
explained  by  the  Old  French  forms  raige,  saige,  which  I  have 
above  instanced,  and  further  by,  I  presume,  the  whole  list  of 
words  in  age,  Mid.  Lat.  agium,  as  homage,  hommage,  arch,  hom- 
maige,  homagium ;  courage,  Eiig.,  Fr.  arch,  couraige,  coragium. 
Palace,  palais,  afford  a  similar  illustration.  In  all  these  cases, 
I  suspect  it  is  the  French  pronunciation  which  has  altered,  not 
the  English.  Another  such  instance  is  afforded  by  our  cream, 
certainly  nearer  in  sound  to  the  Greek  ^picr^a  than  the  French 
creme*,  or  in  the  sense  of  anointing  oil,  chreme,  arch,  cresme, 
chresme,  crisme,  chrisme.  Possibly,  as  the  s  lost  its  sound,  the 
vowel  was  changed,  by  religious  scruple,  to  avoid  amphibology 
with  crime.  The  same  religious  feeling  may  have  helped  to  turn 
criste,  from  crista,  into  creste,  crete,  our  crest ;  though  there 
are  other  cases  in  which  the  change  of  vowel  occurs  without 
any  moral  reason  to  account  for  it. 

POSTSCEIPT. 

Aiguille, — whether  from  acicula-acucula,  or  from  aculeus  ? 
I  am  far  from  denying  that  cul  in  the  Latin  diminutives  is 

*  Only  imagine  the  dictionaries  deriving  creme  from  cremare !  Devon- 
shire cream  is  certainly  scalded ;  and  hot  milk  and  even  custards  are 
certainly  called  creme  in  French  cookery.  But  it  is  equally  certain  that 
the  word  applies  to  cream  uncooked  in  any  way,  and  the  circumflex  accent 
might  have  led  men  to  suspect  a  suppressed  consonant.  Xpur/xa,  it  is  well 
known,  applies  to  any  fat  substance  which  may  be  used  for  anointing. 
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often  represented  by  the  French  ill;  as  in  cornicula-corneiUe, 
apicula-abeUle,  auricula-oreille,  ovicula-ouaille, — the  Latin  u 
probably  disappearing  in  familiar  pronunciation — comicla. 

But  the  Latin  li  or  le  is  at  once  the  most  obvious  and  the 
most  usual  equivalent  for  the  French  ill,  Ital.  gl ;  malleus- 
maglio-maillet ;  milium-miglio -millet ;  Julius-Luglio-Juillet ; 
meUor-migliore-meilleur ;  filia-figlia-fille ;  valeam-vaalia-vaille; 
palea-paglia-paiUe,  &c. 

The  change  of  gender  cannot  of  itself  be  a  reason  for  sup- 
posing a  departure  from  the  rule.  Such  changes  from  the 
Latin  are  frequent  in  the  Romance  languages,  above  all  in 
French.  Thus  the  masc.  flos  becomes  the  French  fern,  fleur, 
with  feminine  equivalents  likewise  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese. 
The  whole  class  nearly  of  Latin  masculine  nouns  in  or,  not 
denoting  persons  (with  a  very  few  exceptions,  such  as  labor, 
honor-s],  become  feminine  in  French,  color-la  chaleur,  pallor-la 
pdleur,  color-la  couleur,  rumor-la  rumeur,  pavor-la  peur, 
sudor-la  sueur,  candor-la  candeur.  The  exceptional  Latin 
feminine  arbor  becomes,  on  the  contrary,  the  French  masculine 
arbre.  And  the  Latin  hora  becomes  eventually  masculine  in 
the  compounds  le  bonheur,  le  malheur.  It  will  be  seen  at 
once  from  how  narrow  a  circle  all  the  above  instances  are 
chosen. 

I  should  indeed  be  fully  prepared  to  admit  that  the  per- 
sistent feminine  termination  of  aiguille-aguglia,  agulha-aguja, 
indicates  an  intermediate  aculea  at  some  time  or  other.  Such 
a  form  may  indeed  have  been  original,  though  not  preserved 
by  any  author,  and  may  have  underlived  in  vulgar  use  the 
correct  aculeus;  just  as  olea  for  oil,  occurring,  I  believe,  only 
in  Catullus,  must  certainly  have  underlived  in  Gaul  the 
received  oleum,  to  reappear  at  last  in  the  French  fern,  huile 
(arch,  hut  lie) — a  "Nebenform,"  as  the  Germans  sav,  to 
aiguille.  But  at  any  rate,  to  the  barbarian  invader  the  masc. 
aculeus,  from  the  fern,  acus  (masc.  only  as  applied  to  a  parti- 
cular kind  of  fish),  must  have  seemed  the  anomaly,  and  he 
would  naturally  have  replaced  it  by  aculea. 

For  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  what  is  termed  the 
corruption  of  a  language  under  the  influence  of  a  new  race, — 
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especially  of  a  conquering  one, — in  reality  only  clothes  it  with 
new  life.  The  conqueror  is  sure  to  bring  with  him  two  ten- 
dencies, one  disruptive,  the  other  restorative,  which  in  the 
long  run,  if  .left  to  work  undisturbed  by  new  invasions,  nearly 
countervail  each  other.  He  has  on  the  one  hand  a  tendency 
to  think  his  own  modes  of  thought  into  every  other  language ; 
he  has  on  the  other  an  unfailing  human  instinct  of  symmetry 
and  regularity,  which  will  often  stamp  itself  upon  the  language 
of  the  conquered  in  exact  proportion  to  his  own  ignorance  and 
insolence. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  these  tendencies ;  we  may  see 
them  at  work  any  day  around  us.  The  irregularities  of  a 
language  are  always  what  we  learn  last.  A  Frenchman, 
speaking  English,  will  say  sheeps,  gooses,  I  corned,  he  bringed. 
He  will  think  his  own  idioms  into  English,  saying  of  a  man — 
her  mouth  (sa  douche] ;  just  as  I  have  heard  Englishmen  in 
French  use  the  fern,  sa  in  speaking  of  any  number  of  mas- 
culine objects  belonging  to  their  wives  or  daughters;  and 
an  English  lady  even,  probably  much  preoccupied  with  the 
need  of  asserting  her  sex,  ask,  amid  the  tittering  of  shop-boys, 
"  Ou  est  ma  gant?"  or  a  German  persist  in  employing  the 
French  amour  (die  Liebe)  as  a  feminine*;  or  an  Italian 
couleur  (il  colore)  as  a  masculine.  A  more  curious  process 
indeed  sometimes  takes  place.  We  think  into  the  new  lan- 
guage, not  the  idioms  of  our  own,  but  that  of  some  other 
foreign  language  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  A  friend  of 
mine,  a  good  Italian  scholar,  talks  French  with  more  fluency 
than  correctness  by  simply  Frenchifying  his  Italian ;  la  fumee, 
for  instance,  is  for  him  le  fume  (il  fumo}.  If  we  had  to  learn 
foreign  languages,  not  as  visitors  in  foreign  countries,  but  as 
brawny  Teuton  conquerors,  with  small  fear  of  God  or  man, 
lording  it  over  hosts  of  Latinized  Gaulish  or  Italian  slaves, 
who  could  doubt  but  that  we  should  be  prone  to  treat  with 
supreme  indifference  the  formal  irregularities,  the  idiomatic 
peculiarities,  of  the  language  of  the  conquered  ? 

Now,  what  attaches  to  the  Romance  languages  so  deeply 

*  The  feminine  is  still  poetic — especially  in  the  plural,  "  nies  cheres 
amours." 
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human  an  interest  is,  that  in  them  we  can  discern,  more  clearly, 
I  think,  than  in  any  other,  the  working  of  these  tendencies, — 
their  "  glottomorphic  "  influence,  if  I  may  com  the  word.  We 
have  a  considerable,  though  not  a  perfect,  knowledge  of  the 
Latin  groundwork  of  those  languages;  whilst  the  Teutonic 
influence  which  mainly  built  them  up  out  of  it,  lives  to  this 
day  in  a  family  of  languages,  many  of  them,  on  the  whole, 
singularly  true  as  yet  to  their  origin.  Thus  the  German 
alone  is  sufficient  to  explain  almost  any  instance  above  ad- 
duced of  change  of  gender  in  the  French.  Nadel  would  alone 
explain  the  French  feminine  aiguille ;  Blume  the  French 
feminine  fleur;  Baum  the  French  masculine  arbre.  The 
whole  family  of  physical  qualities  and  conditions  are  femi- 
nine in  German  (Wdrme,  Farbe,  &c.),  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Schweiss,  sweat,  la  sueur.  This  French  feminine 
may  however  admit  of  a  double  explanation.  On  the  one 
hand,  as  soon  as  it  began  to  be  the  rule  that  French  nouns 
in  eur,  not  denoting  persons,  were  feminine,  there  would  be  a 
constant  tendency  to  eliminate  exceptions.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  existence  of  the  French  name  Le  sueur*  clearly 

*  I  need  hardly  point  out  the  value  of  sirnames  as  perpetuating  archaic 
forms,  spellings,  and  designations.  Thus,  in  French,  Monnier,  Monier, 
Lemonnier,  mark  at  least  one  stage  in  the  long  journey  from  molendinarius 
to  meunier.  Letellier  indicates  a  time  when  tela  must  have  been  tele  and 
not  toile.  Granier  stands  between  granum  and  grainier.  The  very  com- 
mon Lefebvre,  Lefevre,  Lefeuvre,  lead  us  through  Fabvre,  Fatre,  Fabre, 
to  faber,  and  explain  orfevre  (auri-faber).  Compare  our  "  Smith  "  and 
"  Goldsmith."  Leverrier  would  now  be  Le-vitrier ;  Ladvocat,  L'-avocat ; 
Lhuillier,  L'-huilier,  had  he  not  long  since  sold  his  stock  to  the  "  epicier," 
as  Tavernier  to  the  "  aubergiste."  Carpentier  stands  between  charpentier 
and  our  "  carpenter  " ;  sabatier  is  nearer  than  sabotier  or  savetier  to  the 
Span,  zapatero.  Couturier  has  survived  men-milliners,  Cottier  has  out- 
lived the  cot te  (coat) ;  Levasseur,  Levassor,  Levatasseur,  remain  to  testify 
of  the  age  of  vassals  and  vavasours,  as  Larcher  and  Flechier  of  that  of 
the  "  bowyers  "  and  "  fletchers," — the  former  still  lingering  with  us  as  a 
London  Livery,  under  the  shade  of  Gog  and  Magog.  Lherminier,  Ler- 
minier,  indicate  a  time  when  the  ermine,  abundant  still  in  European  forests, 
gave  a  name  to  the  furrier's  trade. 

So  with  us,  Boucher,  Boutcher,  give  the  pedigree  of  butcher;  Boteltr 
helps  that  of  butler ;  Taylor,  Tayleur  are  older  forms  of  tailor ;  Dyster  is, 
perhaps,  the  fern,  of  dyer ;  Baxter  (not  A.S.  bacestre},  Bagster,  of  bagman  ; 
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implies  at  one  time  a  tautologous  sueur,  from  sutor  (found  in 
Roquefort),  essentially  masculine,  which  would  lead  to  the 
differencing  sueur,  sweat,  by  the  gender. 

At  the  same  time,  that  last  singular  tendency  to  which  I. 
have  alluded,  of  introducing  the  terms  and  forms  of  one 
foreign  tongue  into  another,  may  account  for  many  words  of 
distant  origin  which  turn  up  in  every  language — like  boulders 
carried  far  from  their  original  seatj, — and  which  are  too  often 
supposed  to  indicate  the  actual  presence  in  the  land  at  some 
time  or  other  of  the  race  to  which  they  originally  belonged. 
The  Hun  on  his  long  journey  from  the  Chinese  frontier,  if  he 
took  the  trouble  to  learn  a  certain  number  of  strange  words 
from  the  nearest  tribe  whose  territory  he  crossed,  would  cer- 
tainly not  take  that  of  changing  them  from  region  to  region — 
least  of  all  those  which  first  expressed  for  him  some  new 
object ;  and  thus  by  the  time  he  reached  the  Rhine,  though 
his  language  would  more  or  less  be  a  chart  of  the  whole 
course  of  his  wanderings,  yet  the  most  distant  stages  would 
probably  be  the  most  clearly  marked. 

The  lesson  from  all  which  is,  never  to  forget  the  human 
element  in  philology;  and  whilst  acknowledging  that  words 
have  their  own  special  laws  as  well  as  chemic  substances  or 
plants,  to  remember  also  that  those  laws  are  themselves  sub- 
ordinate to  the  laws  of  the  human  minds  by  which  the  words 
are  used,  and  to  human  wills,  which  now  seem  to  work  with, 
and  now  to  counterwork,  all  other  laws  whatsoever. 


Note. — The  circumstances  of  the  barbarian  conquest  may  serve  to  explain 
many  other  Romance  peculiarities.  For  instance,  I  have  expressed  the 
opinion,  that  the  three  words  manducare,  minuere,  and  mendicare  respect- 
ively, all  tended  ultimately  to  the  form  manger  or  menger,  but  that  the  two 
latter  remained  differenced  from  it  in  manquer  and  mendier,  for  the  avoid- 
ance of  tautology.  But  why  did  manger  win  the  race?  Evidently  because 
words  expressing  bodily  wants,  such  as  eating,  would  be  the  first  which  the 

Hoste  preceded  host.  Leach,  Leech,  show  that  the  early  surgeons  left  a 
numerous  progeny.  Crazier  recalls  the  day  when  to  sell  crosses  was  a 
man's  livelihood.  Bowman  and  Spearman  have  survived  their  occupation. 
The  French  chantre  lingers  among  us  in  Chanter,  veneur  in  Venour; 
whilst  the  Saxon  Chapman  stands  at  bay  in  the  bankruptcy  court,  his 
last  refuge. 
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conqueror  would  get  hold  of,  the  first  to  take  new  shape  at  his  hands. 
And  why  did  mendier  keep  so  close  to  its  original  ?  Evidentl_v  because 
"  begging  "  could  not  be,  for  centuries,  the  concern  of  the  conquering  stock, 
but  that  of  the  conquered,  in  whose  hands  the  old  form  would  remain  much 
longer  unaltered. 

May  I  here  point  out  a  blunder  which  has  crept  into  a  former  paper 
of  mine,  inserted  in  the  Society's  volume  for  1854,  p.  130,  line  4  from 
bottom,  where  egarer  is  explained  "  to  be  away  from  the^are"  ?  It  should 
be  "  to  lead  away,"  the  verb  being  purely  an  active  one.  Another  error  of 
the  press,  p.  128,  line  17  from  bottom,  "Tappret  I'une  etoffe,"— for 
"  fune,"  corrects  itself. 

I  may  also  add,  that  the  words  "  vassor"  and  "  vasseur"  treated  in  that 
paper  as  hypothetical,  appear  from  Roquefort  and  the  Supplement  to  the 
"  Dictionnaire  de  1' Academic"  to  be  real. 


III.— OX  THE  TERMINATION  OF  THE  NUMERALS 
ELEVEN,  TWELVE,  AND  THE  EQUIVALENT 
FORMS  IN  LITHUANIAN.  BY  HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD, 
ESQ. 

[Read  February  the  of  A.] 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Society  I  indicated  the  Finnish 
lika,  excess,  overplus,  as  the  origin  of  the  final  element  in 
Lith.  wieno-lika,  dwylika,  which  are  themselves  generally 
recognized  as  identical  with  Goth,  ain-liba,  twa-liba,  eleven, 
twelve.  It  being  thought,  however,  by  some  members  that 
the  identity  of  this  element  with  Sanskr.  dasa,  Gr.  Se/ea,  had 
been  so  conclusively  established  by  Bopp  as  hardly  to  leave 
the  question  open  to  argument,  I  am  desirous  of  supporting 
my  position  by  further  analogies,  and  a  balance  of  the  proba- 
bilities in  favour  of  the  two  derivations. 

"After  what  has  been  stated,"  says  Bopp,  i.  439,  "I  think 
no  one  can  any  longer  doubt  that  in  our  eilf  and  zwolf, 
strange  as  it  may  at  first  glance  appear,  a  word  is  contained 
expressing  the  number  ten,  and  identical  in  its  origin  with 
dasan,  Se/ca,  and  ten."  The  theory  opposed  to  that  of  Bopp 
has  hitherto  not  had  fair  play,  it  being  supposed  that  Lith. 
wieno-lika,  dwylika,  and  Goth,  ain-liba,  twa-liba  were  derived 
in  the  one  case  from  a  root  lik,  and  in  the  other  from  a  root 
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lib  or  /«/ (Lith.  likti ;  Goth,  aflifnan,  linqui,  relinqui,  remanere ; 
Goth,  laibos  reliquiae),  each  having  the  original  signification 
of  E.  leave,  so  that  eleven  and  twelve  would  have  to  be 
explained,  f  ten  remaining,  one/  '  ten  remaining,  two/  a  mode 
of  speech  which  is  generaDy  felt  to  be  little  in  accordance 
with  the  earliest  efforts  of  an  uncultivated  mind  to  express 
these  compounds.  "  It  would  be  to  be  expected,"  says  Pro- 
fessor Wilson,  in  his  note  on  the  passage  of  Bopp,  "  if  the 
language  wished  to  designate  the  numbers  eleven  and  twelve 
as  that  which  they  contain  more  than  ten,  they  would  have 
selected  for  combination  with  one  and  two,  a  word  which 
signifies  '  and  over/  or  '  more/  and  not  an  exponent  of  the 
idea  to  leave,  to  remain."  In  accordance  with  this  obser- 
vation, the  Old  Slavonic  has  chetyri  na  desyati,  four  over  ten, 
fourteen;  the  Lapp  akta  lokke  naln  (lokko  =  ten;  naln  =  on, 
in),  one  upon  ten,  eleven.  And  the  meaning  which  Wilson 
calls  for  in  the  element  united  with  one  and  two,  in  order  to 
express  eleven  and  twelve,  is  precisely  that  which  we  have 
shown  to  be  the  original  import  of  the  Finnish  root  lik.  The 
notion  of  remaining,  continuing,  is  a  subsequent  development, 
and  is  constantly  expressed  by  means  of  words  signifying  over, 
above.  Thus  we  have  Lat.  superesse,  to  remain;  G.  iibrig, 
remaining,  left;  das  iibrige,  the  rest,  the  remainder,  the 
remaining  part;  uber-schuss,  surplus,  overplus,  residue, 
(Kiittner) . 

The  Lith.  lykus,  overplus,  is  given  as  the  theme  under 
which  is  classed  the  verb  lekmi,  likti,  to  remain  over,  to  leave, 
Lat.  linquere,  relinquere,  relictus,  is  doubtless  from  the  same 
root,  and  the  Gr.  \enra),  \Lfjbiravw,  from  an  equivalent  root 
XtTr,  E.  leave,  with  the  usual  interchange  of  K  and  TT. 

From  Lith.  likti  is  formed  lekanas,  relics,  lekas,  remaining 
over,  uneven,  odd,  a  word  also  used  in  the  formation  of  the 
ordinal  numbers,  antras  lekas,  the  twelfth,  treczias  l~ekas,  the 
thirteenth.  Now  we  use  the  term  odd  in  English  to  desig- 
nate something  in  excess  of  a  collective  number  expressed 
or  understood;  twenty  odd  is  an  uncertain  number  in 
excess  of  twenty  and  below  thirty ;  two  pound  odd  is  an 
uncertain  number  of  shillings  in  excess  of  two  pounds.  Here 
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the  nature  of  the  expression  enables  us  to  leave  the  word 
shillings  to  be  understood  without  danger  of  ambiguity,  while 
in  Lith.  antras  lekas,  literally  the  second  in  excess,  it  is  the 
word  ten  which  has  to  be  understood — the  second  in  excess 
(of  ten) . 

The  numerals  eleven,  twelve,  &c.  are  expressed  in  a  closely 
analogous  manner  in  the  Finnish  dialects.  The  Lapp,  in 
addition  to  the  expression  above  mentioned,  has  akta  mubbe 
lokkai,  one  in  the  second  ten,  *.  e.  eleven ;  wuoste  mubbe  lokkai, 
the  first  in  the  second  ten,  or  eleventh.  In  Esthon.  and 
Finnish,  the  word  for  ten  is  sometimes  expressed  and  some- 
times left  understood.  Esthon.  teist  urisi,  in  another  manner ; 
uks  teist,  or  ii.ks  teist  kummen,  one  in  the  second,  or  one  in 
the  second  ten-eleven.  Finn,  yxi-toista,  eleven,  from  toinen, 
toisen,  the  second,  while  the  entire  sentence  is  preserved  in 
the  expression  for  the  '  twelfth/  toinen  toista  kymmenta,  the 
second  in  the  second  ten. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing  I  should  explain  wienolika, 
dwylika,  Sac.,  an  odd  one,  odd  two,  &c.  or  one,  two,  &c.  in 
excess  (often). 

When  we  compare  lekmi,  the  first  person  present,  with  likti, 
the  infinitive  of  the  Lith.  form  of  the  verb  to  leave,  it  seems 
hardly  possible  to  separate  the  iika  of  the  cardinal  rank, 
toienolika,  dwylika,  eleven,  twelve,  &c.,  from  the  lekas  of  the 
ordinal  rank,  pirmas  lekas,  antras  lekas,  the  eleventh,  twelfth, 
&c. ;  and  to  suppose  that  these  two  sets  of  expressions  are 
formed  on  a  totally  different  plan,  is  surely  a  far  greater 
neglect  of  analogies  than  to  treat  the  element  Iika  as  radically 
distinct  from  Se/ca,  notwithstanding  the  presumption  arising 
from  the  double  form  in  Sanskrit,  dasa,  lasa.  Doubtless  Iika 
might  be  identical  with  Se/co,  but  there  is  no  logical  pressure 
in  favour  of  that  supposition.  We  have  seen  that  the  desig- 
nation of  eleven,  twelve,  &c.,  by  reference  to  the  notion  of 
excess  above  ten,  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
the  adjoining  nations,  and  it  seems  the  natural  tendency  of 
man,  in  the  first  naming  of  these  numbers,  to  make  use  of  an 
expression  corresponding  to  the  complexity  in  which  the  idea 
must  first  present  itself  to  him,  while  the  reduction  of  the 
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expression  to  the  simplicity  of  the  form  ten-one,  ten-two,  &c., 
is  the  operation  of  a  more  cultivated  period. 

The  danger  of  assuming  the  identity  of  elements  capable  of 
being  construed  ten  from  mere  similarity  of  sound,  is  well 
exemplified  by  Sainovic's  comparison  of  Hung,  egy  tiz,  eleven, 
with  Finn,  yxi-toista,  where  he  very  naturally  identifies  the 
second  element  of  the  Finnish  numeral  with  Hung,  tiz,  ten. 
But  the  elements  compared  are  in  truth  altogether  uncon- 
nected, the  meaning  of  toista  being,  as  we  have  seen,  simply 
'  in  the  second/  from  toinen,  the  second,  so  that  the  apparent 
resemblance  to  the  Hung,  tiz  is  entirely  the  result  of  the 
inflexion. 


IV.— ON  THE  TTJSHI  LANGUAGE. 

BY  B.  G.  LATHAM,  ESQ.,  M.D. 

[Read  February  the  5th.~\ 

So  little  light  has  been  thrown  upon  the  languages  of  Cau- 
casus, that  a  publication  of  the  year  1856,  entitled  Versuch 
iiber  die  Thusch-Sprache,  by  A.  Schieftner,  may  be  allowed  to 
stand  as  a  text  for  a  short  commentary. 

The  Tushi  is  a  language  belonging  to  the  least  known  of 
the  five  classes  into  which  Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  Polyglotta, 
distributes  the  languages  of  Caucasus:  viz.  (1.)  the  Georgian. 
(2.)  the  Osset  or  Iron.  (3)  the  Lesgian.  (4.)  the  Mizh- 
dzhedzhi.  And  (5.)  the  Tsherkess  or  Circassian.  It  is  to  the 
fourth  of  these  that  the  Tushi  belongs ;  the  particular  district 
in  which  it  is  spoken  being  that  of  Tzowa,  where  it  is  in 
contact  with  the  Georgian  of  Georgia ;  from  which,  as  well 
as  from  the  Russian,  it  has  adopted  several  words. 

The  data  consist  in  communications  from  a  native  of  the 
district,  Georg  Ziskorow,  with  whom  the  author  came  in 
contact  at  St.  Petersburg.  They  have  supplied  a  grammatical 
sketch,  a  short  lexicon,  and  some  specimens  in  the  way  of 
composition,  consisting  of  translations  of  portions  of  the 
Gospel,  and  two  short  tales  of  an  Arabic  or  Persian  rather 
than  a  truly  native  character.  They  are  accompanied  by  a 
German  translation. 
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Taking  the  groups  as  we  find  them  in  Klaproth,  we  may 
ask  what  amount  of  illustration  each  has  received  in  respect 
to  its  grammar.  In  respect  to  the  vocabularies,  the  Asia 
Polyglotta  gives  us  specimens  of  them  all. 

The  Georgian  has  long  been  known  through  the  grammar 
of  Maggi,  published  upwards  of  two  centuries  ago.  The 
researches  of  Rosen  on  its  several  dialects  are  quite  recent. 
Of  the  Osset  there  is  a  copious  dictionary  by  Sjogren,  and  a 
short  sketch  of  its  grammar  by  Rosen.  The  alphabet  is 
Russian,  with  additions.  Rosen  has  also  given  a  grammatical 
sketch  of  the  Circassian.  This,  however,  as  well  as  his  notice 
of  the  Osset,  is  exceedingly  brief.  Of  the  Lesgian  we  have 
no  grammar  at  all ;  and  of  the  Mizhdzhedzhi,  or  Tshetshent 
group,  the  first  grammatical  sketch  is  the  one  before  us. 

The  alphabet  is  the  ordinary  Roman  modified ;  the  work 
beii:g  addressed  to  the  Russians  rather  than  the  natives,  and 
to  the  European  savans  in  general  rather  than  to  the  Russians. 
Otherwise  the  Georgian  alphabet  might  have  been  used  with 
advantage ;  for  it  is  especially  stated  that  the  Georgian  and 
Tushi  sound-systems  are  alike.  The  modifications  to  which  our 
own  alphabet  has  been  subjected,  are  those  that  Castren  has 
made  in  his  S amoved  grammar  and  lexicon.  So  that  we  may 
say,  that  it  is  in  Castren's  Samoyed  mode  of  writing  that 
Schieffner's  Tushi  grammar  and  lexicon  are  exhibited. 

In  respect  to  the  general  relations  of  the  language,  the 
evidence  of  the  work  under  notice  is  confirmatory  (though  not 
absolutely)  of  the  views  to  which  the  present  writer  has  com- 
mitted himself,  viz. —  (1.)  that  the  languages  of  Caucasus  in 
general  are  so  nearly  mono-syllabic  as  to  be  with  fitness 
ijdesignated  pauro-syHabic  ;  (2.)  that  the  distinction  drawn  by 
Klaproth  between  the  Mizhdzhedzhi  and  Lesgian  groups  is 
untenable ;  both  belonging  to  the  same  class,  a  fact  by  which 
the  philologic  ethnography  of  Caucasus  is,  pro  tanto,  sim- 
plified. Upon  the  first  of  these  points  Schieffner  writes,  that 
che  avoidance  of  polysyllabic  forms  has  introduced  all  manner 
)f  abbreviations  in  the  language ;  upon  the  second,  that  the 
ittle  he  has  seen  of  the  Lesgian  grammar  induces  him  to 
connect  it  with  the  Tshetshents.  It  should  be  added,  how- 
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ever,  that  in  respect  to  its  monosyllabic  character,  he  maintains 

that  the  shortness  of  many  of  its  words  is  due  to  a  secondary 
process;  so  that  the  older  form  of  the  language  was  more 
polysyllabic  than  the  present. 

Of  the  chief  details,  the  formation  of  the  cases  of  the  nouns 

comes  first.  The  declension  of  the  personal  pronouns  is  as 
follows.  With  a  slight  modification  it  is  that  of  the  ordinary 
substantive  as  well. 

SINGULAR.  I.  THOU.  HE. 

Nominative  . .      so ho o. 

Genitive   ....      sai     hai    oxu. 

.         oux. 

oxuin. 

Dative son   hon oxun. 

sona ouxna. 

Instructive  . .      as ah oxus. 

asa    aha oxuse. 

.        ouxse. 

Affective  ....      sox   hox oxux. 

Allative    ....      sogo hogo oxugo. 

ouxgo. 

Elative soxi hoxi ouxxi. 

. ..: oxxi(?). 

Comitative   . .      soci hoci oxuci. 

ouxci. 

oxci(?). 

Terminative . .      sogomci    hogomci  ....      ouxgomci. 

Adessive  ....      sogoh    hogoh ouxgoh. 

Ablative  ....      sogredah hogredah ....      ouxgore. 

— — ouxgoredah. 

PLURAL.  WE.  YE.  THEY. 

Nominative  ..      wai          'txo....  su obi. 

Genitive   ....      wai          'txai    . .  gui    oxri. 

Dative wain        'txon  . .  sun oxarn. 

. .  suna 

Instructive  . .      wai          a'txo  . .  ais     oxar. 

*        . .  asi    oxra. 

Affective  ....      waix        'txox  . .  sux   oxarx. 

Allative    ....     waigo      'txogo. .  sugo oxargo. 
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PLURAL. 


\VE. 


YE. 


THEY. 


Illative  

wailo 

'txolo  .  . 

Elative  

waixi 

'tzoxi  .  . 

Comitative  .  . 
Adessive  .... 
Inessive  (e.).  . 
Ablative  (e.)  . 

waici 
waigoh 
wailoh 
waigre 

'txoci  .  . 
'txogoh 
'txoloh 
'txogre 

Elative  (c.)  .  . 
Conver&ive  .  . 

wailre 
waigoih 

'txolre  . 
'txogoih 

sulo oxarlo. 

suxi oxarxi. 

suci oxarci. 

sugoh   oxargoh. 

suloh     oxarloh. 

sugre    oxargore. 

oxardah. 

aulre. ...  ....  oxarlore. 

sugoih oxargoih. 

That  some  of  these  forms  are  no  true  inflexions,  but  ap- 
pended prepositions,  is  speedily  stated  in  the  text.  If  so,  it 
is  probable  that,  in  another  author  or  in  a  different  dialect, 
the  number  of  cases  will  vary.  At  any  rate,  the  agglutinate 
character  of  the  language  is  indicated.  The  numerals  are — 

>IN  \!..  ORDINAL. 

barl  ....  barloge. 

iss    ....  issloge. 

itt ittloge. 

cha-itt  . .  cha-ittloge. 

si-itt. .  . .  si-ittloge. 

tqeex9  . .  iqeexcloge. 

tqa   ....  tqalge. 

This  the  author  connects  with  the  word  tqo  —  also,  aver- 
again  (auch,  wiederum),  as  if  it  were  10  doubled,  which  it 
most  likely  is.  In  like  manner  tqeexc  is  one  from  twenty  — 
undeviginti : — 

100=p'xauztqa=5x  20. 
200=i9atatq  =10x20. 
300=pxiiaeatq=  15  x  20. 
400=tqauziq=20  X  20. 
500=tqauzig  p'xauztqa=20  X  20+100. 
1 000= sac  tqauziqa  icaiqa= 2  x  400  +  200. 

The  commonest  signs  of  the  plural  number  are  -i  and  -si, 
the  latter  =  is  in  Tshetshents.  The  suffixes  -ne  and  -bi,  the 

El  . 

'  latter  of  which  is  found  in  Lesgian,  is  stated  to  be  Georgian 
in  origin.  No  reason,  however,  against  its  being  native  is 
given. 

D2 


CARDINAL. 

ORDINAL. 

CAB 

1. 

cha  .... 

duihre. 

8. 

2. 

si  

silf'e. 

9. 

3. 

xo  

°**O*" 

xaMe. 

10. 

4. 

ahew     .  . 

.0 
dhewloge. 

11. 

5. 

pxi    .... 

pxilge. 

12. 

6. 

je'tx  .... 

jeixloge. 

19. 

7. 

worl  .... 

worlo^e. 

20. 
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In  verbs,  the  simplest  form  is  (as  usual)  the  imperative. 
Add  to  this  -a,  and  you  have  the  infinitive.     The  sign  of  the 
conditional  is  he  or  h ;  that  of  the  conjunctive  le  or  /. 
The  tenses  are — 

(1.)  Present,  formed  by  adding  -a  or  -u  to  the  root:  i.e. 
to  the  imperative  form,  and  changing  the  vowel. 

(2.)  Imperfect,  by  adding  -r  to  the  present. 

(3.)  Aorist,  formed  by  the  addition  of  -r  to  the 

(4.)  Perfect ;  the  formation  of  which  is  not  expressly  given, 
but  which  is  said  to  diifer  from  the  present  in  not  changing 
the  vowel.  However,  we  have  the  forms  xet=find,  xeti  — 
found;  (perf.)  xetin= found  (aorist).  From  the  participle  of 
the  perfect  is  formed  the 

(5.)  Pluperfect  by  adding  -r. 

(6.)  The  future  is  either  the  same  as  the  present,  or  a 
modification  of  it. 

I  give  the  names  of  those  moods  and  tenses  as  I  find  them. 
The  language  of  the  Latin  grammar  has,  probably,  been  too 
closely  imitated. 

The  first  and  second  persons  are  formed  by  appending  the 
pronouns  either  in  the  nominative  or  the  instructive  form. 
That  an  oblique  form  of  the  pronoun  should  appear  in  the 
personal  inflexion  of  verbs  is  no  more  than  what  the  re- 
searches of  the  late  Mr.  Garnett,  with  which  we  are  all  so 
familiar,  have  taught  us  to  expect.  At  the  same  time,  the 
extent  to  which  the  instructive  and  nominative  forms  are 
alike  must  be  borne  in  mind.  Let  either  be  appended,  and 
when  so  appended  undergo,  under  certain  conditions,  certain 
modifications,  and  a  double  origin  is  simulated.  That  this  is 
the  case  in  the  instances  of  the  work  under  notice  is  by  no 
means  asserted.  The  possibility  of  its  being  so  is  suggested. 

The  participle  of  the  present  tense  is  formed  in  -in;  as 
dago = eat,  dagu-in  =  eating. 

The  participle  of  the  preterite  ends  in  -no  ;  as  xace  =  hear, 
xac  -no  =  heard. 

There  are  auxiliary  verbs,  and  no  small  amount  of  euphonic 
changes ;  of  which  one,  more  especially,  deserves  notice.  It 
is  connected  with  the  gender  of  nouns.  When  certain  words 
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(adjectives  or  the  so-called  verb  substantive)  follow  certain 
substantives,  they  change  their  initial.  Thus — hatxleen  wa  = 
the  prophet  is,  hatxleensi  ba.=the  prophets  are,  waso  wa.  =  the 
brother  is,  wasar  ba.  =  the  brothers  are. 

Again — naw  ja.  =  the  ship  is,  nawr  ja  =  the  ships  are; 
\)stiunoja.=the  wife  is,  bstee  da=the  wives  are. 

This  is  said  to  indicate  gender,  but  how  do  we  know  what 
gender  is?  The  words  themselves  have  neither  form  nor 
inflexion  which  indicates  it.  Say  that  instead  of  gender  it 
means  sex,  i.  e.  that  the  changes  in  question  are  regulated  by 
natural  rather  than  grammatical  characters.  We  still  find 
that  the  word  naiv  is  considered  feminine — feminine  and  in- 
animate. This,  however,  is  grammatical  rather  than  natural, 
sex — "  das  weibliche  Geschlecht  wird  bey  unbelebten  Gegen- 
standen  auch  im  Plural  durch^'-,  bei  belebten  durch  a  ausge- 
driickt."  Then  follow  the  examples  just  given.  How,  how- 
ever, do  we  know  that  these  words  are  feminine  ?  It  is 
submitted  that  the  explanation  of  this  very  interesting  initial 
change  has  yet  to  be  given.  It  recalls,  however,  to  our 
memory  the  practice  of  more  languages  than  one,  the  Keltic, 
the  Woloff,  the  Kafre,  and  several  other  African  tongues, 
wherein  the  change  is  initial,  though  not  always  on  the  same 
principle. 

So,  also,  the  division  of  objects  into  animate  and  inanimate 
recalls  to  our  mind  some  African,  and  numerous  American 
tongues. 

Such  is  the  notice  of  the  first  of  the  Mizhdzhedzhi  or 
Tshetshents  (we  may  say  Lesgian)  forms  of  speech  of  which 
the  grammatical  structure  has  been  investigated;  a  notice 
which  suggests  the  question  concerning  its  affinities  and 
classification. 

The  declension  points  to  the  Ugrian,  or  Fin,  class  of  lan- 
guages; with  which  not  only  the  Tshetshents,  but  all  the 
other  languages  of  Caucasus  have  long  been  known  to  have 
miscellaneous  affinities.  The  resemblance,  however,  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  so-called  cases  may  be  com- 
binations of  substantives  and  prepositions  rather  than  true 
inflexions,  and  the  terminology  may  be  more  Ugrian  in  form 
than  in  reality.  Even  if  the  powers  of  the  cases  be  the  same, 
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it  will  not  prove  much.  Two  languages  expressing  a  given 
number  of  the  relations  that  two  nouns  may  bear  to  each  other 
will,  generally,  express  the  same.  Cases  are  genitive,  dative 
and  the  like  all  the  world  over — and  that  independent  of  any 
philological  affinity  between  the  languages  in  which  they 
occur.  The  extent  to  which  they  are  also  caritive,  adessive 
and  the  like  has  yet  to  be  investigated. 

The  Ugrian  affinities,  then,  of  the  Tshetshents  are  indirect ; 
it  being  the  languages  of  its  immediate  neighbourhood  with 
which  it  is  more  immediately  connected.  In  the  way  of 
vocabularies  the  lists  of  the  Asia  Polyglotta  have  long  been 
competent  to  show  this.  In  the  way  of  grammar  the  evi- 
dence is,  still,  far  from  complete.  The  Georgian,  to  which 
Maggi  gives  no  more  than  six  cases,  has  a  far  scantier  de- 
clension than  the  Tushi,  at  least  as  it  appears  here.  The 
Circassian,  according  to  Rosen,  is  still  poorer. 

In  the  verbs  the  general  likeness  is  greater. 

In  the  pronouns,  however,  the  most  definite  similarity  is 
to  be  found ;  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  forms  in  the 
Circassian : — 

A.\)=father. 


1.  S-ab=my  father. 
W-ab  =  thy  father. 
L-ab  =  his  father. 
To  which  add  — 
(S'a-ra^  J. 


Ui=he. 


2.  H-ab  =  our  father. 
S'-ab=your  father. 
R-ab  =  their  father. 

Ha-ra=we. 
S"a-ra=ye. 
U-bart=they. 


The  amount  of  likeness  here  is  considerable.  Over  and 
above  the  use  of  s  for  the  first  person  singular,  the  s'  in  the 
second  person  plural  should  be  noticed.  So  should  the  b  and 
r  in  the  Circassian  u-bart ;  both  of  which  are  plural  elements 
in  the  Tushi  also. 

Finally  (as  a  point  of  general  philology),  the  double  forms 
of  the  Tushi  plurals  wai  and  txo  suggest  the  likelihood  of 
their  being  exclusive  and  inclusive ;  one  denoting  the  speaker 
but  not  the  person  spoken  to,  the  other  both  the  person  spoken 
to  and  the  person  who  speaks;  plurals  of  this  kind  being 
well  known  to  be  common  in  many  of  the  ruder  languages. 
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V.— ON  THE  CONNEXION  OF  THE  KELTIC  WITH 
THE  TEUTONIC  LANGUAGES,  AND  ESPECLALLT 
WITH  THE  ANGLO-SAXON.  BY  THE  KEY.  JOHK 
DAVIES,  M.A. 

[Read  February  the  19th  and  March  the  5th. .] 
The  connexion  of  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  would 
appear  to  be  a  subject  of  great  difficulty,  if  we  are  to  judge 
from  the  diverse  and  even  conflicting  opinions  of  linguistic 
scholars  on  the  subject.     These  opinions  range  through  every 
degree  of  difference,  from  a  positive  identity,  or  very  close  rela- 
tionship, to  an  entire  and  absolute  separation,  excluding  them 
from  any  position  in  the  same  family  or  class  of  languages.   The 
first  opinion  was  commonly  maintained  by  the  philologists  of 
the  last  century ;  an  age,  however,  in  which  conclusions  about 
the  relationship  or  identity  of  languages  were  often  made  on 
slight  and  insufficient  grounds.     Philology  had  certainly  not 
then  risen  to  the  dignity  of  a  science.     A  few  instances, 
hastily  compared,  with  a  careless  disregard  of  the  true  laws  of 
induction,  were  held  sufficient  to  establish  a  very  close  affinity 
between  a  large  class  of  languages.     From  an  examination  of 
this  nature,  Bishop  Nicholson  thought  himself  entitled  to 
declare  that  the  Teutonic  and  Keltic  languages  differed  little, 
if  at  all,  from  each  other.     "  Lingua  Teutonica "  he  writes, 
"  (sub  qua  Germanise  Superioris  et  Inferioris  Belgica,  Anglica, 
Danica,  Suevica,  Norvegica,  &c.  comprehenduntur)  ut  ante 
judicatum  est,  a  Keltica  parum  aut  nihil  differebat*."     Vi- 
tringa  ventures  to  assert  that  the  Kelts  and  the  Germanic 
races  had  only  one  common  language,  the  apparent  divergence 
being  merely  a  difference  of  pronunciation,  and  that  it  was 
derived  from  the  Greek  and  the  Oriental  languages : — "  Hinc 
enim  colligimus  primo,  linguam  Scytharum,  Celtarum,  Go- 
thorum,    Getarum,   Massagetarum,  Cimbrorum,   Teutonum, 
Germanorum,  id  est,  Belgicam  Yeterem   (omnes  enim  has 
gentes  uno  idiomate  ante  fuerunt  usse,  licet  pronunciandi 
ratio  aliquomodo  per  successum  temporis  fuerit  variata)  ex 

*  Dissertation  at  the  end  of  Chamberlayne's  '  Oratio  Dominica.' 
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Grseca  et  orientalibus  linguis  omnino  derivandam  esse*." 
A  very  extensive  and  liberal  judgement !  but  unfortunately 
not  at  all  borne  out  by  the  very  scanty  number  of  related 
words  adduced  from  these  different  languages.  From  a  similar 
extent  of  research,  the  dogmatic  and  ignorant  Pinkerton 
rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  the  British  races  in  England,  at 
the  time  of  the  Saxon  invasion,  were  properly  an  offshoot  of 
the  great  Teutonic  stock.  He  had  discovered  that  some 
words  in  the  languages  of  these  nations  were  alike,  and  as  the 
Keltic  were  supposed  to  have  no  affinity  whatever  with  the 
Teutonic  languages,  it  was  evident  that  the  British  tribes, 
though  called  Kelts,  were  really  of  Germanic  or  Scandinavian 
origin.  A  theory  of  this  kind,  supported  by  a  slight  amount 
of  related  words,  and  based  upon  the  fallacious  principle,  that 
a  common  element  in  two  classes  of  languages  necessarily 
implies  an  absolute  oneness  in  nature  and  origin,  would 
scarcely  deserve  a  remark,  if  greater  scholars  had  not  given  it 
the  support  of  their  distinguished  names.  According  to  Dr. 
Pritchard,  it  has  been  maintained  by  Mons.  Thierry,  in  his 
'  Histoire  des  Gaulois/  and  by  "  two  writers  whose  authority 
cannot  be  lightly  regarded,  namely  the  modern  historians  of 
Rome,  Niebuhr  and  Dr.  Arnoldf."  It  is  doubtless  very  pro- 
bable that  incursions  were  made  both  on  the  eastern  and 
southern  shores  of  England  by  Teutonic  adventurers,  long 
before  the  time  of  Hengist  and  Horsa.  Even  Carausius,  who 
usurped  the  throne  of  Britain  in  the  year  A.D.  285,  laid  the 
foundation  of  his  power  by  obtaining  the  guardianship  of  the 
eastern  coasts  against  the  Franks  and  Saxons,  and  the  Welsh 
triads  give  an  account  of  some  Teutonic  colonists,  of  still 
earlier  date,  who  established  themselves  firmly  in  the  country. 
But  to  affirm,  with  the  Welsh  bardic  literature  and  histories 
in  our  hands,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Lloegr  (England) 
or  the  Cymric  races,  were  descendants  of  Germanic  Belga3,  is 
to  maintain  a  theory  utterly  at  variance  with  all  historical 
and  linguistic  evidence.  The  authority  of  such  great  names 
as  those  of  Thierry,  Niebuhr,  and  Arnold,  cannot  avail 

*  Obs.  Sacrae,  lib.  i.  c.  "• 

t  Researches  into  the  Physical  History  of  Mankind,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 
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against  incontrovertible  facts,  and  their  assertions  only  show 
that  it  is  possible  for  distinguished  men  to  make  gross  errors 
in  attempting  to  form  a  judgement  upon  races  whose  lan- 
guages or  literature  they  have  not  studied*.  In  this  instance, 

*  There  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  fatality  of  error  whenever  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  scholars  touch  upon  Keltic  matters. 

(1.)  Chevalier  Bunsen  affirms,  that  "as  to  an  alphabet  the  Kelts  never 
had  anv  of  their  own ;  they  brought  none  from  the  East,  and  acquired 
none  in  Europe."  Nothing  can  be  more  erroneous  than  this  very  confident 
assertion.  The  Coelbren  y  Beirdd,  or  Bardic  Alphabet  (literally  the  token- 
stick  of  the  bards)  was  in  use  among  the  Kelts  long  before  the  Christian 
era.  Nay  more,  the  A.S.  terms  staf  (stick,  letter,  writing),  steef-enrawa 
(a  letter-row,  the  alphabet),  show,  what  other  evidences  of  the  fact  confirm, 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  were  taught  the  use  of  letters  by  their  Keltic  sub- 
jects. The  words  coelbren  and  staf-enrawa  were  derived  from  the  practice 
of  writing  or  engraving  on  flat  pieces  of  wood.  Some  very  curious  and 
^interesting  information  on  the  Bardic  alphabet  may  be  found  in  Davies's 
Keltic  Researches,  sees.  vii.  viii.  ix. 

(2.)  Dr.  Latham  asserts,  that  "  from  the  present  time  to  the  eleventh 
century,  we  may  trace  the  native  Welsh  literature  continuously,  but  no 
jfurther.  If  anything  be  older  than  the  laws  of  Hoel  Dha,  they  must 
be  so  by  four  centuries,  with  nothing  in  the  interval." — (Ethnol.  of  the 
British  Islands,  pp.  108,  109.)  As  Howel  the  Good  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  South  Wales,  A.D.  907,  the  following  list,  taken  from  Wilhams's 
Eccles.  Antiq.  of  the  Cymry  (p.  175),  is  at  variance  with  this  assertion: 
"Aneurin,  510-560;  Taliesin,  520-570;  Merddin,  530-600;  Llywarch 
Hen,  550-640;  Golyddan,  560-630 ;  Meigant,  600-650;  Elaeth,  640-700 ; 
Tysilio,  660-720;  Cuhelyn,  7/0-800;  Llevoed,  900-940.  The  above 
;lates  are  from  the  Myvyrian  Archaeology,  vol.  i. ;  where  may  also  be  seen 
several  compositions  by  the  said  bards." 

(3.)  A  more  inexcusable  error  is  made  by  the  author  of  "The  Celt,  the 
Roman,  and  the  Saxon"  (Mr.  Wright).  He  informs  us  that  "they  [the 
Chiefs  of  South  Wales]  took  possession  of  the  important  Roman  town  of 
Maridunum,  and  they  preserved  the  memory  of  its  ancient  name  in  that 
)f  Caer  Marddyn,  or  Caermarthen.  Most  of  the  names  of  Roman  towns 
11  Wales  were  preserved  in  the  same  manner,  as  in  Caer-Seiont  (Segon- 
ium '},  Caer-Went  (Venta),  Neath  (Nidum),  &c."  The  whole  passage  is 
i  tissue  of  errors.  The  merest  tyro  in  Keltic  literature  knows  that  din 
ind  dun  are  Keltic  names  for  a  fortified  town,  and  that  Venta  is  only  the 
Latinized  form  of  the  Keltic  gwent.  Maridunum  and  Venta  were  as 
•ertainly  Keltic  towns  before  the  time  of  the  Romans  as  Londinium  (Lon- 
lou  ,  or  Venta  Belgarum  (Winchester).  Nor  must  the  unlearned  reader 
kssume,  as  Mr.  Wright  would  direct  him  to  do,  that  Caer  is  merely  a  cor- 
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it  would  be  as  reasonable  to  maintain  that  the  Anglo-Saxons 
were  of  Keltic  origin,  because  (as  I  shall  afterwards  show) 
there  are  many  words  in  our  A.S.  dictionaries  which  do  not 
belong  to  any  of  the  languages  of  Germany,  but  are  common 
only  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Keltic.  Whatever  may  be  the 
extent  of  the  common  element  in  the  Teutonic  and  Keltic 
languages,  or  however  the  fact  of  such  a  common  element 
may  be  explained,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  neither  the 
modern  Welsh  nor  the  ancient  Lloegrians  can  be  assigned  to 
a  Teutonic  stock.  The  theories  which  would  bind  together 
either  the  races  or  their  languages  in  an  absolute  identity, 
may  be  dismissed  to  that  "  limbo,  large  and  broad,"  where, 
on  the  authority  of  our  great  Milton,  other  things,  equally 
"  transitory  and  vain,"  are  to  be  found. 

A  totally  opposite  theory,  however,  denying  all  relationship 
either  of  language  or  race  between  the  Teutonic  and  Keltic 
tribes,  was  for  a  long  time  the  received  opinion  among  our 
chief  writers  on  languages  and  ethnography.  Vans  Kennedy 
and  Malte  Bran,  Frederick  Schlegel  and  Pott  agree  in  main- 
taining that  the  Keltic  languages  are  entirely  different  from 
the  Germanic,  or  any  other  branch  of  the  Indo-European 
family  of  languages ;  and  by  others,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
closely  allied  to  the  Basque.  The  opinion  of  Vans  Kennedy, 
that  "  the  Keltic,  when  divested  of  all  words  introduced  into  it 
by  conquest  and  religion,  is  a  perfectly  original  language," 
having  no  affinity  with  any  other,  will  not  have  much  weight 
with  the  linguistic  scholars  of  the  present  day;  but  the  au- 
thority of  Pott  stands  upon  a  better  foundation.  He  notices 
Pritchard's  work  on  the  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Keltic  Nations, 
and,  while  admitting  that  a  considerable  number  of  words 
that  resemble  each  other  may  be  found  in  comparing  the  Erse 
and  Welsh  with  the  Sanskrit  and  its  cognate  languages,  hej 
makes  it  a  ground  of  reproach  that  the  opposite  element  (die 
Kehrseite)  has  been  passed  over  in  absolute  silence.  "A 
glance,  however,"  he  continues,  "  at  the  dictionary  and, 
grammar  of  a  modern  Keltic  language  teaches  the  fact,  thai1 

ruption  of  the  Latin  castra.  Caer  is  a  Keltic  word,  signifying  a  rampart  j 
a  walled  town,  from  cae  (an  enclosure,  a  field). 
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we  have  here  to  do  with  languages  of  an  entirely  different 
class  •  that  the  groundwork  of  the  language,  however  much 
of  the  Sanskrit  may  have  been  blended  and  intimately  united 
with  it,  is  wholly  different  from  that  of  the  Sanskrit  and  its 
European  sisterhood*."  His  remark  on  the  defect  of  Dr. 
Pritchard' s  work  (which  will  equally  apply  to  those  of  Pictet 
and  Diefenbach)  is  not  entirely  without  ground,  though  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  intention  of  these  writers  was  only  to 
exhibit  the  Sanskrit  element  in  the  Keltic  languages.  Dr. 
Meyer  has  partially  supplied  this  defect  by  pointing  out 
some  affinities  of  the  Welsh  and  Copticf ;  but  the  non-San- 
skritic  element  in  the  Keltic  is  more  closely  allied  to  the 
proper  Semitic  tongues.  Dr.  Pritchard  was  aware  of  an 
affinity  between  the  TA'elsh  and  Hebrew,  but  from  an  im- 
perfect acquaintance  with  the  Semitic  languages,  he  was  not 
able  to  develope  it  fully.  The  Gaelic  and  Irish  are,  how- 
ever, still  more  closely  connected  with  the  Semitic  family, 
and  there  is  therefore  an  element  of  truth  in  the  theory  pro- 
posed by  Sir  TV.  Betham  and  others,  of  the  Phoenician 
origin  of  the  Irish  language ;  but  the  truth  which  they  were 
able  to  discover  was  so  exaggerated  and  distorted  by  them  as 
to  become  practically  false.  There  is  here  a  very  interesting 
field  of  research,  containing  many  important  truths  con- 
nected with  the  early  history  of  both  Semitic  and  Indo- 
European  races ;  but  as  this  subject  is  unconnected  with  the 

i  purpose  of  this  paper,  it  must  be  passed  over  for  the  present. 

I  Notwithstanding  the  fact  of  a  Semitic  affinity,  since  the 
Keltic  languages  are  more  extensively  connected  with  the 
Sanskritic  class,  both  in  matter  and  form,  than  with  the 

i  Hebrew  or  any  other  language  of  this  family,  they  are  justly 

'placed  by  Bopp,  Pictet  and  others  among  the  former  class J. 
The  Sanskritic  connexion  is  far  more  extensive  than  Pott  is 
willing  to  allow,  and  more  so  too  than  either  Pritchard  or 

*  Etymologische  Forsehungen,  vol.  ii.  p.  478. 

t  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  p.  1 63.  Valiancy 
has  compared  a  considerable  number  of  Irish  words  with  the  Coptic  in  his 
'  Collectanea.' 

+  Pritchard  (and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  Pictet  too)  has  omitted  many 
Keltic  words  that  are  related  to  the  Sanskrit ;  as 

[SANSKRIT. 
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Pictet  has  shown  it  to  be;  it  includes  many  essential  and 
primary  words,  and  has  affected  so  largely  their  whole  in- 
ternal structure  as  to  make  Pott's  theory — that  the  Sanskritic 
element  was  introduced  by  a  later  contact  with  Sanskritic 
races — utterly  untenable.  The  Keltic  languages  must  con- 
tinue therefore  to  rank  with  the  Indo-European  family, 
though  they  occupy  a  place  in  this  system  more  distant  from 
the  centre  than  the  Germanic,  and  present  some  singular 
features  of  resemblance  to  another  class  of  languages. 

It  is  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  extent  of  the 
connexion  of  the  Keltic  with  any  other  branch  of  the  Indo- 
European  stock,  and  especially  with  the  Teutonic.  Adelung, 
in  the  Mithridates  (vol.  ii.  p.  146),  has  thrown  out  a  random 
assertion,  that  one-half  of  the  words  spoken  by  the  Keltic  races 
are  of  Teutonic  origin,  and  that  this  part  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  in  the  Keltic  languages.  "In  Wales  ist 
diese  Sprache  noch  am  reinsten,  denn  in  Nieder-Bretagne  ist 
sie  viel  mehr  mit  Lateinischen  und  Franzosischen  Einfliissen 
vermischt.  Dass  aber  einer  ihrer  wesentlichsten  Bestand- 
theile  Germanisch,  und  besonders  Nieder-Deutsch  ist,  erhellet 
aus  dem  Augenscheine,  denn  beynahe  die  Halfte  ihrer  "Worter 
ist  aus  dieser  Mundart,  daher  man  sie  auch  fur  nichts  weniger 
als  rein  Britisch  oder  Keltisch  ausgeben  kann."  But  this 
is  not  the  whole  extent  of  their  borrowed  plumage.  "  Yon 

SANSKRIT.  KELTIC. 

ashwah  (horse).  W.  osw. 

ap  (water).  Gael,  ab  ;  W.  ab  in  ab-us  (the  Humber) 

and  ab-er  (the  mouth  of  a  river), 
of -on  (river). 

phullan,  phullis  (sprout,  shoot,     W.  blwydd  (budding  of  trees), 
bloom) ;  phull  (to  open  out,  to 
bloom). 

il   (to   move,    to  hasten) ;     Hat    W.  il  (what  is  in  motion,  progression, 
(moveable,  mobile).  ferment) ;  ilio  (to  put  in  motion,  to 

ferment). 

wad  (to  speak,  to  say).  W.  chwed  (the  faculty  of  speech,  a  say- 

ing) ;   chwedl  (story,  discourse). 

nad  (to   make   a  noise) ;    nadi     W.  nad  (a  shrill  cry,  clamour,  noise) ; 
(river).  nadu  (to  utter  a  shrill  cry).     The 

river  Nadin.     And  many  others. 
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ijer  zweyten   Halfte,"  he   continues,   "  1st  vielleicht  wieder 

die   eine    Halfte  Lateinischen   Ursprungs,   theils   noch  von 

ier  Herrschaft  der  Homer  her,  theils  von  der  spatern  reli- 

jiosen  Cultur."     Only  one-fourth  part,  therefore,  of  their 

language  belongs  rightly  to  the  unfortunate  Kelts,  and  even 

this  scanty  allowance  is  only  granted  as  a  possibility,  perhaps 

until  some  other  race  can  be  found  to  claim  it.     "  Das  letzte 

Viertel  mochte  denn  wonl  noch  Keltischen  oder  Gallischen 

itTrsprungs  seyn"  (p.  148).     But  as  Adelung  has  omitted  to 

show  how  the  Keltic  races  carried  on  the  business  of  life,  or 

aow  the  Keltic  bards  were  able  to  express  the  fervid  emotions 

ipf  their  race  without  this  essential  element  of  their  language, 

,ve  may  dismiss  his  theory  as  a  mere  dream  inspired  by 

ijiatioiial  vanity.     A  Kelt  might  also  retort  upon  the  German, 

.hat  the  words  he  supposed  to  be  borrowed  from  the  Latin  or 

i  Grennan  languages  are  shown,  by  a  comparison  of  these  dif- 

erent  languages,  and  also  from  direct  historical  testimony  in 

•ome  instances,  to  be  for  the  most  part  of  Keltic  origin,  or  at 

east  a  part  of  the  original  inheritance  of  the  Keltic  races. 

If  there  is  any  question  of  borrowing,  since  the  ideal  meaning 

|H  many  of  these  words  is  only  found  in  Keltic  roots,  the 

reight  of  argument  will  certainly  rest  with  the  Keltic  claim- 

ut.     Nor  has  Keltic  vanity  been  less  exacting  in  its  demands 

jhan  that  of  the  Teuton.     Both  parties  are  right  as  to  the  fact 

>f  a  common  element ;  and  the  dispute  as  to  its  origin  may 

emind  the  reader  of  the  famous  conflict  of  the  two  knights, 

rho  saw  the  same  shield  on  different  sides,  and  were  ready  to 

naintain  a  I' entrance  the  correctness  of  their  separate  view. 

Omitting  for  the  present  any  inquiry  about  the  origin  of 
his  common  element,  an  important  question  remains — Is  the 
stimate  of  Adelung  as  to  the  extent  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  languages  a  correct  one  ?  The 
mswer  to  this  question  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the 
aquiry.  If  the  comparison  should  extend  to  the  whole  of 
words  now  spoken  by  any  of  the  nations  of  these  two 
lasses,  the  estimate  is  much  too  large ;  but  if  it  be  confined 
b  the  groundwork  of  these  languages,  omitting  compound 
rords  and  the  additions  which  science  and  civilization  have 
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created,  it  is  certainly  not  very  far  from  the  truth.  Pott's 
assertion  that  a  glance  at  the  dictionary  and  grammar  of  any 
Keltic  language  shows  that  they  are  entirely  distinct  from 
any  of  the  Indo-European  class,  is  merely  a  proof  that  his  exa- 
mination was  only  slight  and  superficial,  and  that  probably 
the  reality  of  the  connexion  may  have  been  veiled  to  him  by 
the  barbarous  form  in  which  Keltic  words  are  usually  pre- 
sented to  the  eye*.  Gwraig  (woman),  for  instance,  seems 
almost  unpronounceable  to  a  German  or  Englishman,  but  w 
in  Welsh  is  equivalent  to  oo  or  ou  in  English,  and  to  oe  in 
German :  it  is  the  feminine  derivative  from  gwr  (man),  and 
has  a  close  affinity  with  the  German  frau;  as  gwr  (Gael. /ear, 
Bret,  gour]  has  to  the  Goth,  vair,  O.  Saxon  wer,  O.  Fries. 
wer,  A.S.  fir  and  wer,  Sans,  vira,  and  Lat.  vir.  The  Gael. 
frag  (wife,  woman)  has  a  still  closer  resemblance  to  its  Ger- 
man equivalent.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  instances,  the 
German  word  can  only  be  thoroughly  explained  by  reference 
to  an  existing  Keltic  root.  After  a  careful  and  extensive 
comparison  of  the  Keltic  languages  with  the  High  and  Low 
German,  and  with  the  Danish  and  Old  Norse  of  the  Scandi- 
navian stock,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  in  this,  as 
in  more  important  matters,  the  hasty  credulity  of  a  former 
race  was  nearer  the  truth  than  the  blind  and  barren  scep- 
ticism of  those  who  succeeded  them.  The  opinions  of  our 
early  linguists  are  not  perhaps  of  much  value  because  based 
on  slight  and  insufficient  grounds — since  "  he  only  discovers 
who  proves" — but,  whether  accidentally  or  otherwise,  Bp. 
Nicholson  and  Vitringa  were  more  correct  in  affirming  an 
almost  absolute  identity  of  these  languages  than  Pott  and 
Malte  Brun  in  denying  any  connexion  whatever. 

Assuming  for  the  present  that  an  extensive  connexion  exists 
between  these  two  classes  of  languages,  it  is  important  to  de- 
termine whether  any  law  can  be  discovered  by  which  we  may 

*  Adelung  and  Pott  are  equally  confident  that  a  "  mere  glance  "  at  any 
Keltic  dictionary  will  show,  according  to  one,  that  the  language  is  half 
Teutonic,  and,  according  to  the  other,  that  it  is  wholly  distinct.  It  may 
be  fairly  questioned  whether  the  knowledge  of  either  ever  extended  beyond 
this  mere  glance. 
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determine  what  belongs  to  the  original  and  organic  life  of  each, 
and  what  is  only  an  element  derived  accidentally  from  mere 
contact.  Dr.  Charles  Meyer  is  of  opinion  that  he  has  dis- 
covered such  a  law*,  and  if  its  truth  could  be  established,  no 
doubt  an  important  step  would  be  gained  in  determining  both 
the  relative  position  of  these  languages  to  each  other,  and  to 
other  languages  of  the  Indo-European  class.  As  I  believe 
that  Dr.  Meyer  has  been  misled  by  regarding  the  Keltic  lan- 
guages from  a  thoroughly  German  point  of  view,  and  that  in 
this,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  his  ingenious  Essay,  he  has 
I  advanced  positions  which  are  not  tenable,  it  is  necessary  to 
state  the  grounds  on  which  I  am  compelled  to  dissent  from 
his  theory.  "What  that  theory  is,  will  be  best  explained  in  his 
own  words.  After  proposing  a  modification  of  Grimm's  law, 
he  proceeds :  "  Now  if  we  apply  Grimm's  law,  thus  corrected, 
to  the  Keltic  languages,  we  shall  find  that  they  have  retained 
on  the  whole  the  scale  of  articulation  belonging  to  the  classical 
languages,  more  particularly  the  Sanskrit  scale,  with  which 
they  agree  in  attaching  the  long  quantity,  not,  as  the  Greek 
and  Latin  do,  to  the  Surd  form  of  the  mute,  but  to  the  vocal. 
I  shall  likewise  illustrate  this  fact,  with  reference  to  the 
English  and  German,  by  a  table  of  comparative  examples." 
;  The  number  of  these  examples  is,  however,  very  scanty,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  fifteen  from  the  Keltic  languages, 
and  these  chiefly  from  the  Welsh.  Then  follows  the  sup- 
posed law  of  connexion  between  the  Teutonic  languages,  or 
rather  the  English  and  German  solely,  with  the  Keltic. 
! "  We  see  from  this  table,  that  whenever  the  connexion  be- 
tween the  English  and  German  word  and  the  corresponding 
Keltic  is  natural  and  organic,  the  mute  or  mutes  which  it 
contains  must  differ  in  a  certain  regular  way  from  those  of 
the  Keltic  word,  according  to  this  scale : 

DENTALS. 

Keltic  t  (tenuis),       English  th,       High  German  d, 

ancient  &  modern. 

„     d  (media),  „        /,  „  ts  (z). 

„     d  (aspirate),        „        d,  „  th. 

*  Bunsen's  Philosophy  of  Universal  History,  vol.  i.  c.  5. 
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PALATALS. 

Keltic  c  (tennis),      English  h,        German  h. 

„      g  (media),  „        k,  „        A,k,h-,  M,  k. 

„     #  (aspirate),        „       g,  „       A,  £;  M,  g. 

LABIALS. 

Keltic p  (tennis),      English/,         German  A,  v ;  M, /,  b. 

„     II  (media),  „       /,  „        /. 

„      b  (aspirate),         „       b,  „        A,  p ;  M,  b. 

If,  therefore,  we  find  English  and  German  words  correspond- 
ing to  others  in  the  Keltic  without  exhibiting  these  regular 
features  of  difference,  we  cannot  be  mistaken  in  concluding 
that  their  relation  to  the  Keltic  is  not  natural  and  organic, 
but  one  that  has  arisen  through  accident.  As  examples  of 
this  class  of  words  in  the  two  languages,  I  shall  mention  the 
following,  several  of  which  it  will  be  seen  were  already  intro- 
duced into  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon."  Then  follows  a 
list  of  fourteen  English  words  and  nine  German,  whose  initial 
consonants  are  the  same  as  in  the  corresponding  Keltic. 

Now  it  is  certainly  very  probable  that  if  a  word  be  imported 
into  another  language,  when  this  language  is  in  a  fixed  or 
crystallized  state,  the  imported  word  will  remain  unchanged 
and  be  easily  recognized  as  a  foreign  element ;  but  if  it  be 
introduced  when  the  language  is  still  in  a  fluid  or  inde- 
terminate state,  it  may  be  so  incorporated  as  to  partake  in 
the  process  of  development  which  this  language  may  after- 
wards undergo.  That  this  is  sometimes  the  case  may  be 
shown  by  an  initial  change  in  the  form  of  a  word  which  Dr. 
Meyer  has  placed  in  his  list  of  derived  words,  but  which, 
according  to  his  theory,  ought  to  be  considered  part  of  the 
natural  and  organic  substance  of  the  German  language. 

Eng.  pear.         Germ,  birne.         W.      peran ;  Lat.  pirum. 

[A.S.  peru.         Du.      peer.          Gael.  peurJ] 

It  may  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  per  means  in  Welsh 
delicious,  sweet  (as  afalau perion,  cultivated  or  sweet  apples; 
llais  per,  a  sweet  voice),  that  the  word  was  originally  Keltic, 
but  having  been  introduced  into  the  primitive  Teutonic  lan- 
guage before  it  was  developed  into  its  subsequent  forms,  the 
word  has  undergone  the  same  process  of  development  or  ! 
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change  as  other  words  that  belonged  originally  to  the  Teu- 
tonic races.  Of  the  other  words  assumed  by  Dr.  Meyer  to 
have  been  introduced  into  the  Gothic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
following  are  so  widely  extended  in  many  different  languages, 
that  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  hazardous  to  affirm  that  they 
were  originally  the  exclusive  property  of  any.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  they  were  the  common  possession  of  many  dif- 
ferent races. 

Eug.  toicer;  A.S.  torr;  Germ.  tJiurm  ;  W.  twr;  Lat.  turris. 
Eng.  care;  Germ,  sick  keliren  ;  Goth,  kar-jan ;  "W.  caru  ;  IT.  car. 
Eng.  cup  ;  G-erm.  kubel ;  W.  cicpan  ;  Ir.  cupa  ;  Grr.  KVTT€\\OV  ;  Lat. 

cupa. 

To  this  may  be  added  that  the  W.  ceis-io  (to  seek,  to  go 
after,  to  fetch,  to  endeavour),  which  is  undoubtedly  a  primi- 
tive Keltic  word,  does  not  answer  so  closely  to  the  Germ. 
kies-en  as  to  Germ,  geiz,  which  is  contrary  to  Dr.  Meyer's 
theory,  whether  the  word  be  supposed  to  be  a  derivative  or  a 
natural  and  organic  element. 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  show,  by  a  more  extensive 
examination  of  other  words  in  these  languages,  that  there 
iare  many  of  which  we  may  affirm  that  they  were  parts  of 
the  natural  and  organic  substances  of  each,  which  yet  do 
not  present  any  change  of  form  corresponding  to  the  law 
which  Dr.  Meyer  has  laid  down,  and  that  on  the  contrary 
there  is  a  large  number,  certainly  derived  from  one  to  the 
other,  which  have  been  affected  by  the  language  into  which 
they  have  been  received  by  a  change  in  the  mute  consonants. 
In  fact,  from  the  inclination  of  the  Keltic  races  to  the  sharp 
sound  of  the  tenues,  we  find  that  in  words  adopted  from  their 
English  neighbours  they  frequently  change  the  English  me- 
dial or  aspirate  into  the  corresponding  tenuis  or  Surd  form, 
and  that  therefore  we  might  more  justly  infer  from  such  a 
phange  that  it  indicates  rather  a  derived  than  an  original 
element  of  the  language.     The  following  words  are  instances 
pf  roots  which  are  common  to  so  large  a  class  of  languages 
hat  they  may  be  safely  assumed  to  have  been  part  of  the 
>riginal  possession  of  each,  which  do  not  change  the  initial 
consonant  according  to  Dr.  Meyer's  law. 

E 
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"W.  tarw  (bull)  ;  Gael,  tarbh.      Germ,  stier,  Eng.  steer,  Lat.  tawus, 

Arab,  tawr,  Chaldee  tora,    Syr. 
tauro. 
W.  tawl  (a  cast-off,  a  separa-     Germ,  thei^theilen^ng.deal,  Arab. 

tion,  diminishing)  ;   tawlu         da-la  (demisit,  eduxit),  Syr.  d'lo 

(to  cast  off,  to  throw,  to         (diminuit). 

separate) . 
"W.  cop   (head,  top),    Gael.     Germ,  kopf,  Eng.  cop,  in  coping, 

ceap.  Sans,  hup,  Lat.  cap-ut,  Gr. 

W.  cwpan  (cup),  Gael,  cup,     Du.   &op,    Gr.    Ku/3/3a,    KVTr 

A.S.  cwppa.  Heb.  gama  and  &ow$,  Arab,  kdb-ya 

(calix  floruni). 
"W".  cri  (cry,  noise).  Germ.  Jcreischen,  Gr.  Kpafa,  Sans.   <j 

ATMS,  Chal.  &raz,  Heb.  /fcam. 
W.poen  (pain,  labour),  Bret.     Germ.  ^>CM&,  Gr.  TTOVOS,  Lat.  pcena, 

poan,  Ir.pian.  Arab.fanna  (propulit). 

It  may  further  be  objected  to  Dr.  Meyer's  law,  that  the 
Welsh  //  is  not  a  labial,  but  a  compound  of  the  liquid  with  a 
guttural,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  sound  being  the  Spa- 
nish II  in  Murillo ;  that  his  distinction  between  d  (media) 
and  d  (aspirate),  and  also  between  g  (media)  and  g  (aspirate), 
as  depending  upon  the  different  degrees  or  quantity  of  air 
with  which  these  letters  may  be  uttered,  is  a  refinement  not 
easily  applicable  in  practice ;  his  "  palatal  aspirate,"  the  W. 
yw  in  gwydd,  not  being  pronounced  with  a  perceptible  differ- 
ence of  force  from  the  g  in  genau,  which  he  terms  a  "  palatal 
media" ;  and  that  moreover,  the  process  of  change  by  which 
the  mutes  in  these  two  classes  of  language  have  been  affected 
is  organically  different,  the  change  in  the  Teutonic  languages 
being  absolute  and  permanent,  and  in  the  Keltic  only  acci- 
dental and  by  the  force  of  assimilation.  In  fact  so  few  words  , 
can  be  found  in  these  languages  that  will  answer  to  the  ! 
requirements  of  Dr.  Meyer's  law,  that  if  all  the  rest  form  ( 
only  a  derived  element,  and  the  evidence  given  by  existing 
roots  be  deemed  conclusive,  we  must  reverse  Adelung^s  asser- 
tion, and  affirm  that  nearly  half  the  words  in  the  Teutonic  | 
languages  have  been  derived  from  the  Keltic. 

In  attempting  to  determine,  therefore,  the  derived  element 
in  either  of  these  languages,  while  we  admit  that  an  un- 
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changed  state  of  the  consonants  may  be  primd-facie  evidence 
of  derivation,  we  cannot  assume  it  to  be  wholly  conclusive ;  and 
that  regard  must  be  had  to  historical  evidence,  where  it  exists, 
and  also  to  the  force  and  position  of  the  related  words  in 
these  several  languages.  The  converse  of  this  proposition  is 
even  less  conclusive ;  for  many  words  which,  according  to  Dr. 
Meyer's  law,  ought  to  be  the  original  property  of  each,  are 
almost  certainly  derivatives. 

In  presenting  an  analysis  of  the  common  element  in  these 
two  classes  of  languages — which  will  be  confined  to  the 
matter  or  substance,  to  the  exclusion  of  form  or  grammatical 
structure, — no  investigation  will  be  attempted  of  the  primary 
source  from  which  it  may  have  sprung,  except  as  this  may  be 
indicated  by  existing  roots;  nor  will  our  limits  allow  more 
than  a  selection  of  words  to  be  offered  under  each  class. 
The  inferences  too  which  they  suggest  in  connexion  with  the 
early  civilization  of  Europe  must  be  left  unnoticed  at  present. 
The  connexion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Keltic,  and  the 
historical  facts  which  this  connexion  indicates,  are  the  chief 
objects  I  have  at  present  in  view ;  but  as  there  was  a  large 
common  element  in  these  languages  before  the  Teutonic  races 
i  took  possession  of  England,  it  is  necessary  to  determine  what 
element  is  due  to  their  primary  identity  before  the  separation 
of  races  took  place,  or  to  their  admixture  before  the  Saxon 
invasion,  before  we  can  present  that  distinct  element  in  the 
;  Anglo-Saxon  which  may  be  attributed  to  a  subsequent  mingling 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  Keltic  races  in  England.  The 
great  importance  of  this  latter  question  in  determining  the 
historical  connexion  of  these  races,  and  the  constituent  ele- 
ments of  the  English  people,  will  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  the 
greater  prominence  to  be  given  to  it  in  the  present  investi- 
gation. 

Related  Words  of  a  general  or  abstract  kind. 

:u%  (war,  fight) ;  gu$-bil     W.  girth  (push,  thrust)  ;  gwthio  (to 
(war-bill,  sword)  ;gu^-T>ord         push,  thrust) ;  cad  (fight,  battle) ; 
(warlikeboard,shield);O.X.         Gael,  and  Ir.  cath. 
\    gudnr  (battle) ;  gu&  (id.). 

E  2 
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A.S.  cwide,  cicede  (speech, 
saying)  ;  cweftan  (to  speak, 
say)  ;  Goth,  qvitlian  (to 
speak) ;  O.H.G.  quedan, 
cheden;  O.N.  quedJia  ;  Mid. 
Du.  quedden  (salutare). 

A.S.  gabion  (to  scoff,  to  de- 
lude) ;  Dan.  gab  (mouth 
of  a  river,  gap,  opening)  ; 
Du.  gabheren  (to  prate). 

A.S.  free  (bold,  wicked,  gree- 
dy) ;  Germ.frecJi;  O.H.G-. 
frochon;  O.Sax.frocno  (au- 
dacter);  Q.N.froekn(stre- 
nuus);  Goth./H&sCavarus). 

Germ,  gruss  (salute,  greet- 
ing) ,  grussen ;  A.S.  gretan, 
grastan ;  Bav.  gruessen. 


A.S.  grim  (fury,  rage)  ;  gram 
(furious,  fierce) ;  Germ. 
grimm  ;  Du.  grimmig  (an- 
gry, ill-natured) ;  Dan. 
grim  (stern,  severe,  sour). 

A.S.  helm  (covering,  helmet, 
foliage)  ;  helan  (to  con- 
ceal, to  cover)  ;  G.  helm, 
hiillen. 

A.S.  galwan  (to  shout,  to  re- 
joice) ;  gcelan  (to  sing,  to 
enchant) ;  Prov. Germ,  gall 
(sound) ;  Du.  galm  (sound, 
noise,  voice). 

A.S.  rynan  (to  whisper,  to  tell 
secrets) ;  run  (letter,  ma- 
gical character,  mystery) ; 
Germ,  rune  (runic  letter). 
Q.TX.r&n  (rune,  confidential 
talk). 


Gael,  ceadal  (story,  narrative) ; 
ceadalach  (malicious,  as  a  story)  ; 
guidh  (to  beseech)  ;  W.  gwed 
(utterance,  saying) ;  gwedawl  (re- 
lating to  speech) ;  gwedwr 
(speaker) . 

Gael,  gab,  gob  (bill,  beak,  mouth) ; 
gabair  (tattler)  ;  W.  gwepio  (to 
grin,  to  mock)  ;  gubain  (to  howl) ; 
Bret,  gaber  (to  banter)  ;  O.Fr. 
gab  (raillery). 

W.ffroch  (furious,  fierce,  ardent)  ; 
ffro  (violent  motion  or  impulse)  ; 
Gael,  friogh  (sharp,  keen)  ;  fear- 
gach  (enraged,  furious). 

"W.  gresaw  (a  welcome)  ;  gresawu 
(to  welcome,  to  show  hospita- 
lity), from  gres  (what  is  warm  or 
cheering)  ;  gresawl  (ardent,  che- 
rishing). 

Gael,  gruaim  (frown,  surly  look)  ; 
grim  (war,  battle)  ;  W.  grem 
(crashing  of  the  teeth,  snarl)  ; 
W.gremial  (to  gnash,  to  snarl). 

~W.  hul  (cover,  coverlet)  ;  hulio  (to 
cover,  to  spread  over)  ;  hitliirr 
(coverer,  slater),  pron.  as  theEng. 
"hillier"=tiler. 

W.  galw  (to  call,  to  invoke) ;  Ir  A 
Gael,  glaodh  (to  cry,  to  shout). 


W.  rTiin  (a  secret,  a  charm)  ;  rhino 
(to  be  mysterious,  to  use  spells); 
Gael,  run  (secret,  mystery). 
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A.S.  Jiatian  (to  hate) ;  Germ. 
Jiassen  ;  Du.  haaten. 

A.S.  grap  (gripe),  gripan  (to 
grip)  ;  Germ,  greifen  ;  Du. 
grypen  ;  Dan.  gribe ;  Goth. 
greipan. 


A.S.  dripan  (to  drop,  distil)  ; 
Germ,  triefen. 

A.  8. man  (sin,  sinful);  O.H.G. 
mein-tdt  (evil  deed) ;  O. 
Sax.  men-dad  (id.) ;  Goth. 
of.  -maindai  (eicXvofievot, 
Dieff.  s.  v.) ;  O.Fries.  menis 
(false) ;  Prov.Dan.  meen 
(craft). 

A.S.  gulian,  gylian  (to  re- 
joice) ;  Goth  .gailjan ;  Germ. 
geilen ;  O.N.  gaela  (to 
cheer)  ;  [Eng.  yule,  pron. 
in  some  provinces  guile  and 
gule,  the  Christmas  feast.] 


~W.  cas  (hatred,  envy)  ;  cassau  (to 
hate)  ;  Gael,  cas  (to  tiirn  against, 
be  angry  with). 

W.  grabinio  (to  grapple,  scramble)  ; 
crop  (snatch,  grapple)  ;  crqff 
(brace  to  fasten  beams ;  a  pair 
of  nippers)  ;  adj.  (securing,  hold- 
ing fast)  ;  Gael,  gramaich  (to 
fasten,  clench,  grasp)  ;  grap  (to 
hinder,  to  stop) 

W.  rTiib  (driblet)  ;  rJiibio  (to  place 
in  a  scanty  row);  Gael,  druigh 
(to  ooze,  drop,  distil). 

Gael,  mann  (bad) ;  mannar  (evil, 
loosening) ;  [the  root  idea  is 
to  loosen,  to  dissolve,  retained  in 
the  Gothic ;]  W.  mall  (softness, 
evil)  ;  adj.  (rotten,  corrupt,  bad) ; 
mallu  (to  grow  rotten) ;  Lat. 
malus. 

"W.  gwledd  (feast) ;  O.Fr.  galle 
(rejoicing,  feast) ;  Gael,  cuilm 
(feast)  ;  Ir.  guala  (gluttony). 


Words  expressive  of  human  nature  or  relationship. 

A.S.  broker  (brother)  ;  Germ.  Ir.  &  Gael,  brathair;    "W.  brawd- 

bruder.  Corn,  bredar. 

A.S.  sweostor  (sister)  ;  Germ.  W.  cJiwaer. 

sch  wester. 

Dr.  Pritchard  has  noticed  the  connexion  of  these  words, 
iand  also  of  the  Erse  athair,  mathair,  dear  (father,  mother, 
daughter),  with  their  German  and  Sanskrit  equivalents*.  To 
his  list  the  following  may  be  added : — 

A.S.  nift  (man,  mortal) ;  O.X.  Gael.  &  Ir.  naoidh  (infant);  naoi 
mt5-r(son,relation);  Goth.  (man,  person)  ;  Gael,  naid  (hus- 
nith-jis.  band)  ;  niat  (brave) . 

*  '  Eastern  Origin  of  the  Celtic  Nations,'  pp.  67,  68. 
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A.S.  maga  (son,  kinsman)  ; 

Goth,  magus  (son)  ;  Prov. 

Qt&frfi.mage;  O.H.G.  mag, 

mach  (relation)  ;   O. Fries. 

mack  (son,  relation)  ;  O.N. 

mogr;  O.Sax.  maga  (son). 
A.S.  lyre  (son)  ;  Goth,  laur ; 

O.N.  bur,  lor ;  O.H.G.ya- 

lor  (proles). 
Goth,  aba  (man,  husband)  ; 

O.N.  afi  (father)  ;  O.H.G. 

alo. 
A.S.    cwen   (wife,   woman) ; 

O.H.G.  chena,  chona. 


W.  mag  (act  of  rearing  or  bringing 
up) ;  magu  (to  bring  up,  to 
breed)  ;  maccwy  (youth,  page)  ; 
Gael,  mac,  macan  (son,  boy) ; 
Bret,  mock ;  Manx,  mac,  maccan. 

Gael,  bar,  lairghin ;  Ir.  bar ;  Corn. 
learn. 


Gael,  ab,  alha  (father,  lord)  ; 
ab  (id.)  ;  aba  (father,  cause). 


Ir. 


"W.  geneth  (girl,  daughter) ;  gan 
(bringing  forth,  birth) ;  Gael. 
gean  (woman)  ;  Ir.  id. 

Names  of  Animals,  Natural  Products,  and  Terms  connected 

with  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  related  names  of  animals  in  these  languages 
is  not  large.  Dr.  Pritchard,  in  comparing  the  Keltic  lan- 
guages with  others  of  the  Indo-European  class,  has  only  three 
words  in  this  class  that  belong  both  to  the  Keltic  and  Teu- 
tonic, though  he  compares  seventeen  Keltic  terms  of  this  class 
with  equivalent  names  in  the  Sanskrit  and  other  cognate  lan- 
guages. A  few  others  may,  however,  be  added  to  the  list : — 
A.S.  mearh,  mearg  (horse) ;  W.  inarch  (horse) ;  marchau  (to 

ride)  ;  marchawr  (horseman,  ca- 
valier) ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  marc  (horse)  ; 
marcair  (horseman)  ;  Bret,  and 
Corn,  march. 

W.  nadr,  neidr  (snake)  ;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
nathair;  Corn,  nadder. 


O.H.G.  mar,  march ;  O.N. 
.  Bav.   merchen ;     E. 


mare. 


A.S.  ncedre   (snake,  adder); 

Goih.nadrs;  Grerm.natter; 

O.Sax.  nadere. 
A.S.  buc  (stag,  buck)  ;  Germ. 

bock  (buck,  he-goat)  ;  Du. 

lok  (he-goat). 


A.S.    hana 
hahn. 


W.  Iwch  (a  buck)  ;  also  the  male  of 
several  animals,  as  Iwch  gafr  (he- 
goat)  ;  Iwch  danas  (buck  or  male 
of  deer),  Pughe  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  loc ; 
Bret,  buck ;  Corn,  louch. 

(cock)  ;  Germ.  Gael,  eun  (bird,  fowl)  :  [the  letter 
h  is  not  used  as  an  initial  in 
Gaelic]  ;  Ir.  id. 
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A.S.  catt  (cat)  ;  Germ.  Tcatze ; 

O.X.  Mt-r. 
A.S.  steda  (horse,  stallion)  ; 

Eng.   steed;    Germ,  stute 

(mare). 
A.S.  earn,  ern  (eagle) ;  O.H.G. 

aro,   arn,   erni ;    Du.   dr ; 

Goth,  ara ;  O.N.  aern,  art; 

Germ,  adler. 
A.S.  beost  (biestings,  first  milk 

of  a  cow  after  calving) ;  Dan. 

beest  (beast)  ;  Du.  freest. 


W.  cath,  caihes  (female  cat)  ;  Gael. 

&  Ir.  cat. 
Gael,  steud  (a  race,  a  horse)  ;  steud- 

each  (race-horse)  ;  steud  (to  run 

swiftly)*. 
W.  eryr  ;  Ir.  iolar ;  Gael,  iolair. 


Gael,  beist,  blast ;  Ir.  blast ;  Corn. 
best ;  W.  Jz0y*£  (wildness,  fero- 
city). 

The  number  of  related  words  connected  with  agriculture 
and  natural  products  is  much  greater,  and  their  investigation 
would  throw  much  light  upon  the  first  advance  in  civilization 
of  some  of  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Our  limits  will 
not  allow  more  than  a  simple  exhibition  of  this  affinity : — 

A.S.  cerlan,  erian  (to  plough)  ;     "W.  or  (surface,  ploughed   land)  ; 

ardd  (ploughed  land)  ;  erw  (land, 
inheritance)  ;  Lat.  h&res ;  Corn. 
araz  (to plough) ;  Bret.oratf ;  Gael. 


O.H.G.  aran  (to  plough,  to 
work) ;  Prov.Germ.  and 
NorthFries.  dren  ;  O.N.  ar 
(ploughing,  labour),  erja ; 
O.E.  ear  ;  O.Du.  erlen  ; 
O.N.  af&r,  ardr  (plough, 
profit,  gain)  ;  O.H.G.  art 
(ploughing);  O.Fries.  erd ; 
art,  arton  (to  plough). 

The  root  is  evidently  ar  (land),  and  is  as  common  in  the 
Semitic  as  in  the  Indo-European  languages.  Heb.  er-ets, 
Arab,  ar-ts,  Syr.  ar-to,  Chal.  ard. 

A.S.  mceste  (food  on  which     W.  mes  (a  portion,  a  meal,  mast  or 

acorns)  ;  mesen  (acorn) ;  mesa  (to 


ar  (ploughing,  agriculture)  ;  ar 
(land,  earth),  v.  to  plough  ;  ara- 
dalr  (ploughman)  ;  Corn,  ardar  ; 
W.  arad  (plough) ;  aradu  (to 
plough). 


animals  are  fattened,  mast); 
mcestan  (to  fatten) ;  meg 
(cow,  fatling) ;  mesan  (to 
eat,  to  feast)  ;  Germ,  mast 
(mast,  food). 

A.S.    lin  (flax) ;    line   (line, 
cord)  ;  Germ,   lein,  leine  ; 


gather  acorns) ;  Gael,  meas  (fruit, 
acorn)  ;  Ir.  meas,  measg. 


"W".  llln  (a  fine  thread  or  fibre,  a 
line,  the  grain  of  wood,  flax) ; 


*  The  A.S.  steda  and  Eng.  steed  denote  therefore  properly  a  swift  horee. 
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Du.  linnen,  linden  (linen 
cloths). 

.S.OTefe(meal,flour);  Germ. 
mehl  ;  Du.  &  Dan.  meel ; 
O.N.  mjol  (meal). 


heiden  (buck-wheat),  weit- 

zen  ;    O.N.  hveitenu  ;   Du. 

weit ;  O.Sax.  hueti. 
A.S.  ryge  (rye)  ;    Du.  rogge  ; 

Germ,  rocken,  roggen. 
Germ,    gran    (grain);    Du. 

graan ;  Dan.  gran. 


llinaidd  (fibrous,  flaxen)  ;  Ir.  lin 
(linen)  ;  Gael,  lin  (thread,  line). 
W.  malu  (to  break  into  small  par- 
ticles, to  grind)  ;  mal  (a  separate 
particle)  ;   Gael,  meil  (to  grind, 
to  pulverise)  ;  meile  (hand-mill, 
pestle,  jaw-bone  :  Lat.  mala) ;  mm  (meal). 

A.S.  JiwcBte  (wheat)  ;  Germ.     W.  yd  (corn) ;  Jiaidd  (barley)  ;  "W. 

gwenith  (wheat) ;   Corn.guanath, 
Gael,  ioth  (corn)  ;  Ir.  ith ;  Corn. 
iz. 
W.  rhyg  (rye)  ;  rhyga  (to  gather 

rye). 

W.  grawn  (berries,  grain),  as  W. 
ceirch  (oats),  from  cair  (berries)  ; 
Gael,  grainne  (grain,  seed-corn, 
a  small  number)  ;  Bret,  greun  ;  Ir.  gran. 
A  S.flet  (cream)  ;  QN.fleyta     Gael.flaith  (milk), 
(supernatantem    liquorem 
demere). 

To  this  list  may  be  added  the  words  wine,  apple,  nut,  cherry, 
bullace,  egg,  mint  and  fennel;  and  the  word  barley,  which  is 
found  in  the  W.  bara  (bread) ;  Germ.  brot.  Probably  also 
the  A.S.  slarige  (cabbage),  which  may  be  a  corruption  of  the 
Gael,  cearslach. 

W.  imp  (shoot,  graft,  scion)  ;  impio 
(to  engraft,  to  inoculate) ;  impiad 
(shooting,  germinating) ;  Gael. 
impidh  (twig,  rod,  also  conver- 
sion, persuasion,  entreaty). 
"W.  cwlltyr  (coulter,  ploughshare), 
[from  cwll  (what  divides  or  sepa- 
rates), and tir  (land), Lat. terra*"]  ; 
IT.  &  Gael,  coltar  ;  Corn,  colter ; 
Bret,  coultr. 

W.  rhacai  (rake)  ;   [rhac  (fore,  be- 
fore)] ;  Gael,  rach  (to  go,  proceed, 


A.S.  impan  (to  engraft,  to 
plant) ;  Germ,  impfen ; 
Dan.  ympe  (graft,  scion). 


A.S.  culter  (coulter,  knife)  ; 
Germ.  Itolter  ;  Du.  kouter. 


A.S.    race    (rake);     Germ. 
rechen ;  Goth.  raka. 


*  It  is  not  a  valid  objection  to  this  derivation  (which  is  due  to  Dr.  Puglie) 
that  in  modern  Welsh  the  t  in  tyr  would  be  changed  into  the  medial  d,  be- 
cause the  present  system  of  mutation  in  Welsh  is  comparatively  a  modern 
development. 
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A.S.    racu 
course). 


move)  ;  rac  (rake)  ;  racan  (a  little 
rake)  ;  racacJi  (like  a  rake,  crash- 
ing noise)  ;  Corn.  &  Bret,  rakkan 
(rake). 

(narrative,  dis-  rac,  v.  (to  rake,  to  make  a  crashing 
noise,  to  croak,  to  rehearse,  to  re- 
peat); racair  (prattler,  romancer). 
Gael.  &  IT.  grib  (manger)  ;  W.  crib 
(comb,  card) ;  cribin  (a  hay-rake). 


A.S.  crib  (crib,  stall);  Dii. 
krib  ;  Dan.  Jcrylbe ;  Germ. 
krippe. 

The  primary  meaning  is  apparently  a  bar,  and  thence  what 
is  barred. 


Du.  tros  (bunch,  cluster,  bag- 
gage) ;  Dan.  trosse  (cord, 
rope) ;  tros  (baggage) ; 
Eng.  truss. 

A.S.  stac  (stake,  staking); 
Dan.  stac  (pile  of  hay)  ; 
S\v.  stacka. 

A.S.  claeg  (clay)  ;  Germ.  Tdei\ 
Du.  Mei. 


Germ.,  Dan.  &  Du.  mergel 
(marl)  ;  A.S.  mearh,  mearg 
(marrow). 


Gael,  trus  (girdle,  girth,  bundle) ; 
"W.  trwsa  (pack,  burden,  truss). 


"W.  ystaca  (a  standard,  a  heap) ;  Ir. 

stacadh ;  Gael,  stac  (stake,  pillar, 

stack). 
W.  clai  and  llai  (clay) ;  llai  (a  dark 

grey  colour),  as   march   llai   (a 

dark  grey  horse);  Gael,  clabar 

(mire,  clay)  ;  ere  (clay) ;  creach= 

Eng-  grey  (blind,  grey). 
W.  marl  (earth  deposited  by  water, 

marl)  ;  mer  (marrow)  ;  Gael.  & 

Ir.  marla. 


The  largest  class  of  related  words  in  these  languages  is  that 
which  includes  the  terms  connected  with  government  and  an 
incipient  stage  of  civilization.  The  words  connected  with 
government  are  those  which  express  simple  authority,  or  a 
patriarchal  state  unconnected  with  constitutional  forms ;  and 
the  words  which  a  common  civilization  had  invented  or  im- 
ported, indicate  a  primitive  state  of  society,  before  increasing 
wealth  had  created  a  want  for  the  luxuries  which  commerce  or 
art  can  supply.  The  arts  of  weaving,  boat-building,  and  ele- 
i  mentary  carpentry  and  smith's  work,  were  evidently  almost 
|  the  only  arts  known  at  the  time  when  these  races  were  in 
!  contact  with  each  other. 
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A.S.nea (ruler, master);  rice  Gael,  rigli  (king);    "W.  rM  (sire, 

(power,  kingdom)  ;    brego  chief)  ;   rliiad  (an  originating) ; 

(king);   reg-luord  (noble-  rhial  (a  primary  or  original  stock); 

man)  ;  Germ,  reich  ;  O.H.  rhian  (a  dame,  lady)  ;  rkianon  (a 

G.  rihhi  (valens) ;    Goth.  paragon,  goddess). 
reiJcs   (ruler) ;    Dan.   rige 
(kingdom). 

[Perhaps  the  origin  of  the  Gr.  and  Lat.  Rhea,  as  W.  gwen 
(fair,  beautiful)  —ven,  may  be  connected  with  Venus.] 
A.S.  bora  (ruler)  ;  Germ,  em-     Gael,  lor  (high,  proud,  noble)  ;  Ir. 
por,  em-poren.  borr  (id.)  ;  W.  bar  (top,  summit). 

The  word  baron  (W.  baron,  chief)  is  from  the  same  root. 
A.S.  eorl ;  O.Dan,  earl.  Gael,  iar-fhlath,  pronounced iarl  by 

contraction  (a  viceroy,  feudatory 

lord,  earl),  from  iar  (after,  second  in  order),  andflath  (lord,  prince) ; 
Corn,  arlutk;  Ir.  iar-flaih  and  iarla\  "W.  iarll  (earl,  noble). 

Among  the  Celtic  races  the  earl  was  properly  a  viceroy  or  . 
lord-lieutenant.  We  read  in  the  Welsh  annals  that  Vortigern 
was  earl  over  Gwent,  Erging  (mod.  Erchenfield),  and  Euas. 
"  Gortheyrn  Gorthenau  iarll  oedd  hwnw  ar  Went/'  &c. ;  and 
Armstrong  (Gael.  Diet.  s.  v.  iar-flath]  speaks  of  one  who  was 
earl  or  viceroy  over  maritime  Muthan. 

A.S.  CB  (law,  common  law)  ;  Ir.  adh,  agh,  pron.  awe  (law,  human 
cebec  (law-books)  ;  lagu,  or  divine) ;  Gael.  lag~h  (law,  order, 
lag,  lah  (law)  ;  Dan.  lov ;  the  stretch  of  a  bow)  ;  Ir.  leagh 
Sw.  lag ;  Fries,  lag.  (accordingtoYallanceyaZ-a^the 

great  law ;  but  probably  the  A.S. 

lecgan  (to  lay,  to  establish)  may  be  the  origin  of  the  word) . 

A.S.     wic     (dwelling-place,     W.  gwic  (town,  village)  ;  gwica  (to 

street,     village)  ;      Goth.         hawk  about  the  town)  ;  gwicawr 

veihs ;  Fries.  wiTc.  (a  pedlar)  ;  gwig  (corner,  nook, 

opening  or  retreat   in  a  wood, 
grove,  fortress,  town). 

From  the  W.  gwig  is  derived  the  name  of  a  village  in  Lan- 
cashire, Wigg;  and  the  first  syllable  in  Wigton  (Scotland). 
A.S.    tins    (house) ;     Germ.     "W.  hws   (covering)  ?   just   as  the 
haus ;  Du.  Jiuis.  Gael.  dacJiaidh  (home,  dwelling- 

place)    is    connected   with    the 
Germ,  dach,  dechen. 
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A.S.    ffafol    (tax,    tribute)  ;     Gael,  gabhail  (bh  =  v},  (the  act  of 
Prov.Germ.  gabel.  seizing,  spoil,  conquest,  tribute)  ; 

Jr.  gabhail.      "  Gabhail,"    says 

Vallancey,"  is  pronounced  gavail,  and  means  any  landed  settlement, 
acquired  by  conquest,  by  inheritance  or  contract.  Its  etymolo- 
gical meaning  is  conquest."  Gabhail  cine  (family  settlement). 
This  is  the  origin  of  the  law-phrase  "gavel-kind,"  derived  by 
Somner  from  ffafol  (tribute)  and  cynde  (mode  or  quality),  and  by 
others  from  gif  or  give-all-kind.  Gavel-kind  was  the  old  British 
law  of  real  property.  W.  gafael  (hold,  seizure). 
A.S.  mal  (toll)  ;  O.N.  mail  W.  mal  (a  separate  particle,  grind- 

ing, contribution,  tax)  ;  Ir.  & 
Gael,  mal,  mail  (rent,  tribute, 
tax)  ;  Bret,  mael  (gain). 
W.  toli  (to  curtail,  diminish,  take 
from)  ;  toll  (fraction,  custom  or 
toll)  ;  tolli  (to  take  a  part  from, 
to  exact  toll)  ;  tollawr  (a  tax- 
gatherer). 

W.  gwe  (web)  ;  gweu,  gwau  (to 
weave)  ;  gwead  (weaving,  knit- 
ting) ;  gweadur  (weaver)  ;  Gael. 
Jigh  (to  weave,  to  plait)  ;  fig- 
headair  (weaver,  twister). 
W.  bale  (balk,  ridge)  ;  bal  (promi- 
nence) ;  Gael,  bale  (ridge,  bound- 
ary) ;  Ir.  bale. 

W.   maned  (a  hand-basket),  from 
mun  (a  hand,  Lat.  manus)  ;  Gael. 
man  (hand)  ;  IT.  mana. 
W.  mur  (a  wall)  ;  murio  (to  fix,  to 
establish,  to  build  a  wall);  ~W. 


(pay)  ;  Germ,  mahl  (agree- 
ment). 

A.S.  tol,  toll  (tax,  tribute) 
Germ.  zoll. 


A.S.  web  (web) ;  webban  (to 
weave) ;  Germ,  webe,  ice- 
ben. 


A.S.  balca  (ridge,  beam,  balk); 
Germ,  balken  ;  O.N.  bdlkr 
(fence)  ;  Dan.  bieelke. 

A.S.  mand  (basket)  ;  Germ. 
&  Du.  mand. 


A.S.  ?«wr(wall);  Germ,  matter; 
Du.  muur  ;  also  A.S.  weal 
(wall);  Germ,  wall;  Du. 
wal. 


A.S.  fiasc    (flask);     Germ. 

flasche;  T)u.Jles. 
A.S.  miln  (mill)  ;  Du.  molen  ; 

Germ,  muhle. 

A.S.  parruc  (park)  ;    Germ. 
park  (park,  warren). 


gicall    (feace,    rampart,    wall)  ; 

Gael.   &   Ir.  fal  (circle,   fence, 

scythe,  Lat.yb&r). 
^ff.fflasg  (a  vessel  of  straw  or  wicker 

work,  a  basket)  ;  Gael.Jlasg. 
W.  melin,  from  melu  (to  grind)  ; 

Gael,  muilionn. 
W.  pare  (enclosure,  field,   park)  ; 

parcio  (to  enclose,  to  hedge  in)  ; 
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A.S.    post    (post);     Germ. 

pfosten ;  Du.  post. 
A.S.  rcep,  rap   (rope) ;    Du. 

reep  ;   Sw.  rep  ;  Dan.  reeb. 
A.S.  panne  (pan)  ;  Du.  pan ; 

Germ,  pfanne. 

A.S.  bat  (boat,  ship) ;  Du. 
boot\  Dan.  baud;  Germ. 
lot. 


A.S.   clucge  (bell);     Germ. 

JclocJce ;  Du.  &  Fries.  Jclok. 
A.S.  myse,  mese  (table,  dish)  ; 

O.H.G.  mias,  meas  ;  Goth. 

ines. 
Germ,    lohn   (wages,   hire) ; 

Dan.  Ion. 


Qerm.wolle. 


Gael,   pairc  (enclosure,    field) ; 
Ir.  id. 

~W.post*  (post,  pillar,  limb)  ;  Gael.  1 
post  (post,  pillar)  ;  Ir.  posta. 

~W.  rnaff1  (a  rope) ;  Eng.  reef;  Ir.  1 
ropa ;  Gael.  rop. 

W.  pan  (pan,  bowl,   cup) ;    Gael,  j 
panna  (id.)  ;  pannag,  bannag  (pan- 
cake). 

W.  bad  (boat) ;    badwr  (boatman,  \ 
sculler) ;     Ir.   bad ;     Gael.   bad. 
[Pughe  derives  the  word  from  ba 
(immersion),  and  also  badd  (bath), 
A.S.  baft,  from  the  same  root.] 

W.  clock  (bell)  ;  clog  (bell,  clock)  ; 
Ir.  clog. 

Gael,  mias  (a  plate,  dish)  ;  Ir.  mias ; 
Corn,  mius  (basket)  ;  Bret,  meuz ; 
W.  mwys  (basket,  hamper). 

Gael.  Ion  (provision,  food)  ?  Ir. 
id. ;  W.  llimiaeth  (formation,  ar- 
rangement, providence,  food) ; 
Lewis. 

Gael.  &  Ir.  olann ;  W.  gwlan. 


To  these  may  be  added  many  names  of  clothing  or  equip- 
ment, as  breeches,  trowsers,  hat,  cap,  gown,  bonnet,  saddle, 
bridle,  mat,  belt,  girth,  and  such  words  as  door,  pole,  pale, 
rail,  tool,  and  other  names  of  common  things. 

The  Upper  German  finds  in  some  instances  its  equivalents 
in  the  Keltic;  as  Germ,  schalk  (rogue,  knave),  A.S.  scealc', 
Gael,  scalag  (a  man-servant),  just  as  the  Eng.  knave  from 
Germ,  knabe ;  and  Germ,  schelm  (wag,  rogue) ;  Gael,  sceilm 
(boasting  tattle,  an  impudent,  prattling  person),  sceilmeil 
(impudently  garrulous) ;  but  the  connexion  is  decidedly  closer 
between  the  Keltic  and  Low  German  languages,  as  in  the 
following  instances : — 

*  This  is  an  old  Keltic  word.  Pabo,  in  the  fifth  century,  was  called  by 
his  fellow-countrymen,  Post-Pry duin  (pillar  of  Britain),  for  his  heroic 
efforts  against  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders. 
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Gael,  tubag  (tub,  vat) ;  W.  twb ;     Du.  tobbe ;  Germ,  zuber. 

peur  (pear)  ;           —  per ;       —  peer ;  —     dime. 

—  top  (top,  tuft) ;      —  top,  fob;  —  tobbe. 

—  blast, beist  (beast);                     —  beest;  —     thier. 

—  rop  (rope) ;  —  rhaff;    —  reep ;        —     tan. 

-  stic  (stake,  stick) ;  —  stik ;         —     stock, 

sleeken. 
—  crib',      —  krib;        —     krippe. 

Many  others  of  a  similar  kind  might  be  adduced,  some  pe- 
culiar to  the  Low  German  and  Keltic,  and  others  exhibiting  a 
closer  relation  in  form  than  the  corresponding  High  German 
words.  Adelung  and  Diefenbach*  have  both  noticed  this 
closer  relationship  of  the  Keltic  and  Low  German  languages. 

From  an  analysis  of  these  two  classes  of  language,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  present  themselves  : — 

(1.)  That  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  related  words, 
certainly  not  borrowed  one  from  the  other,  to  establish  a 
common  origin  in  a  pre-historic  age ;  but  as  many  primary 
words  in  the  Keltic  are  more  nearly  related  to  the  Sanskrit, 
or  to  other  Sanskritic  languages,  than  to  the  Teutonic,  we 
may  infer  that  there  was  a  long  interval  of  separation  before 
these  races  came  again  into  contact  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine 
and  the  Weser. 

(2.)  That  this  affinity  is  closer  between  the  Keltic  and  Low 
German,  partly  from  the  fact  that  the  Low  German  dialects 
represent  more  nearly  the  original  type  of  the  Teutonic 
speech,  and  partly  because  the  connexion  between  these  races 
was  more  intimate  in  the  western  parts  of  Germany  than  in 
the  middle  and  eastern. 

(3.)  That  the  large  number  of  related  words  connected 
with  agriculture  and  the  arts  of  life  is  a  proof  that  one  race 
must  have  borrowed  some  words  of  this  class  from  the  other, 
and  as  we  know  that  the  Keltic  races  settled  in  Europe  before 
the  Teutonic  tribes,  and  from  the  evidence  of  Tacitus  and 
other  writers  f  that  they  had  attained  to  a  higher  degree  of 

*  "  Lagen  die  Kelt,  sprachen  der  Gothischen  naher."     Worterb.  der 
Gothischen  Spraehe,  s.  v.  Kalkjo. 
t  Germ.  c.  28. 
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civilization  than  their  Teutonic  neighbours,  it  is  reasonable  to 
infer  that  a  considerable  number  of  these  words  must  have 
been  originally  Keltic*. 

(4.)  That  the  connexion  between  them  had  little  influence 
on  the  intellectual  or  spiritual  life  of  either.  In  the  language 
of  the  Germans,  it  was  more  objective  than  subjective.  The 
words  connected  with  religion,  and  those  which  express  the 
emotions  or  the  operations  of  the  intellect,  have  been  evolved 
from  a  distinct  and  independent  national  life.  The  relation 
was  evidently  one  of  contact  or  neighbourhood  simply.  It  left 
untouched  the  deeper  life  of  each,  and  the  development  which 
culture  and  civilization  have  given  to  the  separate  Keltic  and 
Teutonic  races  has  been  subject  to  the  laws  which  their  pecu- 
liar natures  have  impressed  upon  them.  This  assertion  will 
hold  good  as,  for  instance,  between  the  Welsh  or  the  French 
nations  (nine-tenths  of  the  latter  being,  according  to  Mons. 
Thierry,  of  Keltic  extraction)  and  the  German  races ;  but  in 
England  there  has  been  a  closer  union  of  Keltic  and  Teutonic 
elements,  as  I  shall  presently  show,  and  whatever  differences 
exist  in  the  national  life  and  manners  of  the  English  and 
German  nations  may  be  attributed  in  part  to  this  composite 
form  or  character  of  the  English  race. 

After  eliminating  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  speech  that  ele- 
ment that  was  common  to  the  Keltic  and  Teutonic  races,  both 
in  England  and  Germany,  there  remains  a  certain  Keltic 
infusion  peculiar  to  it,  which  could  only  have  been  brought  in 
by  a  mixture  of  races,  dating  almost  from  the  time  that  the 
Anglo-Saxons  took  possession  of  the  country.  When  I  speak 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  I  do  not  mean  the  language  of 
Caedmon  or  Bede,  but  that  which  was  actually  spoken  by  the 
people  in  their  age,  and  by  the  generations  that  followed 
them.  Many  of  the  words  inserted  by  Bosworth,  for  instance, 
in  his  A.S.  dictionary  are  not  found  in  any  of  the  works  that 
belong  to  that  period  of  our  history,  but  they  were  not  the 
less  used  in  the  popular  speech  of  the  country :  they  have  i 

*  This  view  receives  confirmation  from  the  fact,  that  the  names  of  wild 
plants,  and  of  animals  not  domesticated,  are  rarely  the  same  in  the  Keltic    : 
and  Teutonic  languages. 
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been  found,  chiefly  by  Somner  and  Lye,  in  ancient  documents 
belonging  to  that  age,  and  were  therefore  certainly  part  of 
the  common  speech  of  the  people  at  the  time  when  they  were 
written.  We  catch  from  them  a  glimpse  of  the  actual  state 
of  the  language  then  spoken  in  England.  The  image  reflected 
by  them  is  in  this  respect  more  true  and  more  complete  than 
the  idea  we  may  form,  and  which  is  commonly  formed,  of  its 
condition  at  that  time  from  the  more  elaborate  writings  that 
have  come  down  to  our  age.  For  historical  purposes  the 
language  of  the  vulgar  may  be  more  important  than  that  of 
the  gentleman  or  the  scholar,  because  it  may  bear  more 
distinct  marks  of  a  peculiar  race.  Now  the  words  of  this 
class,  in  our  Anglo-Saxon  dictionaries,  are  to  a  great  extent 
of  Keltic  origin,  and  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  if  we  knew 
more  of  the  common  language  of  the  time,  if  some  Anglo- 
Saxon  Moliere  or  Shakspeare  had  given  us  the  speech  of  a 
Jourdain  or  Falstaff  of  their  age,  we  should  find  in  it  more 
distinct  traces  of  a  Keltic  population.  The  larger  propor- 
tionate amount  of  Keltic  words  in  our  modern  colloquial 
English  is  certainly  a  strong  additional  argument  in  favour  of 
such  a  supposition. 

Words  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Keltic  Languages. 

ANGLO-SAXON.  KELTIC. 

adel  (disease)  ;  adl  (diseased,  Gael.  &  Ir.  adhall  (corruption,  sin)  ; 
putrid).  adTialtras  (adultery,  as  being  sin 

par  excellence) ;  ~W.  Tiadl  (de- 
cayed, rotten). 

ael,  eld  (fire)  ;  (elan  (to  kindle,  Gael,  ial  (light) ;  eibhle  (fire,  flame) ; 
to  light)  ;  ilan  (to  burn).  W.  il  (fermentation);  ilio  (to 

ferment)  ;  Eng.  ale  ? 

amas  (a  weaver's  rod).  Gael,  amas  (hitting,  aiming). 

ait  (kiln).  Gael,  ath  (kiln)  ;  as  (to  kindle  a 

fire)  ;  ~W.  odyn  (kiln). 

kel  (funeral  pile,  burning).  Gael,  leal  tuinn  (the  fire  of  Bel  or 

Belus)  ;  W.  lei  (the  god  Belus, 

also  devastation,  havoc,  war ;  Ij&t.  Bellona,  helium),  and  tan  (fire). 

The  b<el  was  properly  the  fire  burned  in  honour  of  Bel,  and 
the  superstitious  practice,  which  probably  in  some  parts  of 
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England  was  actually  an  idolatrous  worship  at  the  time  of 
the  Saxon  invasion,  has  continued  almost  to  our  own  day.  In 
Lancashire  the  beltane  was  not  altogether  forgotten  in  the 
Fylde  country,  and  other  remote  parts  of  the  county,  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century.  "  In  the  north  of  England,"  says 
Dr.  Pughe,  "  an  altar  was  found  in  which  occurs  the  epithet 
Bel  y  Duw  Cadr,"  that  is  'Bel,  the  Mighty  God*.5  This  is 
the  origin  of  the  B/oman  name  Belatucadrus,  which  was  not 
the  Gaulish  Apollo,  as  Fosbroke  states  f,  but  rather  the  Keltic 
Mars. 

AN7GLO-SAXON.  KELTIC. 

bansegn  (banner).  W.  baner,  from  ban  (what  is  high, 

lofty,  or  prominent)  ;  Gael,  bann 
(high).  . 

baron  (man?  Lye).  W.  barwn  (nobleman),  from  bar 

(high,  lofty). 

Lye  is  therefore  mistaken  in  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and 
we  may  add  that  the  A.S.  baron,  used  before  the  time  of  the 
Conquest,  is  a  proof  that  some  words,  supposed  to  have  been 
brought  in  by  the  Normans,  were  really  derived  from  the 
native  Keltic  races. 

basing  (a  short  cloak).  "W.  bos  (shallow).     The  word  bos 

means  primarily  what  is  low,  and 

is  found  in  bastard  (W.  bastardd,  what  is  of  base  origin,  a  bastard), 
from  bas  and  tardd  (origin,  issuing  forth,  and  hence  a  spring,  and 
also  budding). 

bat  (bat,  club) .  Gael,  bat  (stick,  cudgel) . 

blanca,  blonca  (a  grey  horse,     "W.  blanc  (colt). 

a  horse). 

The  A.S.  blanca  probably  means,  not  a  grey,  but  a  young 
horse. 

Uedu  (bowl,  goblet).  Gael,  bleidh  (cup,  goblet)  ;  Ir.  (id.). 

brcer  (briar) .  Gael,  briar  (thorn,  prickle,  tile,  pin)  ;| 

Ir.  briar;  Bret,  brug ;  W.  miar 
(briar,  bramble).     -3fin  "Welsh  sometimes  represents  an  older  b, 

*  Many  altars  have  been  found  dedicated  to  this  deity,  chiefly  in  Cum- 
berland.    See  Wright's  '  Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon,'  p.  292. 
t  Encyclopaedia  of  Antiquities,  vol.  i.  p.  186. 
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f,  or  v ;  as  men  (wain,  cart),  Gael.feun,  Ir.fen,  and  masg  (lattice- 
work, mesh),  comp.  with  basg  (netting,  plaiting),  whence  Eng. 
basket. 

ANGLO-SAXON.  KELTIC. 

bran-icy rt  (blackberry).  Gael,   bran    (black),   s.   (a   raven, 

rook)  ;    W.  bran  (crow)  ;    Bret. 

bran  (noir,corbeau);  "  En  Franche-Comte,^-a»=^/ai^,"  Bullet. 
bratt  (cloak).  Gael,  brat  (mantle,  veil,  coverlet)  ; 

li.brat  (mantle)  ;  "W.  brat  (piece, 
rag). 
TV.  bryiceg,    from   briic    (what  is 

broken  or  in  pieces). 
Gael,  broc  (a  dark  grey  colour,  a 
badger)  ;    Corn.  &  Bret,  brock ; 
TV.  broc  (dark  grey),   as   ceff"yl 
broc  (a  dark  grey  horse). 
TV.  bro  (a  level  champaign  country, 
vale)  ;  broaicl  (tending  to  a  level 
form). 
Gael,  brot;  Ir.  broth-,    Gael,   bro- 

thas  (farrago,  brewis). 
Gael,  burn  (water). 
TV.  cebystr  (fastener,  halter).   This 
word,   like    many   other    Latin 
words,  is  undoubtedly  of  Keltic 

origin.  It  is  formed  from  cab  (tent,  cabin,  primarily  a  conical 
tent  formed  by  rods  tied  together  at  the  top)  and  ystyr  (that 
which  gives  existence,  form,  or  figure).  Capistrum  or  cebystyr 
means  originally  a  tent-fastener,  and  thence  any  holding  or  fast- 
ening rope. 

W.  each. 

Gael,  calm,  calma  (stout,  strong,  a 
champion) ;     TV.     gall    (power, 
energy)  ;  gallus  (powerful). 
Gael,  ceap  (head,  block,  cap) .    Box- 
horn  has  cap  (bonnet) ;  "W.  capan. 
TV.   carchar   (prison,  confinement, 
stocks),  from  carch  (a  confined 
state,  restraint)  ;  Lat.  career. 
TV.  cawell  (basket,   hamper,   bee- 
hive, cradle),  from  caw  (a  band 


briw  (brewis,  pottage). 
broc  (a  gray  or  badger) 


roel  (a  park,  a  warren  stocked 
with  deer). 

bro$  (broth). 

burne  (stream). 
cabester,    c&fester    (halter)  ; 
Lat.  capistrwm. 


cac  (dung). 
calla  (a  man). 


cappa  (cap). 
career n  (prison). 


cawel,  caicl   (basket)  ;    leber 
(basket)  ;  l<efer  (bulrush, 
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ANGLO-SAXON. 

basket)  ;   clibbor  (burden, 
load)  ;  taenel  (basket). 


KELTIC. 


or  swathe)  ;  Gael,  cliabli  (basket, 
hamper)  ;  W.  tcenell  (a  layer,  a 
basket)  ;  taen  (a  layer) . 

~W.  cawg  (basin,  bowl)  ;  Gael,  cuach 
(bowl,  cup,  goblet)  ;  Ir.  (id.). 

"W.  cig  (flesh). 

Gael,  cliadan  (bur). 

W.  cod,  coden  (bag  or  pouch). 

Gael,  ceap  (to  catch,  to  hold,  a. 
stocks)  ;  W.  cyff(&  stock,  stem)  ; 
cyffion  (stocks)  ;  Eng.^yaes  ?  W. 
cosp  (punishment). 

Gael,  croc;  "W.  crochan. 

Gael,  craobh  (a  tree,  a  standard). 

Gael,  crock  (a  red  colour,  saffron)  ; 
Ir.  (id.)  ;  W.  cock  (red). 

Gael,  cuid  (a  part  or  portion,  a  meal, 
diet,  from  co,  together,  and  eid, 
food :  Armstrong)  ;  Eng.  quid. 

"W.  cwcwll  (hood,  a  friar's  cowl)  ; 
Ir.  cocTiall  (not  in  Gaelic). 

W.  ceulal  (ferry-boat,  lighter)  ;  de- 
rived by  Pughe  from  can  (to 
fence  in)  and  pal  (a  flat  body,  and  hence  a  spade),  Eng.  baker's 
peel,  a  wooden  spade  with  a  long  handle. 

"W.  cwrt  (circular  mound,  court, 
yard). 

W.  cib,  cibyn  (a  vessel,  a  cup,  a 
measure  equal  to  half  a  bushel). 

W.  dul  (a  stroke,  a  blow). 

Gael,  deas  (south)  ;  W.  dedu,  deJiait 
(right,  south)  ;    [Sansk.  daksha, 
daTcsTiina    (dexter),  and  Deccan 
(the  south  country)]. 
W.Jitt  (writhe,  turn)  ;  ffillio  (to 
writhe,  to  twirl  about),  fromjfll 
(what  is  ejected,  a  quick  dart)  ; 
Gael.j^W  (a  fold,  a  plait). 
fienod  (cloak).  Gr&el.falluin  (cloak,  mantle,  hood)  : 


ceac  (basin,  pitcher). 

cicel  (morsel,  bit). 

date  (bur). 

codd  (scrip,  satchel). 

cops  (fetters)  ;  cosp  (fetter). 


croc  (crock,  pot). 
croda  (standard). 
croh  (saffron). 

cud  (cud,  what  is  chewed). 


cugele,    cugle,    cuhle    (cowl, 

hood). 
cuople  (coble,  small  ship). 


cwertern  (prison). 

cyp  (a  beam,  a  measure). 

dolh,  dolg  (a  wound,  as  of  a 

dagger  or  sword). 
dooc    (south    wind) ;    Goth. 

taihsvo  (dexter). 

Jtliende  (rubbing). 
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ANGLO-SAXON.  KELTIC. 

Ir.  falainn  ;    Bret,  falaenn  ;  W. 

ffaling ',froin^aZ  (what  goes  round 

or  encloses) . 
Gs&l.forbair  (to  increase,  grow)  ; 

forlairt  (increase,  profit). 
Gael,  gad  (withe,  twisted  twig)  ; 

Ir.  (id.)  ;  W.  gwden  (withe,  coil, 

ring). 
Gael,  geug  (branch,  bough,  youth, 

stripling)  ;  "W.  caing  (branch). 
Gael,  geall  (promise,  pledge,  vow, 

wager);  W.gicystl  (pledge, pawn, 

hostage) . 
Gael,  gleann  ;  Ir.  (id.)  ;  Corn.glyn ; 

W.yfy*. 

Gael,  cridlie  (heart,  bosom). 
Gael,  gregh  (hound) . 
W.y  war es  (what  lies  open  or  waste)  ; 

Gael,  curach  (marsh,  fen). 
"W.  hail  (what  is  served  at  table,  a 

course,    a    dessert) ;    Gael,    ail 

(mouth). 
"W.    Jiaidd    (barley) ;    Jiaidda    (to 

collect  barley). 

It  would  appear  from  this  word  that  barley  was  the  chief 
product  of  agriculture  in  the  early  A.S.  period.  The  "W.  bara 
(bread)  and  the  Germ,  brot  favour  this  idea. 


forf  (treasure)  ;  frofer  (com- 
fort, profit). 
gad  (goad). 


gign  (youth,  young  man). 
gisel  (pledge,  hostage). 

glen  (glen,  valley). 

greada  (a  bosom). 
grig-liund  (grey-hound). 
gynca-land  (feu-land)  ;  geres 

(marsh). 
kalan  (to  feed). 

heddern  (granary). 


Tiem  (hem,  border). 

I 


"W.  hem  (seam,  border) ;  hemaid 
(hemming)  ;  Jicmmiant  (border); 
Jiemio  (to  hem) ;  Gael,  faim 
(hem,  border)  ;  as  a  v.  (to  sur- 
round) . 

Gael,  lot  (originally  beating,  bruis- 
ing, stabbing,  and  thence  wool 
or  flock)  ;  lothar  (cloth,  raiment, 
an  assembly,  troop)  ;  W.  lluad 

(a  thronging  or  nocking  together),  from  II u  (what  is  in  motion, 
a  throng,  a  multitude). 

The  various  meanings  of  these  words  arise  from  the  close 

F2 


(band  of  robbers,  booty, 
spoil)  ;     Jilofta    (blanket)  ; 
(blanket,  cloak). 
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union  of  particles  or  threads  in  wool  (as  our  English  words 
flock  and  flocking  together),  and  from  the  beating  of  cloth  to 
raise  up  the  nap.  In  Danish,  lu  means  the  nap  of  cloth,  and 
is  an  instance  of  the  connexion  that  exists  between  the  Keltic 
and  Scandinavian  languages.  Gaelic  luath,  to  full  or  mill 
cloth. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


KELTIC. 

~W.  ~hwff  (lump)  ;  hwfan  (rising  up 
or  over). 

W.  rkwff  (primarily  what  is  rough,  a 
frieze  garment  or  mantle,  a  rug)  ; 
rhuwch  (an  exterior  garment,  a 
rough  coat,  a  rug)  ;  Gael,  rob 
(robe,  shagginess) ;  roJacA(rough, 


Tiofer  (hump-backed). 

hrcegl  (clothing) ;  Jircegl- 
gewced  (id.) ;  reowe  (an 
Irish  mantle,  a  frieze  cas- 
sock, a  soldier's  cloak,  a 
priest's  garment). 


Hr&gl-gewad  is  therefore  properly  rough  or  outer  clothing. 
Wad  is  connected  with  the  Gael,  eid  (to  clothe,  to  cover), 
eide  (robe,  dress,  clothing,  armour).  The  large  number  of 
words  connected  with  dress  that  are  common  to  the  Teutonic 
and  Keltic  languages  will  furnish  materials  for  an  interesting 
chapter  on  the  early  manners  and  habits  of  these  races. 

W.  eirw  (cataract,  waterfall)  ;  rhai- 
adr  (waterfall). 

W.  rhwtio  (to  corrode,  to  fret,  to 
rub)  ;  rhwtion  (particles,  dregs)  ; 
rliytion  (scourings). 

W.rhws  (cultivated  land) ;  Lat.rws? 

Gael,  ainnis  (poor,  destitute,  ab- 
ject, s.  poverty,  abjectne^ls) . 


Tire k,  reh  (deluge). 
Tirot  (filth,  scum). 


hruse  (hill,  earth,  land). 

Tiyne  (poor,  miserable)  ;  hyn- 
nys  (destruction) ;  hyriS 
(injury,  insult). 

lad  (way,  course  for  water, 
canal). 

laser  (tare,  cockle-weed,  ray- 
grass)  . 


Gael.  &  Ir.  lad  (water-course). 


The  Gaelic  for  the  lesser  spear- wort 
is  lasair  leana,  probably  from  the 
colour,  lasair  (flame).  Leana  from  lean  (meadow,  swampy  ground). 
I  am  inclined  to  think  therefore  that  laser  is  the  Ranunculus 
flammata* 

loca  (place  shut  in,  cloister,     "W.    Hoc    (close  or  narrow   place, 
prison,  sheepfold).  sheepcote,  nook)  ;  llocio  (to  make 
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a  dam,  to  enfold)  ;  Gael.  &  Ir. 
loc  (place)  ;  Lat.  locus. 

locer*  (a  joiner's  instrument,     Gael,  locar  (a  carpenter's  plane)  ; 

locair  (to  plane,  to  smooth  with 
a  plane)  ;  locarach  (belonging  to 
a  plane). 

Gael,  lorg  (staff,  crutch,  stalk  of  a 
plant,  handle  of  a  flail,  leg,  shank, 
footstep  or  trace) ;  lorgair  (a 
tracer  or  spy,  a  pointer  dog)  ; 
Eng.  lurcher ;  Bret,  lorg  (jambe, 

pied,  tige  d'une  plante),  Bullet ;  "W.  llorf  (shank,  shin-bone,  pipe, 

pillar  or  prop). 

lun  (poor,  needy). 


a  saw,  a  plane  ?),  Somn. 


lorg  (hawk's  perches  ?)  ;  lorg- 
as  (an  instrument  of  house- 
hold) ;  lorh  (a  weaver's 
beam). 


.    Ihcm   (bare,  destitute,  poor) ; 

Gael,  lorn  (bare,  naked). 
maftwm  (treasure,  gift,  orna-     W.  mad  (what  is  good  or  beneficial) ; 

s.  (a  good,  a  benefit,  a  good  turn)  ; 

Gael,    maiih    (goodness,    fruit, 

profit) . 

TV.  matog  ;  Gael,  matag. 
W.  mit,  mid  (a  vat  or  cooler  for 

ale). 


ment) ;    madm   (a  vessel, 
treasure). 


mattoc  (bill,  hoe). 

midd    (a    bushel    measure), 

Somn. ;     mitt  a    (measure, 

bath?  bushel?). 

The  A.S.  word  midd  should  rather  be  translated  vat  or 
hogshead.  The  latter  word  is  probably  from  the  Gael,  tocsaid 
or  togsaid  (hogshead),  which  is  connected  with  togail  (build- 
ing, rearing,  brewing)  and  tog  (to  build,  to  rear,  to  brew,  to 
distil). 
mun  (hand). 


nergend     (supporter,     sa- 
viour) ;  nerian  (to  save). 


W.  muni  Gael.  &  Ir.  man;   Lat. 

manus. 

nee  re  (safety,  protection)  ;  "W.  ner  (God,  he  that  has  self- 
energy),  Pughe;  nerth  (power, 
aid)  ;  nerthu  (to  strengthen,  to 
help)  ;  Bret,  nerh,  nerz  (force, 
strength)  ;  Gael.  &  Ir.  neart 
(strength,  valour). 

*  The  note  of  interrogation  in  this,  and  some  other  words,  is  from 
Bosworth.  The  Gael,  locar  will  remove  any  doubt  that  may  belong  to 
the  A.S.  locer. 
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orl  (welt,  border  of a  garment).     Gael,  oirle  (piece,  fragment).     The 

English   welt  is   from    the   W. 

gwald  (hem,  welt),  gwaldu  (to  welt  or  hem).  The  ~W.  words  re- 
tained in  English  are  often  archaic  Welsh,  as  Iragot  (W.  bragawd, 
but  in  the  poem  of  Gododin,  about  570  A.D.,  bragawf). 


os  (hero). 


pic  (point,  top) 


pil  (dart,  pole). 


pise  (heavy). 


punere    (pestle)  ;  punian  (to 
beat,  to  pound). 


pyxe  (peas). 


W.  osi  (to  dare  to  do,  to  attempt)  ; 
"os,  en  vieux  Fra^ois,  hardi" 
Bullet;  Bret,  osadia  (force,  va- 
lour, courage). 

W.  pig  (a  point,  pike,  beak,  bill)  ; 
pigo  (to  prick,  to  sting,  to  pick, 
to  choose)  ;  Bret.^ie ;  Ga&l.peac, 
peic  (Eng.  pike) . 

"W.pilan  (spear),  from  pil  (what  is 
rounded  or  goes  round ;  hence 
pilan  (hawk)  ). 

"W.  pwys  (pressure,  weight) ;  Fr. 
pois ;  Corn,  puza  (to  weigh)  ; 
Bret,  poez  (weight). 

W.  pwnio  (to  beat,  to  thump)  ;  pu- 
niad  (laying  on  a  burden,  beat- 
ing, banging)  ;  Gael,  puinnenach 
(beating,  thrashing)  ;  pronn  (to 
beat,  bray,  thrash,  crush). 

W.  pys  (pease,  pulse)  ;  pysen  (a 
single  pea);  IT.  pis;  Grael. piasair. 
The  W.  pys  is  found  in  many 
compounds,  pys  y  wig  (vetch)  ; 
pys  yr  adar  (tares),  which  may  be  derived  from  the  W. 


scrcette  (harlot). 
segen  (a  net). 


secg  (sedge,  reed,  spearman) . 


seim  (fat). 
sinder  (cinder). 

slog  (slough,  hollow  place). 


Gael,  sgreat  (disgust,  abomination). 
"W".  segan  (a  covering)  ;  Bret,  seigne 

(seine,  filet)  ;  Lat.  sagena ;  Gael. 

sgail  (to  shade,  to  cover). 
Gael,  seasg  (reed,  sedge)  ;  Ir.  (id.), 

adj.  barren,   unproductive;   "W. 

hesg. 

Gael,  saim  (rich)  ;  sinior  (marrow). 
W.  sinidr  (scoria  or  dross  of  iron), 

from  sinid  (surface,  scum). 
Gael.  &  Ir.  sloe  (pit,  ditch,  marsh, 
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hollow,  grave)  ;  W.  yslwc  (gut- 
ter, slough). 

Gael,  small  (to  knock  down)  ;  sma- 
lag  (the  play  called  fillip). 

"W.  saim  (tallow)  ;  mer  (marrow). 

Gael,  stoc  (stock,  trunk,  sounding- 
horn,  trumpet). 

Gael,  stop  (a  wooden  vessel,  pot)  ; 
Sc.  stoup. 

"W.  toft  (a  spread,  throw,  fling)  ; 
tafell  (any  flat  mass,  tab  let,  slice) ; 
Gael,  taobh  (side,  flank). 

W.  tas  (band) ;  tasel  (fringe,  tassel). 

Gael,  tinneas  (sickness,  disease)  ; 
tais  (soft,  weak,  not  hardy). 

Gael,  tain  (hind,  cattle,  flocks) ; 
righ  (king) ;  tainstre  (ancient 
laws  and  regulations). 

"W.  tranncy  (going  about), from  tram 
(a  wide  range),  from  which  tramp 
(to  ramble)  is  derived;  Eng. 
tramp. 

Besides  these  names  of  external  things,  there  are  verbal 
and  other  abstract  forms  that  are  related  to  each  other  in  the 
Keltic  and  Anglo-Saxon,  which  reveal  something  more  than 
mere  contact ;  such  an  amalgamation,  in  fact,  as  would  affect 
the  spiritual  or  mental  life  of  each  race. 

anda  (malice,  hatred,  anger)  ;     Gael,  andach  (wrath,  anger,  evil). 

andian  (to  envy,  hate,  to  be 

angry). 
balch  (pride). 
baldor  (prince). 


(slap,  cuff). 


smeru  (fat,  grease). 
stocc  (trumpet). 

stoppa  (pot,  vessel,  cup). 

tafel  (dice  or  gaming  table, 
table). 

tas  (a  tass  or  mow  of  corn)  . 
teiss  (a  disease). 

tense-rice  (royal-tax). 


tramet  (page). 


bered,  gebered  (teased,  vexed) . 
blinnan  (to  rest,  to  leave  off). 


bred  (deceit). 


"W.  balch  (proud). 

"W.  balchder    (towering  up,  pomp, 

pride)  ? 

W.  bar  (anger). 
W.   bUn   (weary)  ;  llino  (to  grow 

weary)  ;   Bret,  blin   (foible,  de- 

licat). 
W.  brad  (treachery,  perfidy) ;  Gael. 

brath. 
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brode  (growing  together,  con-     W.  brodio  (to  make  compact). 

gealing,  waxing  hard). 
broga  (fear,  terror,  a  monster).    Gael,  brog  (sorrow) ;  W.  braw  (fear, 

terror). 
"W".  brech,  brych  (variegated  brown, 

brindled,  freckled). 
W.  bront  (cross,  ill-natured). 
W.  byrden  (squabby,  punchy). 
"W.  lief =•  clef  (voice,  cry)  ;    llefar 

(utterance,  voice,  speech). 
"W.  crasair  (sauciness),  from  eras 
(dry,  acrid,  saucy)  ;  cres  (heat- 
ing, inflaming). 
deal  (distinguished,  eminent).    "W".  deall  (understanding)  ;  deattws 

(wise,  knowing,  discreet). 
Gael,  deim  (lack,  want)  ;  Lat.  demo. 
W.  dwys  (grave,  heavy). 


brogden  (variegated). 

bront  ?  (streaming,  raging) . 

byrd  (heavy). 

cleopian  (to  cry,  to  call)  ;  cle- 
pung  (utterance,  cry). 

creasnes  (usurpation,  pre- 
sumption) . 


dem  (hurt,  injury,  loss) . 
dwces   (dull,    foolish)  ;     dwis 

(stupid) . 
ead,  ie%  (easy). 
ed-   in   composition    (again, 

anew,  back  again). 


feest,feste  (speedy). 
fian  (to  hate),  Eng. fie\ 


W.  hawdd  (easy). 

W.  ad-  equivalent  to  Eng.  re- :  as 
ad-chwel  (a  re-turn),  chwel  (a 
turn,  a  while)  ;  ad-feru  (to  re- 
store, to  give  back)  ;  Gael,  ath- ; 
W.  eto  (again). 

W  .ffest  (speedy)  ;  ffes  (that  which 
penetrates,  subtle). 

W.  jfiaidd  (abominable,  odious)  ; 
ffi  (the  act  of  casting  off  or  loath- 
ing) ;  ffei  (begone !  shame !)  ;  ffeio  (to  put  to  shame,  to  hoot). 

The  Eng.  hist  is  also  from  the  Gael,  eisd,  eist  (to  listen,  to 
hearken  to,  also  hist !  attend !),  and  tut !  from  the  Gael. 
tut\  connected  with  tut  (a  stink),  tutach  (stinking,  dirty). 

gad  (deficiency,  want).  Ir.   &  Gael,  gadh   (danger,  emer- 

gency, want). 
gieldan  (to  yield,  to  give,  to     "W".  gildio  (to  yield,  produce)  ;  gil 


pay)- 

ffilp  (glory,  ostentation) ;  gilp- 
nn  (to  glory,  to  boast). 


(yielding,     producing,    action) ; 
Gael,  geill  (to  yield,  to  give  up). 
Gael,  sffleap  (ostentation)  ;  sgleap- 
acli,  sgleo  (vapour,  boasting). 
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giscian  (to  sob,  sigh). 
gloengean  (to  adorn). 


granan  (to  lament,  weep). 

grunan    (to    ruminate,    to 

grunt). 
gyrmian  (to  roar). 


hiscan  (to  reprove). 
hreoftan  (to  surround). 
hyrstan  (to  roast). 

colour  ;  rJiostio  (to  roast)  ; 
roistean  (a  gridiron,  frying 


Gael,   sguiyanach    (weeping,    sob- 
bing) ;  W.  tyi'an  (to  sob). 
Grael.   &   W.    y?a»    (clean,    pure, 

bright)  ;  Gael,  glan  (to  cleanse, 

to  brighten). 
~W.  graen  (asperity,  grief)  ;    Gael. 

craidh  (to  pain,  to  grieve). 
W.  grwnan    (to  make   a   droning 

noise,  to  hum,  to  murmur). 
\V.  garm  (shout,  outcry)  ;  garmio 

(to   shout) ;     Gael,    gairm    (to 

shout,  to  bawl). 
Gael,  eisg  (lampoon,  satire)  ;  eisg- 

arra  (bitter,  satirical). 
"W.  rhodio  (to  walk  about,  to  go 

round)  ;  from  rhod  (orb,  circle). 
^W.rhost  (what  is  dried  orbrowned) ; 

hence  rTiostawg  (plover),  from  its 
Gael,  roist  (to  roast,  scorch,  parch)  ; 
•pan). 


This  is  an  old  Keltic  word,  and  its  use  in  the  A.S.  age 
shows  that  it  has  not  been  derived  by  us  from  the  Fr.  rotir, 
rostir. 


irlic  (angry). 
itogen  (skilful). 

lutian  (to  bend,  stoop). 
lyre  (loss,  damage). 

mah  (procax). 

my  rig  (merry). 

«it5  (wickedness,  slaughter). 


"VV.  irai  (sharp  point,  goad)  ;  irad 
(pungency,  passion,  rage)  ;  Lat. 
ira. 

Gael,  tuig  (to  perceive,  understand, 
comprehend),  retained  in  the 
burlesque  Eng.  twig  (to  under- 
stand). 

Gael,  lub  (tobend,  incline) ;  IT.  (id.) 

W.  llicgr  (what  is  spoiled  or  da- 
maged, esp.  used  of  corn  and  hay) . 

Ir.  &  Gael,  macnas  (wantonness, 
lewdness). 

Gael,  wear  (wanton,  merry,  sudden 
or  quick  in  motion). 

eatfA  (wound);  neathas  (man- 
slaughter); neid  (battle,  wound). 
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off  a  (fear,  terror). 


oni  (if),  Lye. 

or,  orli,  orgel  (pride). 
pure  (pure). 

recetung  (belching). 
saeme  (weak,  slow,  lazy). 
sceac  (piger). 

slincan  (to  slink,  crawl). 
snican  (to  sneak,  creep). 


KELTIC. 

G-ael.  uagh  (cave,  den,  fear,  terror)  ; 

W.  off  of  (cave,  den) . 
Gael,  on  (since,  because)  ;   W.  oni 

(if  not,  unless,  until). 
Gael,  uabhar  (pride)  ;  Ir.  (id.). 
W.  pur ;    Lat.  purus ;    Gael,  fior 

(unmixed). 
W.  rhech  (a  forcible  breaking  out)  ; 

rhecain  (to  break  wind). 
Gael,  saimh  (quiet,  still,  mild),  s. 

(repose,  ease,  luxury). 
Grael.  s^A(fatigued,weary) ;  sgithich 

(to  weary,  to  grow  weary)  ;  Ir. 

scith ;  Bret,  scuith ;  Corn,  sketh. 
Gael,  sleag  (to  sneak)  ;  sleagair  (a 

sneaking  fellow). 
G-ael.  and  Ir.  snag,  snaig  (to  creep, 

crawl,     steal     softly) ;      snagan 

(creeping,  a  crawler)  ;  snagan  (a  short  drink  or  draught)  ;  Eiig. 
snack. 

With  this  root  are  connected  snail  (A.S.  snagel),  snake, 
Prov.Eng.  sniff  (eel),  snack,  and  perhaps  snag.  It  belongs, 
however,  to  the  Teutonic  as  much  as  to  the  Keltic  languages, 
and  may  have  been  common  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Kelt 
before  they  came  into  contact  in  England. 

Gael,  snuadh  (to  flow  as  a  stream), 
s.  (brook,  river). 

W.  tel  (even,  fair)  ;  telaid  (fair, 
beautiful). 

Gael,  teum  (to  bite,  sting,  taunt), 
s.  (bite,  taunt,  sarcasm) ;  tnu 
(envy,  malice,  bigotry). 

Gael.  Hugh  (thick,  close,  dense)  ; 
"W.  tew  (thick,  gross,  plump). 

W.  twdd  (what  pokes  or  pits  out) ; 
twff(&  rise  or  lift)  ;  Gael,  tog  (to 
lift,  carry,  raise). 

W.  traha  (haughtiness,  arrogance). 

W.  trycio  (to  cause  to  fail,  to  fl;t.u;)  ; 


snud  (agility,  speed). 
tela  (well). 

teonan  (to  slander,  to  in- 
cense) ;  tiona,  teona  (re- 
proach, insult). 

toh  (tough,  clammy). 

totlan  (to  lift  up). 


trag  (evil,  bad). 

trucian  (to  fail,  to  bate,  di- 
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minish,  to  truck,  to  grow  tricch    (cut,   broken,    maimed)  ; 

weak).  Grael.  troch  (a  short  life)  ;  troch- 

ladh  (loosening). 

trum  (firm,  strong).  Grael.  from  (heavy,  ponderous). 

tynan  (to  make  angry)  ;  tyn-  ~W.  tan  (fire)  ;  tanio  (to  set  on  fire) ; 

dan  (to  kindle).  Grael.  teine. 

icana  (deficiency,  want).  W.gican  (weak,  infirm,  poor). 

wild  (wild,  powerful).  "W.  gicyllt  (wild,  rapid,  mad). 

It  is  evident,  from  this  comparison  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  with 
the  Keltic  languages,  that  there  is  a  derived  Keltic  element  in 
the  compound  speech,  which  we  call  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  it 
can  only  have  been  derived  from  a  mixture  of  races.  There 
may  be  foreign  terms  admitted  into  a  language  by  commerce 
or  neighbourhood,  but  they  are  generally  of  a  peculiar  kind, 
expressing  some  product  of  the  country  from  which  they  come, 
or  some  untranslateable  custom  or  habit  of  the  race  to  which 
they  belong,  or  some  refinement  of  feeling  and  thought.  They 
do  not  enter,  as  the  Keltic  words  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  into 
the  very  body  and  substance  of  the  language  used  in  daily 
life,  nor  do  they  lose  their  foreign  garb  until  they  have  been 
naturalized  by  length  of  time.  It  very  rarely  happens  that 
they  form  a  considerable  element  in  the  language  that  has 
adopted  them;  but  the  Keltic  words  in  our  A.S.  dictionaries 
form  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  whole.  The  list  I  have 
given  does  not  exhaust  the  subject,  and  it  is  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  words  common  only  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
and  the  Welsh  or  Gaelic.  If  the  inquiry  extended  to  the 
words  used  both  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  age  and  our  own,  or 
to  the  words  that  form  a  part  of  our  modern  English  but  do 
not  appear  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  force  of  the  argument  for 
an  admixture  of  races  would  be  greatly  increased. 

It  appears  also  that  a  large  part  of  the  Keltic  words  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  are  now  found  only  in  the  Gaelic  or  Erse. 
Some  of  them  may  have  been  formerly  used  by  the  Cymraic 
or  Welsh  race,  but  their  number  makes  it  very  probable  that 
the  ancient  Britons,  that  is,  the  Loegrians,  were  more  closely 
allied  to  the  Irish  or  Gaelic  branch  of  the  Keltic  stock  than 
the  Cymru  were.  The  Cornish  language  exhibits  the  same 
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features  of  a  common  likeness  to  the  Irish  and  the  Welsh,  as 
if  compounded  of  both ;  probably  it  represents  a  period  when 
the  two  divisions  of  the  Keltic  stock  were  more  closely  allied 
than  they  are  at  present.  The  fact  just  stated  is  also  in 
favour  of  the  supposition  of  Pritchard,  that  the  Cornish  was 
allied  to  the  idiom  of  the  Belgae*,  who  overran  the  southern 
district  of  England,  and  the  more  so  because  the  Anglo-Saxon 
that  has  come  down  to  our  time  was  probably  the  speech  of 
the  southern  races.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  apart 
from  that  which  the  name,  Belgae  (the  Fir-Bolg  of  the  Irish 
annals),  has  been  supposed  to  give,  that  there  was  any  exten- 
sive conquest  or  settlement  on  the  part  of  the  Teutonic  races 
in  England  before  the  fifth  century,  except  that  of  the  Cora- 
nians  on  the  banks  of  the  Humber. 

The  names  of  common  things  that  have  been  derived  from 
the  Keltic,  such  as,  a  carpenter's  plane,  a  hawk's  perch,  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  baskets,  cups,  and  boats,  agricultural  imple- 
ments, articles  of  dress,  and  cultivated  products,  show  that 
the  degree  of  civilization  which  these  words  indicate,  was 
attained  by  the  British  races  before  the  Germanic  tribes  took 
possession  of  the  country.  They  also  show  that  the  condition 
of  the  Keltic  race  under  the  Anglo-Saxon  rule  was  chiefly  that 
of  artisans  or  servants.  The  A.S.  word  hors-wealh,  the  king's 
equerry  (wealh,  Welshman,  servant),  is  another  proof  of  this 
fact. 

The  force  of  these  instances  of  borrowed  words  is  undoubt- 
edly in  favour  of  an  extensive  admixture  of  these  races,  but 
we  are  met  by  the  objection  of  a  supposed  defect  of  historical 
evidence  in  support  of  this  theory.  Dr.  Guest  maintains  that 
almost  every  fact  which  presents  itself  is  opposed  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  English  are  a  mixed  race — "  half  Keltic  and 
half  Germanf."  There  is  no  evidence  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  Keltic  element  was  so  large  as  to  be  equal  in  amount  to 
the  Teutonic,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  data  by  which  we  can 
determine  the  proportion,  it  would  be  unwise  to  make  any 
dogmatic  assertion  on  this  part  of  the  question ;  but  there  is 
an  abundant  and  overpowering  mass  of  historical  evidence  to 

*  Researches,  vol.  iii.  p.  135. 

t  Proc.  Philological  Society,  vol.  v. 
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show  that  this  element  was  considerable  enough  to  affect  the 
character  of  the  present  English  race.  The  account  of  St. 
Augustine's  mission,  as  given  by  Bede,  is  brought  forward  as 
a  proof  that  he  came  to  a  people  that  were  altogether  heathen, 
and  that  as  Christianity  and  heathendom  were  respectively  con- 
terminous with  the  native  Welsh  and  the  Saxon  races  at  that 
time,  the  Christianized  race  that  had  formerly  held  the  country 
must  have  been  destroyed  or  expelled.  But  this  argument  is 
in  many  respects  unsound.  It  assumes  that  the  British  race 
that  possessed  the  land  between  the  Humber  and  the  Thames, 
and  from  the  German  Ocean  to  the  Severn,  was  of  the  Welsh 
or  Cymraic  race,  and  that  it  had  been  Christianized  entirely 
before  the  Saxons  came  into  their  territory.  The  first  sup- 
position is  entirely  incorrect.  The  Loegrians  were  not  even 
a  branch  of  the  Cymru.  The  latter  were  to  a  certain  extent 
the  Normans  of  their  day,  holding  supremacy  over  races  that 
bore  affinity  to  them,  and  occupying  the  laud  that  lay  out  of 
their  proper  territory,  only  by  partial  settlements,  and  by 
dint  of  greater  civilization  and  energy.  The  races  were  in 
fact  hostile  to  each  other.  Aneurin,  in  the  poem  of  Godo- 
din,  reflects  the  feelings  of  his  native  race,  when  he  boasts  of 
the  followers  of  a  Cymraic  leader,  that 

"  In  Loegyr  the  churls  cut  their  way  before  the  chieftain  ;" 
and  when  lamenting  the  fall  of  the  Cymric  hero,  Graid,  at  the 
disastrous  battle  of  Cattraeth,  he  writes — 

"  Scattered,  broken,  motionless  is  the  weapon 
That  was  wont  to  penetrate  through  the  great  horde, 
The  numerous  horde  of  the  Loegrians." 

lywarch  Hen  too  exclaims  in  a  similar  tone  to  his  hero, 
Cynddylan — 

"  0  Cynddylan  !  guard  thou  the  cliff 
Against  the  Loegrians  that  may  come  this  day." 

The  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  of  England, 
according  to  the  Welsh  Triads,  after  a  brief  contest,  made 
terms  with  their  conquerors,  and  became  "as  Saxons.*" 

*  See  the  paper  on  the  Races  of  Lancashire,  Phil.  Society's  Trans- 
actions, 1855. 
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To  speak  therefore  of  the  Welsh  as  if  they  were  the  only 
Keltic  race  in  England,  is  to  overlook  the  very  positive  and 
trustworthy  evidence  we  have  to  the  contrary.  It  is  as  much 
a  historical  blunder  as  it  would  be  to  argue  that  because  the 
Bretons  in  France  maintained  their  position  against  the  in- 
vading Franks,  they  were  the  only  Keltic  people  that  remained 
in  the  land,  and  that  therefore  the  French  of  the  middle  and 
southern  districts  are  almost  wholly  of  Germanic  origin. 

It  is  certain  that  the  Loegrians  were  not  Welsh,  and  it  is 
not  probable  that  at  this  time  Christianity  had  gained  pos- 
session of  the  greater  part  of  their  country.  The  Christian 
faith  was  first  brought  to  the  south  of  Wales  by  Bran  the 
Blessed,  the  father  of  Caradoc  (Caractacus),  on  his  return 
from  Rome,  if  the  Welsh  records  speak  truly  *.  It  certainly 
came  first  to  this  part  of  Wales,  and  gradually  spread  towards 
the  north  and  east ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  that  in  the  sixth 
century  it  was  predominant  in  Loegria,  that  is,  England,  from 
the  Humber  to  the  Thames.  Almost  the  whole  of  our  early 
Church  history  is  confined  to  the  Cymraic  race.  There  is 
scarcely  a  single  Christian  saint  or  hero  recorded  that  did 
not  belong  to  it.  Of  the  twenty-five  monastic  institutions 
whose  names  have  been  preserved,  only  two,  one  in  the  Isle 
of  Avalon  (Glastonbury)  and  the  other  at  Caer  Caradawc 
(Salisbury),  were  in  English  territory,  and  even  these  appear 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  race  of  the  Cymrut-  The  bishops 
that  met  Augustine  were  evidently  of  the  same  race,  for  they 
declared  that  they  owed  obedience  only  to  the  Archbishop  of 
CaerleonJ.  The  Welsh  genealogies  tell  us  that  there  was  a 
British  bishop  at  Gloucester  at  an  early  period,  and  that  there 
was  one  in  Somerset  as  late  as  the  reign  of  King  Ina  (A.D. 

*  "  There  were  three  holy  families  in  the  isle  of  Britain.  First,  the 
family  of  Bran  the  Blessed,  the  son  of  Llyr  Llediaith :  for  Bran  was  the 
first  who  brought  the  faith  of  Christ  to  this  island  from  Rome,  where  he 
was  in  prison  through  the  treachery  of  Mandubratius,  the  son  of  Lludd." 
Welsh  Historical  Triads,  Tr.  18. 

f  Williams's  Eccles  Antiq.  of  the  Cymru,  p.  211. 

J  They  are  said  to  have  been  (but  not  on  sufficient  authority)  the  bishops 
of  Worcester,  Hereford,  Chester,  Bangor,  St.  Asaph's,  Llandaff,  and  Me- 
nevia  or  St.  David's.  Not  one  of  these  is  in  the  proper  Loegria. 
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688-725),  but  neither  history  nor  tradition  has  recorded  the 
name  of  any  other  bishopric  in  Loegria,  except  that  of  London. 
The  Roman  colonists  and  the  Cymric  chiefs  appear  to  have 
supported  the  Christian  cause,  and  it  had  doubtless  made 
some  considerable  progress  in  the  large  towns  and  their  neigh- 
bourhood, but  all  the  evidence  we  have  is  in  favour  of  the 
supposition  that  it  had  become  predominant  at  this  time  only 
among  the  Cymru,  and  their  cognate  race  in  the  north  of 
England*. 

o 

There  were,  however,  Christians  in  Loegria  at  this  time. 
Bede  tells  us  that  the  church,  which  Augustine  took  as  his 
metropolitan  church,  had  been  built  by  the  ancient  Roman 
Christians.  There  is  no  evidence  that  it  had  ever  been  aban- 
doned as  a  Christian  place  of  worship,  unless  Bede's  assertion 
that  Augustine  recovered  it,  and  consecrated  it  in  the  name 
of  the  Saviour,  be  admitted  as  proof  of  the  fact.  We  have 
historical  proof  that  there  were  some  Christian  churches  in 
Kent,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  because  the  Saxons 
are  said  to  have  destroyed  the  Christian  temples  and  mas- 
sacred the  priests,  and  Ambrosius  (Emrys),  after  his  victory 
over  Hengist,  determined,  in  a  great  council  of  the  nation, 
that  they  should  be  restored  at  his  own  expensef. 

But  I  demur  altogether  to  the  authority  of  Bede  as  decisive 
evidence  of  the  civil  or  ecclesiastical  state  of  Britain  at  this 
time.  He  was  a  good  man  doubtless,  after  the  fashion  of  his 
day,  but  his  sources  of  information  were  imperfect,  and  his 
disposition  was  narrow-minded  and  bigoted.  His  hatred  of 

*  Even  among  the  Cymru  the  Christian  faith  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  universally  received  at  this  time;  for  in  the  Triad  just  cited,  the 
third  holy  family  is  said  to  be  that  of  Bryehan,  of  Brecknockshire,  who 
educated  his  children  and  grandchildren  in  learning  and  generous  arts, 
"  that  they  might  be  able  to  show  the  faith  in  Christ  to  the  Cambrians, 
where  they  were  without  faith."  This  was  during  the  A.S.  age,  for  many 
of  Brychan's  family,  and  even  Bryehan  himself,  were  slain  by  the  Pagan 
Saxons,  and  were  reckoned  as  martyrs  on  this  account  by  the  Welsh  Church. 
Among  these  were  Cynog,  Cyvlevyr,  Dogvan  and  his  daughter  Tydvyl. 
The  places  where  they  were  slain  are  still  called  by  their  names,  with  the 
prefix  Merthyr  (martyr).  Eccles.  Antiq.  of  the  Cymru,  p.  115. 

t  Antiq.  of  the  Cymru,  p.  117. 
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the  British  races  was  fomented  both  by  political  and  religious 
causes.  He  speaks  of  the  Welsh  as  an  "  impious  race,"  their 
impiety  consisting  in  the  fact  that  they  did  not  observe  Easter 
at  the  proper  time,  and  that  their  ecclesiastical  tonsure  was 
not  after  the  Roman  fashion.  He  relates  the  slaughter  of 
the  unarmed  and  unoffending  monks  at  the  battle  of  Chester 
by  Ethelfrid  with  evident  satisfaction,  "  because  they  had 
despised  the  offer  of  eternal  salvation  made  to  them  by  Au- 
gustine." It  is  evident  that  throughout  his  history  there  is 
a  suppressio  veri  on  every  point  in  which  the  race  or  the 
religion  of  the  Britons  was  concerned,  and  the  same  spirit  is 
evident  enough  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  from 
the  occasional  tampering  with  ancient  histories  in  after-time 
against  the  hated  race. 

As  I  am  not  writing  for  an  antiquarian  but  a  philological 
society,  I  shall  confine  myself  within  narrow  limits  in  dis- 
cussing this  question.  Let  the  history  of  Ethelfrid,  already 
mentioned,  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  these  assertions.  Bede 
tells  us  that  he  attacked  Brocmail,  the  British  king,  and  won 
the  battle,  though  not  without  considerable  loss  of  his  own 
forces,  and  that  he  slew  twelve  hundred  (the  A.S.  Chronicle 
says  two  hundred)  of  the  British  monks*.  Here  this  part  of 
his  history  ends,  and  we  are  left  with  the  impression  that  the 
victory  was  decisive,  and  that  Ethelfrid  remained  absolute 
master  of  the  country.  It  is  altogether  erroneous.  At  least 
the  Welsh  annals  tell  us,  that  the  Welsh  princes  combined 
their  forces,  and  that  a  second  battle  was  fought,  in  which 
Ethelfrid  was  routed  with  great  slaughter.  They  add  that 
terms  of  peace  were  afterwards  agreed  upon  by  both  parties, 
according  to  which  Ethelfrid  was  to  retain  his  possessions 
north  of  the  Humber,  and  Cadvan,  son  of  lago,  was  to  have 
authority  over  the  southern  provinces,  and  to  be  recognized 
as  the  nominal  sovereign  of  the  island.  Bede  lets  out  the 
truth  when  he  tells  us  that  Edwin,  the  son  of  Ethelfrid,  as  a 
reward  of  his  receiving  the  faith,  reduced  under  his  dominion 
all  the  borders  of  Britain  that  were  provinces  either  of  the 
aforesaid  nation  (the  Northumbrians)  or  of  the  Britons,  "  a 
*  Eccles.  History,  book  ii.  c.  2. 
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thing  which  no  British  king  had  ever  done  before*."  Edwin 
was  afterwards  slain  by  Cadwalla  (Cadwallon),  who  succeeded 
in  regaining  his  former  patrimony  and  the  monarchy  of  Bri- 
tain (according  to  the  Brut  (Chronicle)  of  Tysilio),  at  the 
battle  of  Heathfield,  near  Doncaster.  The  monarchy  of  the 
Northumbrian  kings  for  a  while  was  overthrown  by  this 
battle.  Bede  admits  the  fact,  but  upon  the  unfortunate 
Cadwalla,  perfidious  and  tyrannical,  he  pours  out  an  unmea- 
sured tide  of  hatred  and  abuse,  while  Oswald,  the  most 
Christian  king,  is  honoured  as  a  saint.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Britons  of  Yorkshire,  Lancashire  and  Cumberland  main- 
tained during  this  period  a  fierce  opposition  to  their  invaders, 
and  were  therefore  very  far  from  being  either  destroyed  or 
expelled. 

The  subject  would  tempt  me  to  enlarge  in  this  part  of  the 
argument,  for  the  benefit  of  some  future  historian  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  of  our  history.  I  will,  however,  only 
add  a  short  notice,  from  the  same  Brut  of  Tysilio,  of  the  fate 
of  Hengist.  Bede  and  the  A.S.  Chronicle  both  inform  us 
i  that  Horsa,  his  brother,  was  slain  at  Aylesford,  but  Hengist, 
after  winning  a  series  of  victories,  vanishes  mysteriously  from 
the  scene  without  any  record  of  his  fate.  The  Welsh  an- 
nalist affirms  that  Ambrosius  came  up  with  Hengist  and  his 
army  at  a  place  called  Maes  Beli,  and  that  a  battle  was  fought, 
in  which  Hengist  was  defeated.  "  Having  fled,"  we  are  told, 
"as  far  as  Caer  Conan  (Conisburg),  he  was  there  captured 
by  Eidiol,  the  hero  of  Caer  Caradoc  (Salisbury),  and  by  the 
advice  of  his  (Eidiol's)  brother,  Eldad,  bishop  of  Gloucester, 
was  led  out  of  the  city  and  beheaded.  Octa,  son  of  Hen- 
gist,  and  his  relative,  Eosa  (the  A.S.  Chronicle  speaks  of  a 
son,  Osc),  soon  after  surrendered  themselves  to  the  British 
king,  who  conceded  to  them  a  district  bordering  upon  Scot- 
land for  a  habitationf." 

The  AVelsh  annals  require  no  doubt  the  cautious  analysis  of 

<  our  modern  criticism,  but  in  the  proper  historical  period  they 

bear  as  much  the  marks  of  a  genuine  and  trustworthy  record 

*  Eccles.  History,  book  ii.  c.  9  and  c.  20. 

t  Bnit  Tysilio  and  Brat  G.  ab  Arthur,  quoted  by  Williams,  p.  117. 

G 
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as  the  A.S.  histories.  There  is  no  reason  whatever  why  their 
account  of  this  age  should  be  discarded.  They  are  more  full 
and  more  interesting  than  the  meagre  statements  of  the  A.S. 
chronicles,  and  ought  to  be  compared  with  them  before  the 
judgment  of  the  historian  is  pronounced  upon  the  nature  and 
effects  of  this  memorable  struggle.  Their  accounts  are  often 
fanciful ;  but  does  not  Bede  gravely  tell  us  that  a  traveller's 
horse  was  restored  to  health,  and  a  young  girl  cured  of  the 
palsy,  at  the  place  where  King  Oswald  was  killed ;  and  does 
he  not  occupy  a  whole  chapter  with  the  wonderful  visions  of 
St.  Fursey  ?  Neither  ought  to  be  judged  by  the  standard  of 
our  modern  history,  but  the  historian  of  this  age  will  not  act 
wisely  unless  he  compare  and  sift  the  statements  of  both. 
The  Welsh  writers  were  evidently  more  cultivated  than  their 
A.S.  contemporaries,  and  if  their  statements  be  set  aside,  the 
history  of  England  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  must 
remain  as  uncertain  in  colour,  and  as  meagre  in  facts,  as  the 
annals  of  Rome  before  the  sack  of  the  Gauls,  or  of  Greece 
before  the  return  of  the  Heraclidae. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  these  annals  because  they 
declare,  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  language  before  us, 
that  the  Loegrians  were  neither  wholly  destroyed  nor  expelled ; 
and  that  they  were  gradually  amalgamated  with  their  con- 
querors, who  were  probably  not  worse  as  masters  than  the 
Cymru,  and  became  as  Saxons.  In  this  statement  they  are 
borne  out  by  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  for  as  the  island 
was  not  thinly  peopled  in  the  time  of  the  Romans, — there  was 
an  '  infinita  multitude/  according  to  Caesar, — however  much 
their  numbers  may  have  been  thinned  by  devastating  wars,  it 
is  not  probable  that  Wales  and  Cornwall  could  have  held  one- 
third  part  of  those  who  remained,  even  if  the  Welsh,  who  did 
not  love  them,  had  been  willing  to  receive  such  a  host.  Some 
doubtless  would  take  shelter  among  the  Cymric  race,  espe- 
cially those  who  belonged  to  it  by  descent,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  that  their  number  bore  a  large  proportion  to  the 
multitudes  who  remained  on  the  soil*. 

*  The  Welsh  annals  give  an  account  of  some  who  took  refuge  in  Wales 
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One  other  instance  of  the  suppressio  veri  will  throw  some 
light  on  the  darkness  of  our  ecclesiastical  history  of  this 
period.  Bede  has  informed  us  that  the  Northumbrian  king, 
Edwin,  was  converted  to  the  Christian  faith  by  the  preaching 
of  Paulinus,  and  that  he  made  the  city  of  York  the  see  of  a 
bishopric  for  his  instructor.  He  would  lead  us  to  infer  that 
the  see  was  then  newly  created  (at  least  he  conceals  the  fact 
that  it  had  existed  for  centuries  before  in  the  British  church) ; 
and  also  that  Paulinus  baptized  Edwin  and  his  sons.  What 
he  merely  intimates,  Nennius  has  been  made  to  affirm  abso- 
lutely. In  the  edition  of  Gale,  he  is  made  to  say  that 
"  Sanctus  Paulinus  Eboracensis  Archiepiscopus  eos  baptizavit." 
Gale  however  adopted  as  the  basis  of  his  text,  a  comparatively 
late  manuscript,  but  Mr.  Stevenson,  who  examined  more  than 
twenty  MSS.  for  his  edition,  states,  that  in  them  all  the 
passage  rims  thus :  "  Eadguin  vero  in  sequenti  Pascha  bap- 
tismum  suscepit,  et  duodecim  millia  hominum  baptizati  sunt 
cum  eo.  Si  quis  scire  voluerit  quis  eos  baptizavit,  Rum  Map 
Urbgen  baptizavit  eos,  et  per  quadraginta  dies  nou  cessavit 
baptizare  omne  genus  Ambronum."  Two  of  these  MSS. 
connect  these  statements  by  adding,  "  id  est  Paulinus  Ebora- 
censis Archiepiscopus ; "  probably,  at  first,  only  a  marginal 
explanation.  I  am  inclined  to  think  the  marginal  note  is 
correct.  It  was  very  common  at  that  time  for  persons  to 
change  their  names  on  taking  holy  orders,  and  Rhuu,  the  son 
of  Urien,  may  have  been  the  same  person  with  the  bishop 
Paulinus.  There  is  another  bishop  Paulinus  mentioned  in 
Keltic  annals,  and  in  this  instance  the  name  is  only  a  Latin- 
ized form  of  Pawl  hen  (the  aged  Paul) ;  but  as  both  Paul  and 
Paulinus  were  very  unusual  names  among  the  Kelts,  it  was 
very  probably  a  name  that  he  assumed  at  his  ordination. 
Whether  however  Paulinus  was  Rhun,  the  son  of  Urien,  or 
not,  it  is  certain  that  either  he  or  an  important  coadjutor  was 
of  the  Keltic  race,  and  that  the  fact  has  been  carefully 
excluded  by  Bede. 

from  the  violence  of  their  Aiiglo-Saxon  conquerors,  but  these  appear  to 
have  been  either  priests  or  chieftains,  and  in  some  instances  were  certainly 
of  the  race  of  the  Cymru. 

G2 
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There  is  also  an  important  witness  for  the  theory  of  a  large 
admixture  of  races,  in  the  fact  noticed  by  Mr.  Kemble,  that 
in  Anglo-Saxon  documents  many  names  occur,  "not  to  be 
translated  or  explained  by  anything  found  in  the  Teutonic 
languages, — nay,  only  to  be  understood  by  reference  to  Cymric 
or  Pictish  roots, — and  thus  tending  to  suggest  a  far  more 
general  mixture  of  blood  among  the  early  conquerors  than 
has  generally  been  admitted  to  have  existed*."  Mr.  Kemble 
refers  particularly  to  Csedwealha  (Cadwalla)  and  his  brother 
Mul,  sons  of  Cenberht,  king  of  Wessex ;  and  he  accounts  for 
the  Keltic  names  of  these  princes,  and  for  the  sudden  con- 
version of  Caedwealha,  by  the  supposition  that  their  mother 
was  a  Welsh,  or  at  all  events,  a  British  lady,  and  a  Christian. 
The  name  Mul  =  mule  or  half-breed,  which  was  probably  only 
a  sobriquet  or  nickname,  is  in  favour  of  this  idea,  which  is 
supported  by  other  instances  of  such  intermarriages,  recorded 
in  the  Welsh  annals  f.  The  names  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kemble 
as  not  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  stock,  are  all  Keltic,  and  the 
fact  that  they  are  found  connected  with  persons  of  rank  and 
influence,  is  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  statement  made  by 
the  Welsh  Triads — that  the  Keltic  races  in  England  coalesced 
with  the  Teutonic  tribes  and  "  became  as  Saxons."  If  they 
had  been  wholly  reduced  to  the  condition  of  slaves  originally, 
it  would  have  been  almost  impossible  that  they  should  attain 
in  a  short  time,  as  these  records  show  that  they  did,  to  the 
high  offices  of  bishop  and  ealdorman.  The  serf  must  continue 
to  be  a  serf,  until  either  the  slow  progress  of  civilization  has 
raised  him  to  the  rank  of  a  free  man,  or  some  violent  revo- 
lution has  enabled  him  to  break  his  fetters.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
tribes  was  not  the  mere  subjugation  of  the  native  races,  as  \\  c 

*  On  the  Names,  Surnames  and  Nicknames  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  p.  5. 

t  Thus  in  the  Brut  of  Tywysogion  (Chronicle  of  the  Princes),  Ivor 
(A.D.  690)  is  said  to  have  recovered  Cornwall,  Devonshire,  and  Somerset- 
shire. Peace  was  then  concluded  between  the  two  races,  according  to 
the  terms  of  which  Ivor  received  in  marriage  Ethelburga,  cousin  of  Cent- 
win,  the  king  of  Wessex.  He  restored  the  monastery  of  Avallon  (Glas- 
tonbury),  and  also  endowed  the  church  of  Winchester  with  extensive  grants 
of  land.— Williams,  p.  153. 
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commonly  suppose,  by  an  overwhelming  superiority  of  military 
skill  and  valour,  but  that  it  was  effected  partly  by  successful 
wars  and  partly  by  alliances*.  Mr.  Kemble  supposes  that 
the  rapidity  of  Caedwealha's  success  may  perhaps  be  attributed 
to  the  "  cheerful  assistance "  of  his  mother's  countrymen, 
scattered  over  the  face  of  Wessex  and  Sussex ;  and  this  sup- 
position is  entirely  in  accordance  with  the  historical  and  lin- 
guistic facts  that  present  themselves  in  connexion  with  this 
period  of  our  history. 

The  names  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kemble  as  being  Cymric  or 
Pictish  are,  Puch  Comes,  Pechthelin,  Padda,  Oiddi,  Maban, 
Uelhisc,  Pehthat,  Pehthaetius,  Cynyath  and  Theabulf.  He 
mentions  some  others,  of  which  he  says  that  he  can  give  no 
explanation,  which  are  evidently  Keltic ;  as — 

Ethehvold  JTol,  king  of  Northumberland.  "W.  nwel  (bald)  ;  a 
common  surname  in  AVelsh  annals.  Helig  Yoel  (Moel)  or  Helig 
the  Bald,  a  chieftain  in  Caernarvonshire,  is  an  instance.  (Elfheah, 
the  23rd  bishop  of  Winchester,  whose  surname  is  Calvus,  may  be 
cited  as  an  instance  on  the  Saxon  side. 

"Wulfstan  Ucca  or  Uccea.     W.  Jiicca  (crooked). 

JElfnoS  PiJia.     "W.  pilio  (to  peel  off,  to  pillage,  to  rob)  ? 

JEgelric  Bycga.     W.  btccai  (what  produces  dread  or  disgust)  ? 

Atsur  Soda,  or  the  generous,  from  W.  rhoad  (giving). 

Osulf  Fila.     "NV.^?/  (a  scud  or  quick  dart,  Pughe)  ;  jfilaucg  (a 

*  In  the  north  of  England,  and  for  the  most  part  in  the  eastern  counties, 
there  appears  to  have  been  an  absolute  subjection,  but  in  the  south  and 
west  it  is  certain  that  the  connexion  was  often  one  of  alliance  simplv. 
There  must,  however,  have  been  frequent  intermarriages  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Normans,  unless  we  suppose  that  the  Angles 
and  Saxons  brought  wives  with  them  in  their  warlike  expeditions. 

t  Padda  is  probably  contracted  from  the  W.  name  Padarn.  Maban  is 
the  W.  mabon  (a  youth,  a  young  hero),  still  retained  as  a  surname  in  Lan- 
cashire. Uel  in  Uelhisc  is  probably  the  W.  Hywell,  pron.  Huwell ;  hisc 
may  be  the  name  of  a  residence  near  a  stream,  Gael,  uisge  (water),  or  an 
epithet  of  character  from  gwysg  or  vcysg  (precipitate),  as  Hywel  Dda  (Howel 
the  Good).  Cynyath  is  from  the  "W.  eyn  (first,  chief),  and  iad( the  temples, 
the  skull)=Greathead.  For  Oiadi  and  Theabul,  I  can  only  suggest  the 
Gael,  old,  oide  (master,  teacher),  and  teabh-ach  (renowned,  brave),  uile  (all, 
whole).  The  rest  appear  to  be  connected  with  the  Gael,  pioc-ach  (a 
Pict).  Peithien  occurs  as  a  name  in  the  Welsh  records  of  this  age. 
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colt  or  filly,  a  wanton  girl),  ovffill  (a  writhe  or  turn)  ;  ffillio  (to 
writhe  or  twist  about).     The  root  in  Gaelic  implies  deceit. 

.yElfricus  Puttoc.     W.pwt  (anything  short  or  squat). 

Nennius  also  calls  Oswald,  king  of  Northumbria,  Oswald  Laui- 
ffuin,  i.  e.  Oswald  with  the  fair  hand. 

These  nicknames  were  very  probably  given  by  the  common 
people,  and  their  Keltic  origin  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing  that  the  lower  classes  were  to  a  great  extent  of 
Keltic  descent.  Other  Keltic  names,  found  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  are — 

Mora,  an  abbot.     W.  mawr  ;  Gael,  mare  (great). 

Owini  (Owain  or  Owen),  a  monk,  who  was  prime  minister  to 
queen  Etheldrid  (according  to  Bede),  and  governor  of  her  family. 

We  meet  with  this  name  again  in  connexion  with  the  gloss 
to  the  Bodleian  Anglo-Saxon  MS.,  commonly  called  the  Rush- 
worth  Gospels.  This  gloss  was  the  work  of  two  priests,  Owen 
and  Farmenn,  the  latter  of  whom  describes  himself  as  a  priest 
at  Harawuda  (Harewood  in  Yorkshire) .  Farmenn  may  have 
been  Saxon  or  Angle,  but  Owen  was  certainly  of  Keltic  origin. 

Cumbra,  an  ealdorman :  probably  from  Cymro,  pron.  Cwrnro  (a 
"Welshman).  "And  then  Cynewulf  drove  him  (Sigebert)  into 
Andred,  and  he  abode  there  until  a  swineherd  stabbed  him  at 
Privet' s-flood,  and  avenged  the  ealdorman  Cumbra"  (A.S.  Chron., 
anno  755).  The  swineherd  was  very  probably  of  the  same  race 
as  Cumbra,  and  a  feeling  of  clanship  may  have  sharpened  his 
indignation  at  the  foul  crime  of  Sigebert  in  murdering  his  friend 
and  supporter. 

The  names  of  Cimberth,  a  priest,  and  Coifi,  chief  of  the 
heathen  priests  at  the  court  of  Edwin,  king  of  Northumbria, 
may  probably  be  added  to  the  list.  Mr.  Kemble  is  of  opinion 
that  the  word  Coifi  may  be  derived  from  Cof,  and  is  =  ardent 
(Proc.  Phil.  Soc.  vol.  ii.),  but  Coibhi  (bh=v)  in  Gaelic  means 
an  archdruid,  and  that  which  expressed  to  the  Kelt  only  his 
office,  may  have  been  used  by  the  Saxon  as  a  proper  name. 

Worr,  the  name  or  surname  of  an  ealdorman  and  a  bishop.  An 
ealdorman  of  this  name  died  in  A.D.  800,  and  (according  to  Mr. 
Kemble)  the  word  is  not  unfrequently  found  as  an  appellative  in 
A.S.  charters.  We  have  also  a  bishop  "Wor,  who  ruled  over  the 
see  of  Lichfield  from  721  to  737.  Bede  mentions  him  bv  the 
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name  of  Aldwine,  but  Simeon  of  Durham  speaking  of  the  same 
bishop,  writes,  under  the  date  737 :  "  Aldwine,  qui  et  Wor,  epi- 
scopus  defunctus,"  and  as  he  signed  several  charters  by  the  name 
of  Wor,  this  was  undoubtedly  a  name  by  which  he  was  cem- 
monlyjknown.  The  ancient  MS.  list  of  bishops  in  the  British 
Museum  says,  "  Aldwinus,  qui  et  Wor."  Mr.  Kemble  thinks 
it  was  only  a  nickname,  and  adds  his  regret  that  he  cannot 
offer  the  slightest  explanation  of  it.  It  was  more  probably  his 
original  name,  and  Aldwiue  one  which  he  afterwards  assumed. 
It  is  the  "W".  ffwor  (that  which  is  superior  or  uppermost),  and  ap- 
pears to  indicate  that  Aldwine  was  of  a  Keltic  stock,  and  com- 
monly used  his  Keltic  name.  It  is  found  as  an  appellative  in  the 
elegy  on  Cunedda  by  Taliesin,  a  poet  of  the  6th  century : — 

"  Where  cliff  and  cliff  meet  in  the  west 
Was  the  dread  of  Cunedda,  the  ardent  in  battle, 
In  Caer  Wair  and  Caer  Liwelydd*." 

To  these  may  be  added  many  other  names  or  surnames 
that  were  certainly  not  Teutonic,  and  which  Mr.  Kemble  is 
obliged  to  leave  unexplained,  as — 

Hecca.     W.  Tiecian  (to  halt,  to  limp). 

Tudda.     W.  tew  (thick,  gross,  fat)  ;  tewder  (thickness,  fatness). 

Becca.  W.  becfian  (little),  Gael,  beag  ;  or  from  Gael,  beic  (the 
beak  or  bill  of  a  bird). 

Clapa.  Osgod  was  surnamed  Clapa  (A.S.  Chron.  1044).  W. 
clap  (a  stroke,  a  blow),  the  striker  ?.  He  was  outlawed  A.D.  1044 
or  1047. 

Prudan,  the  surname  of  Tofig,  son-in-law  of  Osgod.  W.prudd 
(sad,  serious,  prudent)  ;  Lat.  prudens. 

The  name  of  Mteielbrith  Macduman  shall  close  the  list. 
In  a  copy  of  the  Four  Gospels  written  on  vellum,  which 
belonged  to  a  friend  of  the  late  Lewis  Morris  in  the  year  1760, 
there  was  a  note  testifying  that  the  book  was  given  to  the  church 

*  The  word  seems  to  have  come  down  even  to  the  middle  ages.  Cam- 
den  says  that  "  Vortigern  appointed  over  Kent  a  Guorong,  that  is  a  vice- 
roy or  freeman."  The  name  of  Vortigern  is  in  Welsh  Gwrtheyrn,  from 
gwr  or  gwor  (eminent,  supreme),  and  teyrn  (a  ruler,  prince).  It  is  evident 
that  there  are  two  reasons  why  we  have  few  Keltic  names  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  annals.  (1.)  The  Kelts  were,  for  the  most  part,  too  low  in  the 
social  scale  to  be  honoured  with  such  a  notice.  (2.)  When  they  emerged 
from  obscurity,  they  assumed  Saxon  names. 
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of  Canterbury  by  Athelstan,  king  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and 
that  Mseielbrith  Macdurnan  had  expounded  it  worthily.  Mr. 
Morris  states  that  it  was  written  "  in  a  beautiful  hand,  in  the 
ancient  British  letter,  now  commonly  called  the  Saxon  letter." 
There  are  some  marginal  references,  written  in  red  letters,  to 
which  Mr.  Morris  thinks  the  word  "  expounds  "  (dogmatizat) 
may  refer,  but  it  may  have  a  wider  meaning;  and,  if  so, 
Mseielbrith,  who  was  undoubtedly  of  Keltic  blood,  may  have 
preached  from  this  copy  of  the  Gospels  to  the  Kentish  Saxons, 
and  as  he  must  have  preached  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
he  was  probably  one  of  those  Kelts  who  (according  to  the 
Triads)  had  become  "as  Saxons*."  Some  parts  of  Kent 
appear  to  have  remained  Keltic  to  a  comparatively  late  period, 
and  the  Kentish  custom  of  gavelkind,  which  was  undoubtedly 
Keltic,  testifies  to  the  influence  which  the  Keltic  population 
must  have  had  in  the  county. 

The  theory  of  a  large  admixture  of  Keltic  and  Teutonic 
races  in  England  may  be  supported  by  a  mass  of  additional 
evidence,  of  so  much  weight  and  authority,  as  to  leave  no 
room  for  a  reasonable  scepticism  on  the  subject.  From  the 
length  to  which  this  paper  has  already  extended,  we  can  only 
indicate  briefly  these  additional  sources  of  evidence.  They 
are  chiefly — - 

(1.)  The  customs  and  habits  of  thought,  connected  both 
with  law  and  the  circumstances  of  common  life,  that  yet  pre- 
vail among  us,  which  we  have  derived  from  Keltic  institutions 
and  manners;  and  the  familiarity  of  our  early  bards  and 
minstrels  with  Keltic  heroes  and  traditions.  Among  the  latter, 
Arthur  and  the  heroes  of  the  Round  Table,  Guenever,  and  the 
knights  Gawan,  Cador,  Clegius,  Amadas,  and  Cay,  were 
familiar  and  favourite  subjects,  and  their  deeds  were  sung  in 
the  hall  of  the  noble  and  by  the  fire-side  of  the  humbler 
classes.  When  sung  by  Norman  poets,  the  minstrelsy  may 

*  The  inscription,  which  is  in  capital  letters,  runs  thus  :  "  Maeielbritlnis 

Macdurnani  istu  textu  per  triquadru  Do  digne  dogmatizat.  azt  JCthelztanus 

Anglo  Zaexna  rex  et  rector  Dorverneni-  Metropoli-  dat-  P-EVVf:'"     Can 

any  of  the  descendants  of  Mr.  Morris  give  an  account  of  tliis  curious  MS.  ? 

t  Cambrian  Register  for  17^5,  p.  3<>1. 
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have  been  a  mere  echo  of  Breton  traditions,  but  the  fami- 
liarity of  Saxon  gleemen  and  early  English  bards  with  these 
romantic  tales,  must  have  been  a  heritage  derived  from  their 
forefathers.  The  inheritance  of  these  traditions  bespeaks  a 
common  national  life,  a  marriage  of  races,  by  which  that 
whicli  had  belonged  to  each  separately,  became  the  property 
of  both*. 

(2.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  Bede  give  both  direct 
and  indirect  proofs  of  the  truth  of  the  statements  made  by 
Keltic  writers  on  this  subject.  It  is  evident  that  by  the 
term  Britons,  we  are  generally  to  understand  in  each  of  these 
histories,  the  Keltic  Loegrians,  for  in  the  A.S.  Lament  for 
King  Edward  we  are  told  that  he 

"  —  distinguished  governed 
Welsh  and  Scots, 
And  Britons  also  ;  " 

and  in  the  A.S.  Chronicle,  the  battles  of  the  Teutonic  chiefs 
are  up  to  the  end  of  the  7th  century  with  the  Britons  and  the 
Welsh,  but  afterwards  with  the  Welsh  alone.  The  word 
Britons  is  sometimes  used  generically,  but  the  distinction 
between  the  Loegrian  and  Cyraraic  races  was  not  unobserved 
by  the  compilers  of  the  A.S.  records.  It  was  known  even 
to  a  later  generation.  Robert  of  Gloucester  tells  us  in  his 
uncouth  rhymes,  that — 

"  Bi  west  Severne  Kamber  hadde,  and  so  al  "Walis 

*  Even  the  Welsh  or  British  bards  were  well  remembered  as  late  as  the 
middle  ages.  Chaucer  sings  of 

"  other  harpers  many  oon, 

And  the  gret  Glascurion." — House  of  Fame,  bk.  iii. 
He  is  the  Glasgerion  of  Percy's  Reliques  : — 

"  Glasgerion  was  a  kinges  owne  son, 

Aud  a  harper  he  was  goode, 
He  harped  in  the  kinges  chambre, 

Where  cuppe  and  candle  stoode." 

It  may  be  interesting  to  some  future  editor  of  Percy  or  Chaucer  to  know 
that  this  was  Geraint,  commonly  called  Bardd  Glas  (Blue  Bard,  probably 
from  the  colour  of  his  dress),  who  presided  over  a  bardic  congress  in  the 
ninth  century.  Besides  his  bardic  works,  he  was  the  author  of  a  treatise 
on  grammar. 
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Albanak  bi  gonde  Hornber  ;  ac  Locrya  hadde  best 

Al  out  that  land  bi  twene  hem,  fro  the  est  to  the  west." 

Bede's   object  was   to   give   a  history  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
church,  and  to  this  he  confines  himself,  ignoring  altogether 
the  Welsh  Christians,  both  from  ecclesiastical  and  political 
motives,  and  admitting  as  little  as  possible  of  the  history  of 
the  Scottish  church.     The  purpose  of  his  work  and  the  evi- 
dent one-sidedness  and  partiality  with  which  it   is  written, 
make  it  absurd  to  refer  to  him  for  a  complete  account  of  the 
ecclesiastical,  much  more  of  the  civil,  state  of  the  Keltic  races 
at  that  time.     Yet  his  silence  has  been  held  sufficient  to  over- 
power a  vast  mass  of  positive  evidence,  arising  from  many 
separate  and  independent  sources.     The  pictures  drawn  by 
Bede  are   supposed   to  present  a  complete   idea,  and  it  is 
known  only  to  few  that  they  are  distorted  and  imperfect. 
There  are  however  in  Bede  occasional  notices  of  Britons,  who 
could  not  have  been  either  Picts  or  Welshmen.    He  speaks  too 
of  the  Huiccii  or  Guiccii  and  the  Girvii  as  still  existing  in  his 
day,  and  these  are  tribes  of  whom  we  may  affirm,  with  strong 
probability,  that  they  were  Keltic,  though  under  the  rule  of 
Teutonic  chiefs.     He  mentions  that  Bishop  Wilfrid  baptized 
250  slaves  in  the  island  of  Selsey,  where  there  were  only  87 
families.     These  were   probably   native   Britons,   and   their 
number  must  have  been  half  of  the  entire  population*.     At 
the  conclusion  of  his  history,  after  speaking  of  the  Picts  and 
Scots,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Britons  in  the  year  731,  though  in 
part  their  own  masters   (that  is,  in  Wales  and  the  West  of 
England),  yet  elsewhere  "they  are  also  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  the  English."     The  word  elsewhere  must  certainly 
include  the  ancient  Loegria,  that  is,  England  from  the  Hum- 
ber  to  the  Thames.     The  evidence  of  William  of  Malmsbury 
(quantum  valeat)  is  to   the  same  effect.      "  Britones,"   he 
writes,  "  qui  olim  totam  terram,  quam  nunc  Angliam  vocant, 
possedissent,  tune   (that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  7th  century) 
Anglis  famulabanturf." 

*  Eccles.  Hist,  book  iv.  c.  13. 

t  Quoted  in  Diefenbach's  Celtica,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.     Bede  however  men- 
tions that  some  of  the  Britons  (who  could  not  be  either  Welsh  or  Picts) 
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(3.)  The  names  of  places  in  England  offer  a  strong  proba- 
bility in  favour  of  this  theory.  Besides  the  purely  Keltic 
names  that  are  not  uncommon,  such  as  London,  York,  Car- 
lisle, Penrith,  Nantwich,  Pencoyd,  Ross,  Mellor,  and  others, 
there  is  a  large  number  in  which  the  first  part  is  purely 
Keltic,  as  in — 

Man-chester. 
Glou-cester. 
;Dur-ham. 
AVin-chester. 
AVrox-eter. 
iCiren-cester. 
Bran-caster. 
AVor-cester. 
Pen-hurst. 
Pen-dleton. 
Nyrnet-Bowland    (nemet — tern- 

pie). 

Erchen-field ;  "W.  Erging. 
Maser-field*,  AV.  maes  (field). 
Lan-caut  (Glouc.)  Jlan= church; 

Lan-chester  (Durh.)f. 
Eomney-marsh  (Gael.  ruimne= 

marsJi). 
j  Kil-worth. 
j  Aber-ford. 
;  Maes-bury. 
j  Brin-ton. 
Din-ton.      Dinton-cum-Teffont 

Magna,  in  AVilt  s .    Din= city, 
recovered  their  liberty  in  the  vear  684. 


Teffont  (teg-fficnfy—cleor  or 
beautiful  spring. 

Eggles-ton  and  Eccles-ton.  In 
Cornwall,  eglos= church,  as 
Eglos-kerry,  Eglos-hayle. 

Glen-field  and  Glen-don. 

Tref-onen  (Heref.)  (tre,  tref  = 
town).  Probably  also  names 
ending  in  try  or  tree,  as  Co- 
ventry, Braintree,  AVavertree, 
Daventry,  &c.  Oswestry  is 
certainly  Oswald's  Town. 

Alt-ham  (all  t— cliff  or  hill).  We 
have  Alt  Hill  in  Lancashire. 
Alt,  I  think,  enters  into  the 
composition  of  other  words, 
as  Alvan-ley,  alt-maen  (or 
vaen)=high  rock,  aperfectly 
correct  description  of  the 
place,  and  Alvas-ton,  Alt  maes 
(or  vaes)  =high  field  or  plain. 

Cors-ton;  W.  cors  (marsh). 

Kinder-ton;   W.  cyndir  (chief 
or  headland) . 
"  From  that  time  the  hopes  and 


strength  of  the  English  crown  began  to  waver  and  retrograde,  for  the  Picts 
recovered  their  own  lands,  which  had  been  held  by  the  English,  and  the 
Scots  that  were  hi  Britain,  and  some  of  the  Britons  their  liberty,  which 
they  have  now  enjoyed  for  about  forty-six  years." — Book  iv.  c.  26. 

*  There  is  a  place  in  Anglesey  called  by  this  name,  and  assigned  to  Ur 
or  Urien  (Maes  Ur).  Mackerfield,  hi  Lancashire,  anciently  Maserfield, 
may  have  a  similar  origin. 

t  It  is  singular  that  though  J/an=church,  is  found  very  frequently  in 
the  names  of  Welsh  places,  it  does  not  exist  as  the  Keltic  element  in  the 
name  of  any  town  of  ancient  Loegria. 
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This  list  might  be  largely  extended,  without  including  such 
places  as  Cam-bridge,  Ex-eter,  Tarn- worth,  or  other  towns 
situated  on  the  banks  of  rivers  bearing  Keltic  names. 

The  Danish  names  appear  to  be  wholly  homogeneous,  as 
Grimsby,  Thursby,  Ormesby,  &c.,  but  we  meet  with  the  same 
hybrid  form  again  in  places  occupied  by  Norman  barons,  as 
Hurst-monceaux,  Minshull-Vernon,  Dunham-Massey,  Man- 
sell-Lacy,  Mor-ville,  Neville-holt,  Stoke-Mandeville,  Thorpe- 
d'Amiron,  and  many  others. 

The  English  language  is,  however,  the  best  and  most  deci- 
sive witness  in  support  of  the  theory  of  an  admixture  of  races. 
This  part  of  the  investigation  must  necessarily,  from  want  of 
space,  be  left  to  some  future  occasion.  I  can  only  state  at 
present  that  the  Keltic  element  is  neither  small  nor  unim- 
portant. The  confident  assertions  to  the  contrary,  that 
are  commonly  made  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  scholars,  cannot 
arise  from  any  other  cause  than  an  absolute  ignorance  of 
the  Keltic  languages,  or  an  acquaintance  so  imperfect  as 
to  lead  in  an  equal  degree  to  error.  This  element  has  sup- 
plied us  with  many  of  our  titles  of  nobility,  and  of  our  mili- 
tary terms.  It  has  given  us  many  words  connected  with  the 
arts  of  life.  It  is  used  extensively  in  the  names  of  the  im- 
plements and  processes  of  agriculture  and  manufactures.  It 
has  supplied  a  contribution  to^  the  higher  departments  of 
thought  and  to  the  expression  of  poetic  feeling ;  but  its  chief 
range  is  in  the  description  of  common  objects,  and  the  words 
of  our  social  or  colloquial  life.  In  a  lower  department,  the 
obscene  or  the  burlesque,  in  the  language  of  our  dialects,  of 
slang  and  abuse,  it  is  especially  prominent,  confirming  what 
we  learn  from  history  of  the  social  position  of  the  Keltic  races 
in  England.  We  are  warranted  therefore  in  asserting  that 
the  mass  of  our  population  partakes  largely  of  Keltic  blood, 
and  that  this  element  has  had  an  important  influence  on  our 
national  character,  and  indirectly  on  our  social  and  political 
institutions.  Our  national  vanity  may  make  us  unwilling  to 
admit  this  fact,  but  what  great  nation  has  ever  been  formed 
except  by  a  union  of  races  ?  What  homogeneous  race  has 
ever  gained  an  enduring  position  among  the  ruling  nations  of 
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the  world  ?     The  Latin  language  proves  beyond  a  doubt  that 

;  the  old  Roman  blood  partook  largely  of  the  same  element.     In 

either  case  we  may  say  that  the  union  of  the  fiery,  impetuous 

nature  of  the  Kelt  with  the  grosser  but  more  energetic  spirit 

of  the  Pelasgian  or  German  stock,  formed  a  race  that  was 

nobler  than  either.     The  union  of  impetuosity  with  strength, 

the  moderating  and  strengthening  influence  of  cool  reflection 

upon  the  ardour  of  a  more  fiery  temperament,  the  quickening 

force  of  a  more  subtle  and   genial  spirit,  acting  upon  the 

mass  of  a  large  and  compact  nature,  have  produced  in  each 

I  instance  a  people,  who,  by  their   impetuous  but   enduring 

i  courage,  by  their  active  and  persevering  enterprise,  have  made 

themselves  successively  the  dominant  race  of  the  world. 


VI.— ON   DIMINUTIVES  IN   'LET: 
BY  HEBBEBT  COLEEIDQE,  ESQ. 

[Read  March  the  19/A.] 

Among  the  various  classes  of  English  diminutives,  that 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  suffix  let  appears  at  first  sight 
to  be  by  no  means  the  least  considerable.  In  point  of  fact, 
the  words  terminating  in  this  syllable  considerably  out- 
number those  formed  either  with  kin  or  ling,  the  approximate 
numbers  of  the  three  classes  being  as  follow : — let,  between 
70  and  80 ;  kin,  about  20 ;  and  ling,  between  40  and  50*. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this  decisive  numerical  superiority,  the 
suffix  has  received  but  little  consideration,  either  from  English 
or  continental  philologists ;  Grimm,  by  a  strange  oversight, 
omits  all  mention  of  it  in  the  chapter  on  diminution  in  his 
Teutonic  Grammar ;  Pott  is  equally  silent ;  while  Dr.  Latham, 
from  whom  the  unfortunate  particle  might  have  expected 
better  usage,  is  content  to  dismiss  it  in  the  brief  space  of  a 
line  and  a  half  in  the  latest  edition  of  his  work  on  the  English 
language.  His  opinion,  as  to  its  origin  and  etymology,  I 

*  This  comparison  is  made  from  Walker's  Rhyming  Dictionary,  and  the 
numbers  must  only  be  regarded  as  relatively  true. 
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shall  consider  presently,  but  previously  to  doing  so,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  make  some  preliminary  observations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preventing  misconception  and  of  limiting  our  inquiry 
as  accurately  as  possible  to  genuine  subjects. 

The  80  and  odd  words  which  are  given  in  our  dictionaries 
as  examples  of  this  termination  may  be  divided  into  three 
principal  classes.  The  first  comprises  those  words  which  are 
not  diminutive  at  all,  but  in  which  the  termination  is  formed 
either  by  corruption,  or  from  some  independent  root,  or 
lastly,  is  part  of  the  body  of  the  original  word  itself,  and  only 
accidentally  a  termination.  The  second  class,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  numerous,  comprises  all  words  of  which  the  dimi- 
nutival suffix  is  really  et,  and  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
words  of  Latin  and  French  origin.  The  third  class  contains 
those  words  in  which  the  termination  is  undoubtedly  the  trili- 
teral  let,  and  this  class,  according  to  my  view,  consists  entirely 
of  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  elements.  It  will  be  necessary 
to  discuss  each  of  these  classes  separately,  inasmuch  as  the 
correctness  of  the  theory  I  am  about  to  bring  forward  depends 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  amount  of  success  T  may  be 
thought  to  have  achieved  in  the  elimination  of  many  apparent 
members  of  the  third  class,  and  the  degradation  of  them,  so 
to  speak,  to  their  rightful  position  in  the  ranks  of  the  second. 

, 

CLASS  I. 
Subdivision  A. — Corrupted  Forms. 


gantlet    for    gantlope ;     Dutch 

loopen. 
sallett  for  salad ;  Span,  salada  or 


ballet  for  ballad;  Ital.  ba  11  at  a  \ 

Span,  balada. 
quillet  for  quidlibet. 


ensalada  (also  in  sense  of  a 
helmet ;  Ital.  celada). 

Subdivision  B. — Terminations  of  independent  origin, 
coverlet ;  Ital.  copra-letto.  inlet  and  outlet  for  let  in  and  let 

out;  compare  inset  and  outset. 

Subdivision  c. —  Terminations  belonging  to  the  body  of  the  word.  . 


omelet;  Gr.  ap.v\a.Tov;vid.  Schol. 
ad  Aristoph.  Pac.  1162. 


amulet ;  Lat.  amuletum  ;  Arabic 
hamalet,  that  which  is  sus- 
pended. 
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owl. 

pellet;  Jj&t.  pila. 
pullet;  Lat.  pullus. 
pallet,  paille,  Fr.  ;  palea,  Lat. 
pistolet,  pistol,  Fr. 
pamphlet,  papelete,   Span.  ;    cf. 
O.H.G._po-»ipi7a;  Dutch  ^a»i- 


CLASS  LT. 
Subdivision  A. —  Comprising  words  ichich  contain  L  in  the  root. 

ballet,  ball.  billet,  bill. 

bullet ;  Fr.  boule. 

callet ;  Fr.  caille. 

collet;  Lat.  collum. 

camlet",   Gr.  KapqXos. 

couplet,  couple. 

cutlet;  Fr.  cotelette;  O.  Fr.  cos- 
tal ;  Low  Latin,  costale. 

dactylet,  dactyl. 

doublet,  double. 

eaglet,  eagle. 

gimblet,  wimble ;  Germ,  wimpel ; 
O.  Fr.  guimbelet. 

aiglet ;  A.S.  geagle,  wanton. 

gullet ;  Lat.  gula. 

haslet  or  harslet ;  A.S.  hals,  per 
metathesin. 

mallet ;  Lat.  malleus. 

millet ;  Lat.  milia. 

mullet ;  Lat.  mullus. 

martlet,  corr.  for  martinet,  from 
martin. 


samlet  for  salmonet,  per  meta- 

thesin. 
swallet,  water  rushing  into  tin- 

mines  ;  Swed.  svall,  the  swell 

of  the  sea. 
triplet,  Lat.  triplex. 
triblet  or  triboulet,  an   instru- 

ment for  polishing  the  inte- 

rior of  rings  ;  O.  Fr.  Triboul 

in  Eoquefort. 
toilet;  Fr.  toile. 
valet,  varlet  ;  Low  Latin  vasal- 

lettus,  from  vasallw. 


Subdivision  B. — Comprising  words  in  '  et,'  preceded  by  an  L,  which 
is  due  to  a  prior  diminutival  suffix. 


annulet ;  Lat.  annulus. 

'aiglet ;  aiguillette,  from  aiguille, 

Fr. ;  Lat.  acicula. 
'armlet ;  Lat.  armilla. 
bandelet ;  Low  Latin  bandellus 

(13th  century)  ;  Fr.  bandeau, 
bracelet ;   Low  Latin  bracellus, 

from  brachium;  Welsh  breich- 

led. 

circlet ;  Lat.  circulus. 
cantlet;    0.    Eng.    cantle;    Fr. 

ecJianteler;  Lat.  quantillus. 


Lat.  capella  :  2.  a  garland ; 
Low  Lat.  capellus  (12th  cen- 
tury) ;  Fr.  chapeau. 

corselet ;  Low  Latin  corcellus= 
thorax,  cf.  corset  us;  Fr.  corset, 
of  which  corselet  is  probably 
a  varied  form. 

chastilet ;  Lat.  castellum. 

eroslet,  a  crucible;  Low  Lat. 
crosollus  (14th  century,  A.D. 
1308);  Ital.  mwofo;  Fr. 
croiseuil. 


cTiaplet;  1.  a  small  shrine;  Low    fortlet;  Fr.  forcelet;  Lat.  ./or- 
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celletum,  fortia,  fortalitium 
(12th  century)  frndfortalitas. 

frontlet ;  Low  Lat.  frontale,  in 

the  sense   of  an   altar-cloth 

(8th  century).     Other  forms 

&refrontalium,frontallum,  and 

frontellum  (13th  century) . 

flageolet  ovflagelet ;  Tu&t.flagel- 
lum. 

giblets ;  O.Fr.  gibelez. 

goblet ;    Lat.   cupella ;    Grr.   KV- 


gauntlet ;  Low  Lat.  ganteletus, 

gantellus  (14th  century),  and 

gantulus  (15th  century). 
islet ;  Lat.  insula. 
mantlet,  mantle  ;  Low  Lat.  man- 

tela   (llth   century),   mante- 

letus  (14th  century). 
osselet,  a  bony  substance  grow- 
ing inside  horses'  knees ;  Low 

Tjfit. ossellum  (llth  century). 
reglet ;  Lat.  regula. 
runlet   or   rundlet ;    Low   Lat. 

rundellus  (14th  century)  ;  Fr. 

rondeau, 
rivulet  or  rillet ;  Lat.  rivulus ; 

Eng.  rill. 

CLASS  III. —  Words  oftohich  the  suffix  is  triliteral. 


sparklet;  Engl.  sparkle;  PI.  D. 
spartelen  or  sparlcelen. 

skillet,  a  small  boiler  with  feet  ; 
Fr.  escuelle  ;  Low  Lat.  escu- 
ella,  probably  from  Lat.  sen- 
tula,  a  small  dish. 

tartlet  ;  O.  Fr.  torteln  (Eay- 
nouard)  ;  Fr.  tourte  and  tour- 
teau  ;  Ital.  torta. 

tablet;  1.  a  small  table;  2.  a 
table-cloth  (Vide  '  Anturs  of 
Arbhur,  at  the  Tarnewathe- 
lan,'  stanza  31)  ;  Lat.  tabula. 

violet  ;  Lat.  viola. 


The  following  four  words  are  of 
doubtful  etymology. 

picJclet  or  pikelet,    a    kind    of 

crumpet. 

breslet  or  lerselette,  a  hound. 
cliaselette  or  cJiqflet,  a  canopied 

platform  ;  Low  Lat.  chafallus, 

cadafalus. 
parti  et  or  parlette;  1.  a  ruff  for 

women's  necks  ;  2.  the  name 

of  the  hen. 


latlet;  A.S.  bat,  bedtan ;   O.N". 

l)eysta. 
croslet,   a    little    cross ;     O.N. 

Jcrossr. 
driplet  and  droplet ;  A.S.  dripan 

and  dropa ;  O.N.  drjupa. 
eyelet ;  A.S.  edge  ;  O.N.  auga. 
hamlet ;  A.S.  ham  ;  O.N.  heimr. 
Idnglet ;    A.S.   cyning  or  cyng ; 


O.N.  Tcongr. 

leaflet ;  A.S.  leaf;  O.N.  lauf. 
ringlet;  A.S.  hring;  O.N. 
rootlet ;  O.N.  rot. 
springlet;    A.S.    spring;    O.N. 

sprcena. 
streamlet;    A.S.   stream; 

straumr. 
scantlet;  O.N.  sTcamt,  small. 


O.N. 


A  glance  will  suffice  to  show  the  nature  of  the  words 
excluded  in  each  class  and  subdivision;  I  shall  therefore  con- 
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fine  the  following  remarks  to  such  examples  as  seem  to  merit 
a  fuller  examination. 

Class  I.  GANTLET  (in  the  phrase  '  run  the  gantlet ')  from 
gantehpe.  The  latter  part  of  this  word  is  clearly  the  Dutch 
loopen,  Germ,  laufen.  As  to  the  initial  syllable,  two  deriva- 
tions are  proposed :  one  from  the  Dutch  gantsch,  all,  Germ. 
ganz,  which  I  do  not  precisely  understand,  the  other  from  the 
town  of  Ghent,  where  the  punishment  of  running  the  gantlet 
was  supposed  to  have  been  first  practised.  Perhaps  the  '  Ghent 
course '  may  have  attained  some  such  proverbial  notoriety  as 
the  Lyons  altar,  alluded  to  by  Juvenal  (i.  44),  in  the  days  of 
Caligula ;  I  confess,  however,  that  I  do  not  put  much  faith  in 
either  etymology. 

Class  II.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  discussing  this  class  of 
words  I  have  contented  myself  with  giving  the  immediate 
origin  of  the  particular  word  I  am  considering,  in  preference 
to  the  actual  root,  my  object  being  simply  to  show,  that  in 
each  case  there  has  existed  a  form  of  the  word  containing  /, 
either  radically  or  by  way  of  diminutival  suffix,  before  the 
termination  et  was  appended  to  it. 

CALLET. — A  prostitute,  from  caitte,  a  quail,  probably  on 
account  of  the  well-known  lasciviousness  of  this  bird,  a  pro- 
pensity which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  Father  of 
Natural  History.  See  Arist.  H.  A.  ix.  8,  11,  ed.  Bekker : — 
OI/TO)  8e  (T(f>6Spa  fcal  01  7repSiK€<>  KOI  ol  oprvyes  eTTTorjvrai  Trepl 
TTJV  o^eiav,  (bar  et?  TOU?  Orjpevovras  e^Trar-TOi/crt,  Kal  TroXXtf  A«? 
icadi^dvovcriv  eVl  ra<?  /ce^)a\a?.  Caillette,  in  vulgar  French,  is 
often  used  of  a  loose  chattering  woman.  The  Gaelic  caile,  a 
coarse  girl,  is  a  curious  coincidence. 

MARTLET. — A  young  martin.  I  have  felt  considerable 
difficulty  with  regard  to  this  word.  The  other  form  is  mar- 
tinet, which  comes  regularly  enough  from  the  primitive  martin. 
This  latter  word  is  common  in  English,  but  no  analogous 
form  appears  to  exist  in  other  languages,  the  French  having 
martinet  only,  which,  when  used  by  itself,  denotes  the  martin 
swallow,  but  in  the  phrase  martinet  pecheur,  signifies  a  king- 
fisher. 

The  origin  of  the  name  martin  is  by  no  means  clear,  and  a 

H 
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comparison  of  foreign  languages  only  seems  to  render  con- 
fusion worse  confounded.  In  Spanish  we  have  martinete  for 
a  heron,  among  other  meanings,  and  martinet  for  an  eel,  while 
in  Italian  martinetto  means  a  windlass  by  which  a  catapult  is 
stretched.  Diez,  however,  who  discusses  these  words  in  his 
Romanisches  Worterbuch,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
name  of  St.  Martin  is  the  true  source  of  all  of  them,  adding 
however  with  considerable  reason  "  aus  welchem  anlass  ?  "  For 
there  is  nothing  in  the  life  of  the  Saint,  or  his  many  mira- 
culous adventures,  as  detailed  by  Sulpicius  Severus  (the  chief 
authority  I  believe),  to  connect  him  in  any  way  with  the 
martin  swallow :  and  besides,  the  Avis  Sancti  Martini,  par 
excellence,  is  the  raven,  as  appears  from  the  quotation  given 
in  DuCange  from  the  MS.  Roman  du  Renard  and  Petrus  Ble- 
sensis.  Neither  is  it  likely  that  the  name  contains  any  allusion 
to  the  festival  of  St.  Martin  or  Martinmas  (llth  Nov.),  for 
the  martins  generally  leave  this  country  long  before  that 
time* ;  and  to  name  a  bird  from  the  time  of  its  disappearance 
seems  a  sort  of  ornithological  '  lucus  a  non/  and  open  to  most 
of  the  remarks  which  usually  befall  that  species  of  derivation. 

Assuming  however,  provisionally,  that  the  name  of  the  bird 
is  in  some  way  connected  with  that  of  the  saint,  it  is  probable 
that  martlet  is  merely  a  corruption  of  martinet,  and  has  arisen 
in  the  same  way  as  Martlemas  from  Martinmas.  The  inter- 
change of  pure  n  with  /,  though  not  perhaps  common,  is  not 
unknown,  and  I  have  myself,  in  Devonshire,  repeatedly  heard 
the  word  '  evening '  pronounced  '  evelin/  Tne  same  tendency 
may  be  often  observed  in  the  pronunciation  of  persons  afflicted 
with  a  cold  in  the  head,  who  convert  their  n's,  sometimes  into 
d,  and  at  other  times  into  /,  a  physio-philological  fact  which 
has  been  abundantly  illustrated  by  '  Punch/ 

CORSELET. — From  corcellus,  which  DuCange  explains  as 
equivalent  to  '  thorax/  I  cannot  help  thinking,  however,  that 
this  word  is  an  example  of  what  may  be  called  a  diminutival 
'  infix ' ;  that  is,  a  diminutival  syllable  engrafted  into  the  mid- 
dle of,  instead  of  appended  to,  a  more  ancient  form,  which  in 
this  instance  is  the  Low  Latin  corsetus,  modern  French  corset. 
*  White's  Nat.  Flist.  of  Selborne;  Van-ell's  British  Birds. 
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FLAGEOLET. — The  correct  orthography  of  this  word  is  pro- 
bably jiagelet,  from  flagellum,  a  straight  switch*.  The  two 
forms  flageolet  and  flagelet  may  perhaps  be  explained  by  a 
curious  analogy  which  I  have  met  with  in  DuCange :  flagellum 
cerce  appears  to  mean  a  bundle  of  wax  candles,  and  is  so 
used  in  the  Chartularium  of  S.  Avitus  Aurelianensis,  which  was 
composed  about  the  end  of  the  1 3th  century.  In  the  same 
document  the  phrase  fleolum  certe  also  occurs  with  precisely 
the  same  meaning,  and  by  a  comparison  of  the  English  flail, 
and  the  Romance  form  flajol,  it  is  evident  that  fleolum  is  a 
mere  abbreviation  of  flageolum,  which  arises  by  elision  from 
flagellulum  or  flagelolum. 

RIVULET. — The  older  form  was  riveret,  rivulet  not  having 
been  apparently  used  before  Drayton,  who  however  sometimes 
employs  the  more  ancient  form.  Riveret  is  a  precise  parallel 
to  the  Platt  D.  riviertje,  the  diminutive  of  rivier,  while  rivulet 
is  nearly  akin  to  the  form  riool,  which  is  found  in  the  same 
language.  The  root  of  the  word  seems  to  be  common  to  all 
the  elements  of  our  language,  except  the  Norse ;  thus  we  have 
A.Sax.  rift,  O.Fris.  resne  or  risne,  cf.  Fr.  ruisseau,  Pl.D.  ride 
(cf.  Gr.  pelOpov  with  Lat.  rivus),  and  Welsh  rhidys,  by  the 
side  of  the  purely  Latin  derivatives  with  the  v. 

PIKELET  or  PICKLET. — A  Staffordshire  word  for  'crumpet.' 
I  believe  that  this  word  is  derived  from  the  O.Norse  picka, 
which  is  explained  by  Haldorson — frequenter  pungere — in 
allusion  to  the  numerous  perforations  or  spongelike  surface  of 
the  edible  in  question.  If  this  be  correct,  the  word  would 
properly  fall  under  my  third  class. 

CHASELETTE. — In  the  '  Anturs  of  Arthur  atTameWathelan/ 
published  by  the  Camden  Society,  st.  xxxviii.  11,  we  read — 

King  Arthur  schayer  was  set, 
Above  in  his  chaselette  \ 

and  in  the  prose  romance  of  '  Morte  d' Arthur,'  vol.  ii.  p.  436, 
Southey's  edit.,  the  word  occurs  as  chaflet.  The  word  is 
explained  to  mean  '  a  canopied  platform,'  and  probably  is  a 
derivative  from  the  O.French  chafaut  (Roq.),  modern  French 

*  See  Catullus,  Ixii.  v.  51. 

H2 
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echafaud,  a  scaffold.  I  may  observe  that  the  termination  in 
-aut  indicates  as  usual  the  existence  of  a  concealed  -/-,  which 
appears  in  the  Italian  catafalco. 

BRESLET. — A  hound.  This  word  is  found  under  the  forms 
berselette  (Anturs  of  Arthur,  st.  iii.  12),  barselettus  (Avowynge 
of  Arthur,  vii.  2,  in  same  volume),  and  barsletys,  in  Halliwell's 
Diet,  of  Archaic  Words.  The  latter  writer  also  gives  barcelett 
or  bercelett,  a  bow;  and  bercelet,  bressollet,  and  bressol,  are 
O.French  forms,  cited  by  DuCange  and  Raynouard  for  the 
modern  French  berceau,  a  cradle.  The  etymology  of  these 
words  is  at  first  sight  perplexing,  but  the  following  appears  to 
me  not  to  involve  any  great  stretch  of  probability.  Bersa  is 
a  ringfence  round  a  park  or  forest  to  enclose  animals,  called 
by  Co.  Litt.,  s.  1,  meta  forests,  whence  bersare,  to  hunt  in  such 
an  enclosure ;  and  afterwards,  to  hunt  generally ;  thence  bar- 
celett, Eng.  a  bow,  and  bersaglio  in  Ital.,  a  mark  to  shoot  at, 
and  berselettus,  hounds  for  hunting.  Ordinary  transposition 
leads  from  this  to  breselette  (Eng.  breslet],  a  dog  for  hunting. 
In  this  state  the  attraction,  so  to  speak,  of  the  German  root, 
bracke,  breckel,  breckelm,  seems  to  have  develeped  the  forms 
bracco,  braquet,  or  bracket  and  bracetus.  Another  line  of 
derivatives  appears  however  to  have  sprung  from  the  same 
parent  word  bersa,  an  enclosed  space.  We  find  berceare  ex- 
plained by  DuCange  as  '  alveos  construere/  berciolum,  an 
enclosed  space,  and  finally  bercelet,  bressolet,  and  bressol,  in 
the  sense  of  the  modern  berceau,  a  cradle,  the  first  '  enclosed 
space '  with  which  we  become  acquainted  upon  our  entrance 
into  life. 

PARTLET. — (1.)  A  ruff  worn  round  the  neck  by  women. 
(2.)  The  name  of  the  hen.  The  latter  meaning  is  said  to  be 
derived  from  the  former,  in  allusion  to  the  circle  of  feathers 
which  marks  the  neck  of  the  hen,  an  explanation  with  which 
Grimm  (Pref.  to  Reineke  Fuchs,  p.  239)  is  fain  to  be  content. 
The  etymologies  usually  given,  viz.  from  part,  because  the 
ornament  in  question  is  easily  parted  from  the  body,  or  be- 
cause the  neck  round  which  it  was  worn,  is  imparting  of  the 
head  and  body,  are  beneath  criticism;  but  it  is  a  difficult 
task  to  suggest  the  true  derivation.  In  O.French  portelot  is 
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a  rim  of  wood  running  round  the  edge  of  a  boat,  and  may 
hence  possibly  have  come  to  signify  a  circlet  used  by  way  of 
dress ;  while  a  more  promising  form  is  that  given  by  DuCange, 
parcetus,  a  head  ornament  of  women,  for  which  he  quotes 
authority  of  the  year  1341.  This  may  be  the  origin  ofpartlet 
as  an  article  of  dress,  for  which  I  do  not  find  authority  before 
a  statute  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  Henry  VIII.*,  but  the 
name  Partlet  is  much  older  and  occurs  in  Chaucer,  and  I  believe 
is  really  a  distinct  word.  I  recognize  in  the  first  syllable  the 
same  root  which  appears  in  7repS-tf  and  7rdpB-o<{,  two  animals 
which  resemble  the  hen  in  presenting  varieties  of  colour  in 
their  exteriors,  and  which  is  found  again  in  irepic-vos,  usually 
translated  '  black '  or  ( livid/  but  for  which  Hesychius  gives 
the  additional  equivalent  TTOIKI\O<;  ;  in  TreptcT)  the  perch,  whose 
bands  of  colour  I  need  hardly  allude  to,  and  in  the  Latin  parr  a, 
the  jay.  Compare  also  (f>6pico<;,  used  by  Lycophron  (v.  477), 
for  '  gray/ 

Class  III.  A  few  words  comprised  in  this  class  are  ambi- 
guous, and  might  apparently  be  ranked  under  the  Second  Class 
quite  as  legitimately  as  under  the  Third;  such  are  hamlet 
and  eyelet,  which  may  possibly  have  come  to  us  from  the  French 
hamel,  hamelet,  and  ceil,  instead  of  having  been  formed  directly 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon  ham  and  edge.  Absolute  demonstration 
of  such  a  point  is  in  most  cases  impossible,  but  the  balance  of 
probability  appears  to  me  to  preponderate  considerably  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Anglo-Saxon  against  the  French.  My  limits  prevent 
me  from  arguing  the  subject  at  any  length  here,  but  I  may  just 
observe  generally,  that  in  my  opinion  the  only  safe  method 
of  tracing  the  course  of  derivation  of  English  words,  and  par- 
ticularly words  containing  old  and  simple  roots,  such  as  ham 
and  eye,  is  to  assume  the  parent  tongue  in  every  case  to 
have  been  the  Anglo-Saxon,  until  it  is  clearly  made  out  that 
the  primitive  does  not  exist  in  that  language.  If  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  fail,  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  Old  Norse,  and  it  is 
not  till  both  these  sources  have  been  explored  without  success, 
that  the  claims  of  the  French  become  admissible. 

*  C.  13;  repealed  in  James  I.'s  reign,  and  not  printed  in  the  ordinary 
collections  of  the  Statutes  at  Large. 
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SCANTLET. — A  small  piece  or  fragment  of  anything.  By 
some  this  word  is  considered  as  derived  from  the  Ital.  schian- 
tare,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  real  root  is  the 
O.N.  skammr  for  skamtr,  small,  our  scant.  There  is  no  corre- 
sponding adj.  in  the  A. Sax.  to  my  knowledge,  but  the  word 
sceenan,  '  to  break,  destroy/  is  given  in  Somner  and  Lye  with- 
out authority. 

We  have  now  concluded  our  analysis,  and  so  destructive 
have  the  results  of  it  been,  that  out  of  the  80  and  odd  words 
which  we  have  successively  passed  under  review,  not  more  than 
11  can  clearly  make  out  their  title  to  a  triliteral  suffix.  Of 
this  last  class  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  they  are  all,  with  the 
exception  of  three,  pure  A.S.,  and  all  without  exception  Norse, 
and  that  we  should  therefore,  «  priori,  expect  to  find  that  any 
suffix  assumed  by  them  would  be  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian 
origin.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  termination  in  question 
let,  wherein  I  recognize  the  radical  syllable  of  our  English 
little;  which  appears  in  O.E.  under  the  forms  lite  and  let ;  in 
A.S.  as  lytel,  and  in  O.N.  under  the  twofold  form  lit-il  and 
lit-r,  as  in  NjaFs  Saga,  c.  152 :  Flosi  tok  litt  a  ^eirra  fer&. 
Examples  of  a  similar  interchange  of  vowels  are,  O.N.  hinn, 
hitt;  Dan.  and  Swed.  en  and  et;  A.S.  sylfa,',  Eng.  self-, 
A.S.  wylm;  Eng.  whelm.  Nor  are  analogies  wanting  to  con- 
firm this  view,  inasmuch  as  we  are  enabled  to  show  that 
various  languages,  more  or  less  favourable  in  their  structure 
to  the  development  of  diminutival  forms,  do  actually  resort 
to  this  expedient  of  appending,  without  alteration,  an  adjective 
expressing  '  smallness/  to  their  nouns,  instead  of  modifying 
the  primitive  by  a  termination.  Thus  both  the  Danish  and| 
Swedish  languages,  in  which  there  can  hardly  be  said  to  be! 
any  proper  diminutival  suffix  except  perhaps  ling,  supply  itsj 
place  by  the  formation  of  such  compounds  as  bdrnlilla,  SignelilA 
Rosalilla,  morlill,  falill,  &c.,  of  which  Grimm*  supplies  other 
examples.  In  the  later  Greek  the  forms  in  pulus,  such  as' 
Moschopulus,  Harmenopulus,  &c.,  result  from  the  suffixion  oil 
the  adj.  pulus,  TrouXos,  '  little '  (cf.  Lat.  pullus,  Gr.  7ro>\o<?),  tc' 

*  D.  G.  iii.  p.  695. 
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the  primitive  noun* ;  and  in  Welsh  the  terms  iach,  ach,  as  in 
wyniach  lambkins,  from  wyn,  lambs ;  gwarthegach,  poor  herd, 
from  gwartheg,  horned  cattle,  appear  in  like  manner,  accord- 
ing to  the  high  authority  of  Zeuss,  to  arise  from  the  addition 
of  the  adjective  bach,  little,  to  the  original  noun.  See  Zeuss, 
Gr.  Celt.  vol.  i.  p.  304. 

These  analogies,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  more  might  be 
produced  from  other  European  languages,  appear  to  me  to  be 
amply  sufficient  to  relieve  the  view  I  have  suggested  from  any 
objection  on  the  score  of  the  singularity  or  the  improbability 
of  such  a  mode  of  composition.  It  remains  incumbent  upon 
me,  however,  to  state  Dr.  Latham's  analysis  of  the  suffix  let, 
and  to  show  why  I  do  not  think  it  offers  a  satisfactory  solution 
of  the  question.  He  says,  in  his  work  on  the  English  Lan- 
guage, vol.  ii.  p.  147  :  "  The  termination  let,  as  in  streamlet, 
appears  to  be  double,  and  to  consist  of  the  Gothic  diminutive 
/,  and  the  French  diminutive  t ; "  and  this  short  notice  is  all 
that  he  bestows  on  the  subject.  I  propose  to  examine  this 
statement  with  respect  to  both  of  the  assertions  it  contains : 
first,  that  the  termination  let  is  a  compound  of  Gothic  or 
Teutonic  and  French  elements ;  and  secondly,  that  it  is  to  be 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  doubled  diminutive. 

The  forms  of  diminution  which  are  presented  to  us  by  a 
survey  of  the  groups  of  languages,  commonly  known  as  the 
cla>sicalf  (excepting  Greek),  the  Teutonic  and  the  Scandi- 
navian, appear  to  fall  into  three  principal  divisions,  each  cha- 
racterized by  a  separate  consonant.  That  of  which  the  charac- 
teristic is  /,  belongs  almost  exclusively  to  the  classical  group ; 
that  denoted  by  k,  to  the  Teutonic ;  while  /  appears  to  exercise 
a  diminutive  influence  in  all,  though  of  course  in  different 
degrees.  Now  although  this  is  true  as  a  perfectly  general 
statement,  yet  as  regards  the  composition  of  the  non-classical 
portion  of  our  own  language,  I  must  be  looked  upon  as 
ing  to  us  from  an  exclusively  Teutonic  source,  which  fact  is 

*  In  Romaic  trovXos  is  the  ordinary  diminutive :  Pa/iqor ,  a  Greek ; 
P<M>fiT)6nov\os,  a  little  Greek. 

t  I  use  the  term  classical  to  express,  not  merely  Latin,  but  all  its  Ro- 
mance derivatives. 
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is  conceded  by  Dr.  Latham  himself,  when  he  shows  (after 
Grimm)  that  such  forms  as  cockerel,  pickerel,  &c.  are  not  to 
be  referred  to  the  classical  and  Italian  ella,  but  rather  to  the 
Old  High  German  forms  in  rl,  such  as  madarl,  little  mother  ; 
briadarl,  little  brother,  &c.  If  then  this  is  so,  and  if,  as  he 
says,  the  /  in  let  is  to  be  referred  to  a  Teutonic  origin,  I  con- 
tend that  it  is  against  all  analogy,  to  join  into  one  hybrid 
compound  terminations  derived  from  two  widely  alien  sources, 
and  that  no  example  of  such  fusion — or  rather  as  I  think  con- 
fusion— having  taken  place  in  old  words*  can  be  produced., 
either  from  our  own  or  any  other  European  language.  It  is 
of  course  quite  true  that  an  apparent  termination  in  let  is 
formed  by  the  union  of  /  and  et  in  the  case  of  the  words  of 
my  Second  Class  already  discussed,  but  then  I  have  shown 
that  almost  the  whole  of  those  words  are  referrible  to  a 
classical  origin,  and  entered  our  language  with  the  /  ad- 
hering to  them,  so  that  all  the  change  which  has  been 
wrought  upon  them  since  their  adoption  into  our  own  speech 
has  been  the  superaddition  of  the  classical  et  upon  the  top 
of  the  still  more  purely  classical  /.  But  when  we  come  to 
consider  the  Third  of  the  Classes  given  above,  it  is  evident 
that  the  conditions  of  the  case  are  materially  altered.  If  the 
words  of  this  class  are  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  double 
compounds,  as  Dr.  Latham  says  they  are,  we  have  the  curioiis 
phenomenon  of  a  word,  two-thirds  of  which  are  Teutonic  and 

*  I  am  aware  of  the  analogy  of  seamstress  and  songstress,  but  I  do  not 
find  authority  for  these  words  earlier  than  Gay  and  Thomson  respectively. 
Moreover  there  is  an  adequate  reason  for  the  disregard  of  analogy  in  this 
case,  which  does  not  exist  for  the  termination  in  let.  Beside  the  class  of  old 
A. Sax.  feminines  in  ster,  our  language  contains  another  much  larger  class  of 
Latin  masculines  in  ter  and  er,  the  number  of  which  has  been,  and  is,  con- 
stantly increasing,  while  the  Saxon  forms  have  become  gradually  obsolete. 
The  numerical  preponderance  of  the  Latin  words  soon  obliterated  the  fe- 
minine meaning  of  those  which  had  retained  the  A. Sax.  termination,  con- 
verting them  into  masculines;  and  when  at  length  it  was  desired  to  introduce 
distinctions  of  gender,  recourse  was  necessarily  had  to  the  prevailing  Anglo- 
Norman  element  for  a  fresh  termination,  and  thus  seamstress  and  songstress 
were  formed.  We  may  however  thank  the  conveyancers  for  the  preservation 
of  one  old  word  of  this  kind — spinster,  in  its  original  inflection  and  signi- 
fication. 
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the  remainder  classical;  for  I  assume  for  the  moment  that 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  classical  nature  of  the  termi- 
nation in  et.  We  should  certainly,  a  priori,  expect  that  the 
nature  of  the  suffix  would  be  regulated  by  the  origin  of  the 
word  to  which  it  was  to  be  appended,  and  it  is  not  questioned 
that  this  rule  is  observed  in  words  of  classical  origin.  I  ask 
then  why  we  are  to  assume,  without  much  more  cogent  argu- 
ments than  we  have  at  present  before  us,  that  Teutonic  or 
Scandinavian  vocables  are  subject  to  a  different  law. 

It  may  possibly  here  be  objected  to  me,  that  it  is  not  true, 
as  a  universal  proposition,  that  t  is  the  symbol  of  classical 
diminutives,  but  that  examples  can  be  produced  of  genuine 
Teutonic  words  to  which  this  termination  has  been  appended. 
I  think,  however,  on  examination,  it  will  be  found  that  most 
of  these  so-called  diminutives  in  et  are  either  formed  by  the 
degradation  of  the  Teutonic  diminutive  k,  which  specially 
takes  place  in  words  ending  themselves  in  a  guttural,  in  order 
to  avoid  cacophony,  or  that  the  termination  has  been  joined 
to  the  word  before  it  became  English.  Examples  of  the  first 
kind  are  such  yords  as  smicket  (from  smock),  cricket,  locket, 
where  smickik,  crickik,  &c.  would  be  almost  unpronounceable, 
while  the  parallelism  of  emmet  with  the  Scotch  immick,  and 
of  wherrit,  a  blow  on  the  ear,  and  worrit  for  worry,  with  the 
Germ,  wurgen  and  A.S.  hergian  for  herigian,  which  contain 

i  the  guttural,  points  out  unmistakeably  the  real  origin  of  this 
form.  Other  words,  however,  as  hornet  and  tippet,  have 
merely  retained  their  old  terminations  in  Anglo-Saxon,  where 

i  the  words  appear  respectively  as  hirnet  and  t&ppet*,  while  a 
still  larger  number  of  words,  such  as  packet,  pocket,  and  gobbet, 
are  only  Teutonic  at  second-hand,  and  have  come  to  us 

i  through  the  French  paquet,  pochette,  and  gobet.  It  is  certain 
that  the  A.Saxon  words  in  -et,  such  as  barnet,  combustion, 
aud  rymet,  room,  have  no  diminutive  signification  in  that 
language,  and  were  probably  formed  from  the  common  verbal 
termination  in  -eft an. 

I  pass  to  the  consideration  of  the  second  branch  of  Dr. 

*  Several  of  these  words  in  -et  derive  their  termination  from  the  Dutch 
-tje  or  etje,  the  ordinary  diminutive  in  that  language. 
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Latham's  assertion,  which  lays  down  that  let  is  to  be  regarded, 
not  only  as  a  compound,  but  as  a  compound  of  two  dimi- 
nutival terminations.  In  obedience  to  this  dictum,  I  will 
investigate  the  process  by  which  such  words  as  streamlet, 
ringlet,  hamlet,  &c.  are  to  be  formed.  We  have  first  the 
radicals  stream,  ring,  and  ham,  then  the  first  stage  of  dimi- 
nution, in  streamel,  ringel,  and  hamel,  and  lastly  the  double 
diminutives  streamelet,  ringelet,  and  hamelet,  which  are  after- 
wards to  be  corrupted  into  streamlet,  ringlet,  and  hamlet,  as 
we  have  them  now. 

Now  I  may  here  remark  that  it  appears  to  me  incumbent 
upon  those  who  maintain  the  composite  nature  of  the  suffix 
let,  to  show  that  a  simple  diminutival  form,  such  as  streamel, 
did  really  exist  prior  to  the  growth  of  the  reduplicated  form 
streamlet,  for  it  can  hardly  be  proved  that  any  language, 
either  ancient  or  modern,  is  in  the  habit  of  attaching  more 
than  one  diminutival  appendage  at  a  time  to  its  radical 
or  quasi-radical  vocables.  As  the  Latin  ager  and  puer  pre- 
ceded agellus  and  puetta,  so  did  agellus  and  puella  precede 
agellulus  and  puellula,  the  pre-existence  of  the  former  being 
absolutely  necessitated  by  the  existence  of  the  latter ;  as  the 
Italian  must  deduce  picciolo  and  donzella  from  picco  and 
donna,  before  he  can  descend  to  piccioletto  and  donzelletta,  so 
at  some  period  of  the  history  of  our  own  language  must 
streamel,  ringel,  and  hamel,  have  enjoyed  a  de-facto  existence, 
as  English  words,  if  we  are  to  look  upon  streamlet,  ringlet,  and 
hamlet  as  diminutives  of  diminutives*.  The  principles  of  the 
architecture  of  words  are  the  same  in  this  respect  with  those 
of  the  architecture  of  houses,  which,  by  an  immutable  law, 
forbid  the  erection  of  bed-rooms  and  attics,  until  the  walls  of 
the  dining-room  and  drawing-room  have  attained  a  material 

*  Even  if  we  admit  the  Teutonic  n  to  be  a  diminutive,  in  opposition  to 
Grimm,  who  calls  it  only  '  ein  flexivisches  n,'  we  generally  find  the  simple 
diminutive  I  preceding  the  reduplicated  elin ;  compare — 


schiff,  schiffel,  schiffelin; 
kind,  kindel,  kindelin ; 
hase,  hasel,  heslin ; 
gans,  gensel,  genselin ; 
and  many  others. 


triibe,  triubel,  triubelin ; 
tuttc,  tiittel,  tiittelein ; 
grans,  gransel,  grenselein ; 
anke,  enkel,  enkelin ; 
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existence.  It  is  however  a  fact,  that  streamel,  ringel,  &c.  are 
simply  mythical ;  and  though  it  may  be  allowable  enough  for  a 
Thierschor  a  Buttmann,  while  investigating  the  shadow)7  incu- 
nabula of  Greek,  to  assume  symbols  like  TVTT  and  Xey,  as  con- 
venient bases  for  the  superstructure  of  the  various  modifications 
of  TI/TTT&)  and  \€7<»,  it  is  impossible  that  the  same  license 
can  be  conceded  in  the  case  of  a  language  like  our  own,  which 
has  not  existed  as  a  separate  tongue  for  more  than  seven  cen- 
turies, and  whose  course  has  run,  from  its  commencement  to 
the  present  time,  as  we  may  say,  beneath  the  light  of  common 
day.  But  not  only  do  not  such  forms  exist — I  am  prepared 
to  go  further ;  I  am  convinced  that,  as  the  primitives  stream, 
ring,  &c.  are  undoubtedly  ancient  words,  existing  long  before 
the  separate  existence  of  our  own  tongue,  such  forms  as  streamel 
and  ringel,  not  having  been  created  anterior  to  their  appear- 
ance in  English,  could  not  have  arisen  subsequently  to  that 
period.  In  other  words,  I  submit  that  the  English  language 
does  not,  in  the  case  of  words  of  Teutonic  or  Scandinavian 
origin,  avail  itself  of  the  termination  el  or  le  for  the  purpose 
of  creating  diminutives  de  novo,  but  simply  exhibits  in  such 
diminutive  forms  the  result  of  a  process  carried  on  in  another 
language.  The  following  comparison  of  instances  will  exhibit 
this  more  clearly  : — 


ENGLISH.  ANGLO-SAXON. 

ancle ankle. 

apple appel. 

beadle bidel. 

beetle betl. 

beetle = hammer. .  bytl. 

bramble bremel  or 

brembel. 

bridle bridel. 

bristle bristl. 

bundle     byndel. 

cradle cradol. 

candle condel. 

cockle coccel. 

cowl    cufle. 


ENGLISH.  ANGLO-SAXON. 

dingle,  dimble,  or|  digel,  adj. 

dimple )      secret. 

fennel fenol. 

gable gqfl. 

girdle gy^el. 

hail hagel. 

hurdle hyrftel. 

icicle   ....    gicel. 

kettle O.N.ketil. 

kirtle cyrtel. 

knuckle cnucle. 

ladle    hlceftel. 

maple mapel. 

muscle  .    mwle. 
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ENGLISH.                 ANGLO-SAXON 

snail    

sncBc/el. 

snivel  

snofcl. 

spindle    

spindel. 

spittle  

spatl. 

sprinkle  

sprincl. 

staddle    

staftel. 

staple  

stapol. 

steeple    

stepel. 

stile  

stigel. 

swaddle  

suceft  il. 

table    

tafel. 

teazel  

tasele. 

thistle  

]n'stel. 

throstle  

]>rostle. 

thimble  

]>tjmel. 

trundle    

tryndell. 

wattle  

watel. 

weasel  

wesle. 

wennel  (Spenser) 

wcerityol. 

weevil  

wibil  or 

wifel. 

whistle    

liwistle. 

whittle  =  a  knife  } 
or  cloak  j 

hwitel. 

windle  =  windlass 

windel. 

winkle  

wincle. 

wrinkle  

wrincle. 

ENGLISH.  ANGLO-SAXON. 

mussel inuscel. 

nail negel. 

navel   nafela. 

needle ncedel. 

nettle nytle. 

nipple nypele. 

nozzle nosle  or 

nostle. 

pebble pabol. 

pimple pimpel. 

prickle     pride. 

rail rcegel. 

riddle rcedelse. 

rubble rudutt,  cf. 

[O.N.  rubb,  Lat.  rudera. 

ruddle O.N.    rb- 

[dull,  lit.  the  reddener. 

runnel rynele. 

sail segl. 

scuttle    scotel. 

settle setl. 

shackle    sceacol. 

shamble scamol. 

shovel sceofl. 

shuttle    O.N.  sJcu- 

tul. 
sickle sicel. 

Some  words  of  this  class,  for  which  we  cannot  produce  an 
immediate  Anglo- Saxon  original,  may  nevertheless  be  shown 
to  have  acquired  their  terminations  dehors  our  own  language. 
Thus  for  sparkle  we  have  only  the  A. Sax.  spearc,  but  from 
the  Dutch  we  get  the  verb  sparkelen,  modernized  into  spartelen 
(another  instance  of  the  interchange  of  k  and  t],  and  the 
substantives  sprankel  and  sprenkel,  which  have  also  given 
rise  to  Eng.  sprinkle,  the  idea  of  dispersion  (from  spargo)  run- 
ning through  all  these  words.  Again,  for  speckle,  we  have 
Dutch  spikkel  and  spikkelen,  though  in  A. Sax.  only  specce,  cf. 
Lat.  spiculum.  Freckle  is  a  mere  corruption,  by  way  of  assi- 
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milation  to  the  numerous  family  of  words  in  le,  of  the  older 
freken,  which  is  used  by  Chaucer,  and  comes  to  us  direct 
from  the  Danish  frekne,  S wedish  fr'dkne.  Some  arise  from 
other  sources,  as  paddle,  Vfehhpattal-,  ingle,  fire,  Gael,  ain- 
geal ;  shingle,  Germ,  schindel;  bogle,  Welsh  bogelu,  to  terrify ; 
puddle,  Germ,  pudel;  spangle,  Dutch  spenghel;  pickle,  Dutch 
pekel;  buckle,  M.H.G.  buchel;  stubbIe,Dutchstoppel;  stopple, 
Germ,  sttipfel  or  stopsel. 

These  examples,  and  the  list  might  be  easily  enlarged, 
appear  to  me  to  be  amply  sufficient  to  throw  the  weight  of 
evidence  against  the  theory  which  makes  /  an  active  dimi- 
nutive within  the  limits  of  our  own  language,  notwithstanding 
that  one  or  two  instances  may  be  produced,  such  as  darnel 
and  treddle,  for  which  the  A.Saxon  primitives  are  not  to 
be  found  in  our  dictionaries.  The  argument  therefore  stands 
thus,  when  nakedly  stated :  if  streamel,  ringel,  &c.  existed  at 
all,  they  must  have  existed  before  the  use  of  English  as  a 
separate  language,  because  no  diminutives  have  been  formed 
by  the  termination  el  since  that  period.  But  these  words 
are  not  found  to  have  existed  before  that  period,  there- 
fore it  is  not  to  be  assumed  without  direct  proof  of  the  fact 
that  they  ever  existed  at  all;  and  therefore  consequently 
streamlet,  ringlet,  &c.  are  not  to  be  considered  as  double 
diminutives,  because  such  an  assumption  would  necessitate  a 
belief  in  the  existence  of  streamel,  ringel,  &c.,  which  on  inde- 
pendent grounds  we  have  shown  to  be  improbable. 

But  before  quitting  this  subject  I  am  anxious  to  complete 
the  demonstration,  by  examining  another  line  of  argument, 
which  is  frequently  adopted  to  prove,  a  priori,  the  existence  of 
le  or  el  as  an  active  diminutive  in  our  language.  I  mean  that 
which  proceeds  by  a  comparison  of  such  verbs  as  muddle, 
cuddle,  dribble,  &c.,  many  of  which  have  undoubtedly  been 
created  by  ourselves,  and  in  which  the  obvious  idea  of  petti- 
ness or  contempt  contained  in  the  verb  is  supposed  to  lead  to 
a  similar  inference  with  regard  to  the  same  termination  when 
annexed  to  substantives.  These  verbs  are  originally  and  in 
reality  frequentatives,  and  ofler  a  close  analogy  to  the  O. 
Norse  frequentatives  in  la,  such  as  togla,  to  chew  over  and 
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over,  biftla,  to  woo,  from  bffija,  rugla,  to  turn  upside  down, 
from  rugga,  &c. ;  and  the  argument  derived  from  these  rests 
upon  two  main  propositions :  first,  that  the  idea  of  frequency, 
when  it  leads  to  any  secondary  notion  at  all,  leads  to  that  of 
pettiness  and  contempt;  and  secondly,  that  these  derivative 
verbs  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  corresponding  nouns, 
that  the  meaning  of  the  verb-termination  once  determined, 
that  of  the  substantival  suffix  follows  as  a  matter  of  course. 
Now  with  regard  to  the  first  proposition,  I  demur  to  the 
theory  which  deduces  the  idea  of  diminution  from  that  of 
frequency,  as  a  general  proposition,  although  I  do  not  doubt 
that  in  certain  cases  of  verbs  the  frequentative  termination 
has  engendered  the  notion  of  pettiness  or  contemptibility. 
There  are  many  instances  of  frequentative  verbs  enhancing 
and  intensifying  the  significations  of  their  primitives  instead  of 
diminishing  them.  In  Sanskrit  the  frequentative  form  of  the 
verb,  where  it  is  not  confined  to  the  simple  idea  of  repetition, 
is  always  intensive* :  thus  from  'dip,'  to  shine,  comes  'dedipya' 
to  shine  brightly ;  from  '  subh,'  to  be  beautiful,  '  sosubhya,'  to 
be  very  beautiful;  from  'rud,'  to  weep,  ' rorudya,'  to  weep 
excessively.  In  Greek  the  frequentative  forms  of  the  verbs, 
which  after  the  analogy  of  the  Sanskrit  are  formed  by  redu- 
plication, most  certainly  convey  an  intensive  rather  than  a 
diminutive  sense,  as  may  be  seen  by  Homer's  constant  use  of 
such  forms  as  ira^alvw,  Traifydacrw,  Tropcfrvpa),  Troicfrvfa, 
p,aifidw,  dfj,aifj,aK€TO$,  a\,a\KO/j,evrji<>,  SatSd\\ca,  &c.  And  in 
Latin  the  frequentative  flagito  outweighs  in  intensity  all  its 
riva\spostulo,peto,  rogo  and  posco  :  compare  Cic.  de  Legg.  i.  5. 
'  Postulatur  a  te  vel  flagitatur  potius  historia ; '  agito  and 
excito  equally  surpass  ago  and  excieo,  and  minitor  in  like 
manner  is  explained  by  Forcellinus  as  equivalent  to  'valde 
minor.3  And  Ramshorn,  in  his  Lateinische  Grammatik,  §  84. 
ii.  5,  expresses  himself  thus:  "  -To,  -ito,  -so,  -xo}  endigen  die 
frequentativa  oder  iterativa,  die  ein  oft  wiederholtes,  oder 
doch  ein  mit  Eifer  und  Beharrlichkeit  verbundnes  Handeln, 
auch  ein  Pflegen  bedeuten."  It  is  clear  therefore  that  the 
utmost  that  can  be  maintained  is,  that  the  idea  of  frequency 
*  Wilson's  Grammar,  Art.  212. 
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may  in  certain  cases  give  rise  to  diminutives,  not  that  the 
^origin  of  diminutives  in  general  can  be  accounted  for  in  this 
manner. 

"With  regard  to  the  second  branch  of  the  argument,  refer- 
ence is  frequently  made  to  the  analogy  of  the  Latin  for  sup- 
port.     That  language  possesses  in  addition  to   its  regular 
frequentatives  in  -ito  a  class  of  verbs,  termed  hi  the  grammars 
i indifferently  frequentatives  and  diminutives,  in  -illo,  -ulo,  -olo, 
\  although  in  the  two  latter  forms  the  force  of  the  termination 
is  generally  insensible.     These  last  verbs  correspond  to  the 
Inoun  diminutives  in  -illus  or  -ulus  and  -olus,  and  in  fact  in 
most  cases  are  formed  directly  from  them.     The  argument 
'therefore  is,  that  as  a  precise  correspondence  exists  between 
the  terminal  forms  of  murmurillum  and  murmurillo,  sorbilum 
and  sorbillo,jaculum  and  jaculor,  lutulum  and  httulo,  &c.,  we 
'are  justified  in  assuming  a  similar  correspondence  between 
!the  significations  of  the  English  termination  le,  when  applied 
to  verbs  and  substantives  respectively.    The  answer  is,  1  think, 
[not  difficult.     It  is  not  fair  to  argue  from  a  language  contain- 
ing a  class  of  nominal  verbs  precisely  corresponding  in  all 
points  with  their  originating  nouns,  to  another  where   the 
verbs  in  question  are  much  more  probably  formed  independ- 
ently from  the  primitive  verb  than  from  the  diminutive  noun. 
It  does  not  follow  because  nidulus  and  nidulor  are  merely  the 
:  counterparts  of  each  other,  that  we  can  therefore  deduce  from 
ithe  pettiness  implied  in  dribble  the  existence  of  diminutiveness 
jin  fennel  or  nozzle,  because  the  formation  of  Teutonic  fre- 
quentatives is  in  most  instances  direct  from  the  principal  verb, 
and  not,  as  in  Latin  verbs  in  -illo,  -ulo,  and  -olo,  directly  from 
the  substantive.     The  conclusion  may  possibly  be  true  in  cer- 
tain instances  as  a  matter  of  fact,  but  it  cannot  be  assumed  as 
a  basis  for  general  reasoning.    An  example  will  illustrate  this : 
Grimm*,  under  the  head  of  Verbal  Diminution,  gives  three 
instances  from  the  Old  Norse  of  frequentatives  in  -ka,  -blv&ka, 
placare,  ¥&ka,  colere,  and  ttiSka,  solere,  to  which  we  may  add 
seinka,  to  delay,  and  reika,  to  wander  up  and  down  (a  frequent- 
ative like  our  dawdle) ;  and  a  hypothesis  might  be  raised  in 
*  D.  G.  vol.  iii.  p.  689. 
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accordance  with  the  principles  I  am  discussing,  that  the  termi- 
nation -ka  in  Old  Norse  had  a  diminutive  meaning  in  nouns, 
fortified  as  such  a  supposition  could  be  by  the  well-known  par- 
allel of  the  Teutonic  diminutive  in  k.  But  what  says  Grimm 
himself  a  few  pages  previously* :  "  Die  altnordische  feminina 
blaftka  folium,  harka  durities,  gr&nka  viror,  haben  keine  dimi- 
nutiv-bedeutung ; "  and  the  same  conclusion  would  be  arrived 
at  if  we  had  compared  the  larger  class  of  Scandinavian  frequent- 
atives  in  -sa  with  the  nouns  in  -si.  The  only  real  parallel  in 
our  language  to  the  Latin,  although  the  order  of  formation  is 
just  the  converse,  is  that  furnished  by  such  verbal  substan- 
tives, or  perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  nominalized  verbs  as 
'jumble/  'rumble/  'jingle/  'rattle/  'muddle/  &c.,  which  we 
often  use  as  nouns,  and  which  indisputably  carry  with  them 
the  notions  of  frequency,  diminutiveness,  or  contempt,  already 
impressed  upon  the  originating  verbs. 

This  much  for  arguments,  a  posteriori,  arising  from  the 
criticism  and  analysis  of  words  as  they  exist,  and  the  com- 
parison of  them  with  their  former  selves;  let  us,  however, 
now  in  conclusion  briefly  look  at  the  subject  from  another 
point  of  view.  It  will  probably  be  conceded  that  the  only 
channels  through  which  a  distinctively  Teutonic  form  would 
be  likely  to  have  entered  and  become  incorporated  with  our 
language,  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norse,  and  the  latter 
only  in  case  such  form  were  common  to  both  the  Teutonic 
and  Scandinavian  groups  of  languages.  Neglecting  the  insig- 
nificant admixture  of  Keltic  in  English,  which  after  all  is 
confined  to  isolated  words,  nothing  that  is  integral  in  the 
language,  and  which  is  not  classical,  can  have  entered  it 
through  other  than  one  of  these  two  sources.  If  therefore  we 
find  that  neither  in  A.S.  nor  in  the  O.N.  is  the  I  active  as  a 
diminutive,  but  that  it  has  simply  left  traces  of  its  existence 
without  vitality  or  influence,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how 
that  which  was  dead  and  unfelt  in  the  parent  tongues  can 
have  been  warmed  into  a  second  life  in  the  offspring,  vigorous 
and  luxuriant  though  it  be.  As  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  we  have 
Grimm  enunciating,  and  Rask  by  his  silence  acquiescing  in,  the 
*  D.G.  vol.  iii.  p.  676,  n. 
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statement  that  /  as  a  diminutive  is  merely  '  Ein  ungefiihltes, 
nach  welchem  keine  lebendigen  diminutiven  gebildet  werden*, 
and  I  need  therefore  add  nothing  of  my  own  to  such  authority. 
The  opinion  of  the  former  of  these  philologists  is  the  same  on 
this  point  with  regard  to  the  Old  Norse ;  but  I  find  it  stated  in 
Dasenf  s  Transl.  of  Rask's  Icelandic  Grammar  (art.  3.26)  that 
ill  forms  a  kind  of  diminutive  in  that  language.  Now,  in  the 
present  state  of  Norse  Lexicography,  to  make  anything  ap- 
proaching to  a  complete  collection  of  words  ending  in  this  syl- 
lable would  be  simply  impossible,  but  Grimm  has  got  together 
about  80  f,  to  which  I  have  added  between  20  and  30  more, 
making  a  total  of  upwards  of  1 00.  Out  of  this  number  12  have, 
among  other  meanings,  been  appropriated  as  names  of  Vikings, 
such  as  pvi/mill,  Ekklll,  Endill,  Gestill,  &c.,  while  of  the  re- 
mainder I  do  not  find  that  more  than  the  following  are  stated 
to  possess  a  diminutive  signification : — 

kistill,  a  little  chest,  from  klsta,  a  chest. 

knytill,  a  little  bundle,  from  knyti  ~\  which  have  the  same 

kymblU,  „  from  kymbij      meaning. 

ble&ill,  a  little  leaf,  from  bla¥>,  a  leaf. 

vandill,  a  rod,  from  vondr,  a  twig. 

I  can  cite  no  authority  by  which  to  try  the  significations  of 
the  first  four  of  these  words  (one  of  which,  kistill,  is  evidently 
a  mere  Latinism),  beyond  Haldorson's  Lexicon;  but  as  to  the 
last,  although  vondr  and  vandill  both  coexist,  and  the  latter  is 
of  course  derived  in  some  way  from  the  former,  so  far  is  it 
from  appearing  in  actual  use  as  a  diminutive,  that  it  occurs 
in  various  poetical  periphrases,  where  a  diminutive  would  be 
obviously  out  of  keeping  with  the  bombastic  nature  of  the 
circumlocution ;  thus  in  Viga  Glumes  Saga,  c.  xxvi.  str.  1,  we 
have  Me¥>  veftr-stofum  Vffiris  vandils  for  '  with  the  columns  of 
the  storm  of  the  spear  (or  rod)  of  Odin/  which  in  simple 
English  means  '  with  warriors/  Again,  the  great  falchion  oi 
Arinbjorn,  which  possessed  a  mythical  history  of  its  own,  and 
was  given  by  him  to  Egill,  the  son  of  Skallagrim,  is  called 
Dragvandill  in  the  history  of  the  latter  (c.  64),  and  the  Skalds- 
kaparmal  gives  Angrvandill,  '  the  rod  of  anguish/  as  a  general 
*  D.  G.  iii.  p.  675.  t  P.  G.  ii.  p.  110. 
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synonym  for  sver&r^  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  that  even  a 
mediaeval  chronicler  would  hardly  have  described  Coeur-de- 
Lion's  two-handed  sword  as  a  Gladiolus  or  an  Ensiculus,  except 
in  a  spirit  of  jocose  irony,  which  the  Northmen  do  not  seem  to 
have  adopted  in  naming  their  weapons.  SkarpheiSinn,  the  son 
of  Njal,  was  certainly  in  a  sterner  mood  when  he  christened  his 
battle-axe  Rimmu-gygr,  '  the  giantess  of  contention.'  And  I 
cannot  help  believing  that  the  few  real  Norse  diminutives  in 
this  termination  which  I  have  cited,  may  have  been  originated 
by  the  action  of  the  Teutonic  forms  upon  the  Scandinavian,  in 
comparatively  recent  times,  after  a  more  familiar  intercourse 
than  anciently  existed  had  been  established  between  the  two 
nations,  and  the  Old  Norse  was  being  gradually  restricted  as 
a  spoken  language  to  Iceland.  The  argument  in  fact  may  be 
clinched  thus :  if  in  Old  Norse  ill  really  has  a  diminutive 
force,  and  such  a  word  as  l  litill'  the  derivative  of  the  older 
litr,  be  adduced  in  confirmation  of  such  a  view,  how  is 
1  mikill,'  great,  a  precisely  analogous  form,  to  be  explained ;  or 
how  do  the  ideas  of  grandeur  and  magnitude  conveyed  by 
such  words  as  Ipengill,  leader  or  king,  fyrifill,  a  strenuous  man, 
ristill,  a  giantess  (poet.),  and  hypill,  a  large  garment,  square 
with  such  a  hypothesis  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  other  exam- 
ples might  be  produced,  but  it  is  almost  useless  to  attempt 
any  complete  investigation  of  such  a  subject  as  this,  until  we 
are  in  possession  of  a  Norse  Lexicon  more  adapted  to  the 
exigencies  of  philology  at  the  present  day  than  that  of  B. 
Haldorson,  which,  although  an  admirable  book,  considering 
the  state  of  Norse  literature  at  the  time  when  it  was  compiled, 
mixes  up  the  ancient  and  modern  tongue  without  distinction, 
and  but  very  rarely  cites  authority. 

The  general  conclusions  arrived  at  are  therefore  the  follow- 
ing:— 

I.  That  let  forms  two  suffixes,  one  composite,  and  the  other 
simple. 

II.  That  the  former  is  made  up  of  el  and  et,  and  is  attached 
almost  invariably  to  words  of  classical,  i,  e.  Latin  or  French 
origin. 

III.  That  the  simple  let  contains  the  root  of  the  adjective  ! 
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little,  and  is  appended  only  to  words  of  A. -Saxon  or  Norse 
origin,  aud  that  such  a  mode  of  composition  is  justified  by 
analogy. 

IV.  That  the  decomposition  of  this  latter  termination  into  el 
and  et  would  be  against  analogy,  as  involving  the  union  of 
suffixes  of  alien  descent. 

V.  That  as  diminutives  are  formed  by  successive  aggregation, 
and  not,  except  possibly  in  the  case  of  words  used  as  appel- 
latives, 'per  saltum/  it  is  necessary,  if  let  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  a  double  diminutive,  that  the  actual  existence  of 
a  first  stage  of  diminution  in  the  words  bearing  this  termi- 
nation be  demonstrated,  which  cannot  be  done. 

VI.  That  it  is  open  to  very  great  doubt  whether  the  termina- 
tion le  was  ever  used  in  English  to   create  diminutives 
derived  from   roots   of    A.-Saxon  or  Norse  origin;    and 
further,  that  even  in  the  A.-Saxon  and  Norse  it  is  not 
satisfactorily  established  that  the  terminations  el  and  ill 
possessed  any  sensible  diminutive  influence  at  all,  except 
perhaps  in  a  few  words,  which  may  probably  be  referred  to 
the  period  of  the  decline  and  modernization  of  the  latter 
language. 


VII.— OX  THE  WOKD  ISKLiyG.     BY  PBOFESSOR  KEY. 

[Read  March  the  5th.] 

In  my  paper  on  Diminutives*  I  was  led  to  class  this  word 
with  those  which  have  the  compound  suffix  ling  (el  +  ing] ;  but 
it  was  inconvenient  within  the  limits  of  that  paper  to  discuss 
the  origin  of  the  word.  I  propose  therefore  to  deal  with  the 
question  in  a  separate  form.  '  A  faint  suspicion'  about  any- 
thing, language  is  apt  to  represent  under  a  figure  borrowed 
from  the  sense  of  smell.  Thus  subolet  mihi  is  the  favourite 
mode  of  expressing  this  idea  with  Plautus  and  Terence,  as, 
for  example,  in  the  Phormio,  numquid  patri  subolet  ?  The 
medium  by  which  the  scent  is  conveyed  is  of  course  the  air ; 
and  thus  we  have  the  phrase  to  '  wind/  meaning,  '  to  catch  a 
scent  of  anything/  so  also  '  to  get  wind  of/  or,  as  the  Germans 

*  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1856. 
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say,  wind  davon  haben.  This  premised,  let  us  examine  the 
forms  by  which  the  movement  of  air  is  expressed.  The  Greek 
aFtji^i  has  its  radical  portion  in  the  central  syllable  Fr)  or  Fa, 
which  corresponds  pretty  accurately  with  the  German  weh-en, 
1  to  blow/  But  the  same  root  not  unfrequently  appears  with 
a  concluding  nasal,  as  in  the  German  wann-en,  '  to  blow  or 
winnow  corn/  in  this  very  word  winn-ow,  and  in  the  Latin 
ventus,  as  well  as  our  wind,  Dorsetshire  win.  But  the  initial 
w  in  this,  as  in  perhaps  all  words,  is  apt  to  disappear,  so  that 
we  find  av-e/io-,  'wind/  in  one  of  the  classical  languages; 
an-ima,  '  breath/  in  the  other ;  and,  with  a  change  of  the  con- 
sonant from  one  dental  to  another,  in  the  Greek  ar-po-,  '  va- 
pour/ and  German  ath-em, '  breath/  In  the  German  wett-er, 
'  weather,'  we  have  our  root  still  retaining  the  digamma,  and, 
like  athem, '  breath/  preferring  the  tennis  to  the  liquid  dental. 
Again,  in  some  of  the  words  intimately  connected  with  wetter, 
the  Germans  sometimes  prefer  a  vowel  i,  as  ge-witter,  '  a  tem- 
pest, a  storm' ;  un-gewitter,  the  same  (un  having  its  original 
sense  of  ( bad/  in  place  of  its  later  negative  power) .  So  also 
witterung, '  weather,  temperature/  But  this  noun  also  signifies 
1  a  trail/  '  a  scented  bait/  while  the  verb  witter-n,  from  which 
it  is  directly  formed,  is  translated  in  the  dictionaries  'to 
scent/  ( smell/  and  metaphorically,  '  to  get  an  inkling  of ; 
thus  bringing  us  to  the  very  word  we  started  from. 

But  the  German  language  has  the  same  word  in  a  much 
simpler  form,  corresponding  exactly  with  the  initial  syllable 
of  the  words  already  quoted,  av-epo-,  and  an-ima.  I  refer  to 
the  phrase  es  ahnet  mir,  '  I  have  a  presentiment/  and  to  the 
sb.  ahnung,  '  a  faint  suspicion/  The  )i  in  such  a  word  is  of 
course  solely  a  graphical  expedient  for  denoting  a  long  vowel, 
and  is  wanting  in  the  corresponding  Danish  vb.  an-e.  I 
believe  the  word  inkling  then  to  have  been  built  up  by  the 
addition  of  three  diminutival  suffixes  to  this  verb  an-,  the  vowel 
of  the  verb  undergoing  the  process  denominated  by  the  word 
umlaut,  viz.  an-ick-el-ing  =  inkling.  But  in  Yorkshire,  I  am 
given  to  understand,  a  form  inkle  prevails.  This  will  differ 
solely  in  having  two  diminutival  suffixes  in  place  of  three,  as 
an-ick-d  =  inkle.  Moreover  we  have  now  an  intermediate 
form  from  uhich  inkl-ing  is  deduced. 
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.— ON  THE    DEBIVATION   OF   THE  WOED 
BROKER.    BY  HEXSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  ESQ. 
[Read  March  the  19/A.] 

The  custom  of  employing  a  broker  in  the  purchase  of 
goods  arises  from  the  advantage  of  having  a  skilled  inter- 
mediary, capable,  from  long  practice,  of  forming  a  critical 
judgement  of  the  goods  in  question,  of  pointing  out  their 
latent  defects,  and  rejecting  whatever  falls  below  the  degree 
of  excellence  called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  To 
find  fault  is  accordingly  recognised  in  Piers  Plowman  as  the 
specific  duty  of  a  broker : — 

Among  burgeises  have  I  be 
Dwellvng  at  London, 
And  gart  Backbiting  be  a  brocour 
To  blame  mens  ware. 

On  this  principle,  the  German  designation  of  the  office  is 
makeler  from  makel,  a  blur,  stain,  fault ;  makeln,  to  criticise, 
censure,  find  faidt  with ;  [and  thence]  to  follow  the  business 
of  a  broker,  buy  and  sell  by  commission  (Kiittner). 

Now  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  (especially  the  Low  Ger- 
man) and  Slavonic  dialects  we  find  the  root  brak  or  wrak, 
in  the  sense  of  rejection,  refuse,  vile,  damaged,  faulty,  giving 
rise  to  a  verb  signifying  to  inspect,  make  selection,  sort,  try 
out,  reject,  cast  out.  To  take  the  Slavonic  languages  first, 
i  although  it  may  be  thought  that  the  word  is  probably  bor- 
,  rowed  by  them  from  their  German  neighbours,  we  find : — 
:Russ.  brak,  refuse;  brakovat,  to  pick  and  choose,  to  sort; 
brakovanie,  rejection,  inspection;  Bohem.  brak,  rejection, 
refuse ;  brakovat  i,  to  cast  out  as  bad  of  its  kind ;  Pol.  brak, 
refuse,  want,  lack ;  brakoivac,  to  garble,  to  pick,  to  be  want- 
ing; Lith.  brokas,  a  fault,  weak  place,  matter  of  blame; 
brokoti,  to  criticise,  to  blame.  In  the  Teutonic  class : — Sua- 
biau  bracken,  to  select,  to  try  out ;  bracken  waar,  refuse ;  Du. 
'brack,  rejected,  damaged;  braeck  goed,  goods  damaged  by 
sea-water,  Kil. ;  Pl.D.  broken  (primarily  doubtless  to  cast  out 
the  refuse,  but  now  generally),  to  garble,  inspect,  try ;  wraken, 
woken,  to  pronounce  unsound,  to  reject;  wrak,  anything 
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rejected  as  unsound;  wrak-good,  wrak-hering,  wrak-kese, 
refuse  goods,  -herrings,  -cheese.  Dan.  mage,  to  reject,  find 
fault  with,  to  sort  goods;  Pl.D.  eenen  wrack,  drin  smiten; 
Dan.  slaae  vrag  paa,  to  throw  blame  upon,  to  find  fault  with : 
where  it  is  seen  how  the  capacity  of  signifying  fault  arises 
from  the  idea  of  rejection,  which  would  seem  the  logical  con- 
sequent; rejected  because  faulty.  From  the  same  radical 
notion  (and  not  from  the  verb  break,  to  which  it  is  commonly 
referred)  must  be  explained  the  O.E.  brack,  a  blemish  :— 

You  may  find  time  out  in  eternity, 

Deceit  or  violence  in  heavenly  justice, — 

Ere  stain  or  brack  in  her  sweet  reputation. — B.  &  P. 

The  idea  of  rejection  is  developed  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction  in  the  Romance  dialects ;  Prov.  brae,  refuse,  filth, 
mud,  ordure,  matter :  and  as  an  adjective,  vile,  dirty,  abject ; 
It.  braco,  brago,  mud ;  Prov.  bragos ;  O.Fr.  brageux,  defiled, 
dirty,  noisome.  '  La  ville  ou  il  y  avait  eaues  et  sources  moult 
brageuses,'  (Monstrelet) .  I  have  quoted  the  last  expression 
for  the  illustration  it  affords  of  the  E.  brackish,  of  which  the 
meaning  is  water  rendered  nauseous  or  spoiled  for  drinking 
by  a  mixture  of  salt  water,  the  reference  to  salt  as  the  special 
cause  of  nauseousness  being  purely  accidental.  Compare  Du. 
brack-goed,  merces  salso  corruptse  (Biglotton,  Kilian). 

The  word  broker  seems  to  have  come  to  us  from  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  the  seat  of  the  '  Easterlings/  with  whom  our 
early  commerce  was  chiefly  carried  on,  and  the  reason  why 
the  word  is  not  found  in  the  languages  there  spoken  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  sense  which  it  bears  in  English,  may  be  that  in 
those  countries  it  has  passed  on  to  designate  public  inspectors 
appointed  to  classify  goods  according  to  their  quality,  and  to 
reject  the  damaged  and  unsound.  We  are  informed  by 
Adelung  that  in  the  mercantile  towns  of  Lower  Germany 
public  inspectors  of  goods  exposed  to  sale  are  appointed  under 
the  name  of  broker,  bracker  or  wracker;  Dan.  vrager,  an 
inspector  of  goods,  usually  of  eatables.  In  Petersburgh  the 
price  of  tallow  is  quoted  with  or  without  brack,  the  term  brack 
signifying  the  official  inspection  of  sworn  br ackers  or  sorters. — 
Tooke's  '  Catherine/ 
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If  we  advance  another  step  in  the  inquiry,  and  seek  the 
origin  of  the  term  brack  in  the  sense  of  refuse,  rejection,  we 
find  a  satisfactory  origin  in  an  imitation  of  the  sound  of 
hawking  or  spitting,  which  has  given  birth  to  G.  brechen,  Du. 
bracken,  to  vomit;  G.  brech-mittel,  an  emetic ;  O.TZ.parbreak, 
vomit;  Prov.E.  whreake,  tussis,  screatio,  Junius;  wreak,  a 
cough,  Halliwell;  Icel.  hraki,  spittle;  A.S.  hraca,  a  cough, 
spittle;  Dan.  harke,  to  spit;  E.  (with  the  w  softened  down 
into  an  r),  to  hawk,  to  cough  up,  to  spit;  Fr.  raquer,  racher, 
cracker,  to  spit.  The  act  of  spitting  out  affords  the  simplest 
image  of  rejection  and  the  liveliest  expression  of  disgust  and 
contempt  for  the  rejected  object ;  G.  austvurf,  signifying  out- 
cast, refuse,  is  often  used  absolutely  in  the  sense  of  spittle. 
Icel.  hraki  has  given  rise  to  a  numerous  class  of  derivatives 
expressive  of  contempt  and  rejection ;  hrak,  any  refuse  matter; 
krakadr,  gravissimo  contemptu  receptus ;  hrakinn,  propulsus, 
vexatus  (to  be  compared  with  A.S.  wrtecca,  an  outcast,  exile, 
whence  E.  wretch]  ;  hrak-nytr,  vilissimus ;  hrak-ordasamr, 
couvitiosus,  foul-mouthed.  From  Fr.  raquer,  to  spit,  is  formed 
raca'dle,  refuse,  and  Prov.  raca,  an  old  worthless  horse,  ana- 
logous to  Bohem.  braky ne,  an  outcast  or  rejected  sheep.  The 
Languedoc  brumo,  phlegm,  spittle,  has  exactly  the  force  of 
the  Teutonic  brack  in  the  expression  'brumos  de  boutigo/ 
Imarchandises  de  rebut,  refuse  wares;  G.  brack-gut.  The 
'same  metaphor  is  employed  in  the  Latin  respuere,  to  cast  out, 
jexpel,  reject,  refuse,  contemn ;  exspuere,  to  cast  out,  banish, 
'remove.  The  sea  is  said  '  exspuere  in  littus  purgamenta/  and 
so  in  E.  the  obsolete  wreak  is  to  cough  or  spit  up; — wrack  or 
<wreck,  the  remains  of  weed  or  broken  ships  vomited  up  upon 
;the  beach.  Another  application  of  the  same  image,  not  com- 
moiily  suspected,  furnishes  the  expression  of  wreaking  one's 
[vengeance,  as  illustrated  by  Lat.  evomere  iram  in  aliquem,  to 
|vomit  a  man's  wrongs  upon  him,  to  visit  him  with  their  con- 
Isequences. 
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IX.— ON  WORDS  DESCRIPTIVE  OF  GUTTURAL  AC- 
TION,  AND  THE  METAPHORS  CONNECTED  WITH 
THEM.  BY  HENSLEIGH  "WEDGWOOD,  ESQ. 

[Read  April  the  23rd] 

In  a  late  paper  I  briefly  indicated  the  act  of  vomiting  as 
the  original  image  from  whence  was  derived  the  use  of  wrack 
or  brack  in  the  sense  of  rejection,  a  special  example  of  which 
was  shown  in  the  application  of  wreck  or  wrack  to  signify 
things  cast  up  by  the  sea,  whether  ruins  of  ships  broken 
by  the  winds  and  waves,  or  seaweed  separated  by  the  same 
agency  from  its  natural  place  of  growth  and  thrown  upon 
the  beach,  the  designation  then  passing  on  to  the  living  plant 
in  its  hidden  beds  beneath  the  water,  in  which  condition  it 
naturally  presents  itself  to  notice  at  a  later  period.  The  term 
seaweed  itself  is  formed  on  the  same  principle :  not  from  the 
use  of  weed  as  the  generic  name  of  all  uncultivated  plants, 
but  because  the  fundamental  meaning  of  the  word  indicates 
something  cast  out  as  useless  or  hurtful,  while  seaweed  first 
presents  itself  to  notice  as  ejected  by  the  waves  like  weeds 
out  of  a  cornfield. 

I  now  propose,  as  an  instructive  study  of  language,  to  trace 
the  root  from  cases  in  which  no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is  taken 
as  a  direct  imitation  of  the  sound  represented,  to  signification 
more  and  more  abstract,  until  we  wholly  lose  sight  of  the 
original  metaphor.  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  adduce  instances 
of  the  syllable  rak  or  rok  being  used  as  direct  imitation  of  a 
hoarse  guttural  sound,  whence  the  appearance  of  rak,  rok, 
ronk,  brak,  bronk,  wrak,  krak,  as  the  root  of  words  expressing 
the  voice  of  animals  uttering  a  hoarse  guttural  note,  and 
thence  in  many  cases  the  name  of  the  animal  itself,  or  the 
production  of  similar  sounds  in  the  human  throat,  either  in 
striving  to  free  ourselves  from  the  encumbrance  of  phlegm,  or 
in  coughing,  vomiting,  or  eructation.  The  term  is  then 
applied  to  the  phlegm  against  which  the  effort  is  directed,  or , 
the  passages  through  which  the  air  is  forced  in  the  production  j 
of  the  sound,  to  the  windpipe,  throat,  nose,  cheeks,  jaws. ; 
Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  word  is  used  to  express  detestation, 
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disgust,  contempt,  or  the  object  of  those  feelings,  filth,  ordure, 
mud,  dirt,  carrion ;  or  on  the  other  hand,  the  rejection  of  the 
loathed  object,  then  the  act  of  casting  away,  of  simply  casting 
or  throwing,  directing  the  motion  of  a  bodily  object. 

To  begin  with  the  designation  of  animal  cries,  we  may  cite 
W.  rhoch,  a  grunt,  a  groan ;  Gael,  roc,  cry  hoarsely,  utter  a 
hoarse  sound,  whence  rocas,  a  rook,  the  most  familiar  example 
of  a  bird  uttering  a  cry  of  such  a  nature.     From  the  same 
source  Gael,  rocach,  Lat.  raucus,  Prov.E.  rooky,  Sc.  rolk, 
•  hoarse.     With  the  addition  of  an  initial  k,  Lapp,  krakot,  voci- 
ferare,  proprie  more  cornicum ;  E.  croak,  to  utter  the  guttural 
note  of  a  raven  or  a  frog,  and  thence  as  before  Sw.  kraka,  a 
Took  or  crow,  the  final  k  being  softened  down  into  a  w  in  the 
E.  equivalent.     A  like  imitation  of  the  sound  gives  rise  to  the 
(name  of  the  corn-crake,  a  bird  whose  grating  note  is  fre- 
jquently  heard  in  the  corn  and  mowing-grass ;  W.  rheyen  yr 
yd,  or  rhegen  y  rhyg  (yd=corn ;  rhyff=rye] ;  Lat.  crex;  Finn. 
ruis-rokka  or  mis  raakka,  from  mis,  rye,  and  rddkya,  to  croak, 
yelp,  cry :    comp.  Lane,  reeack,  to  scream,  shriek.     Aristo- 
phanes  represents  the  croaking   of  frogs  by  the   syllables 
SpeK€K6Ke^,  and  the  appropriateness  of  the  imitation  is  wit- 
.icssed  by  the  Hung,  brekeke  in  the  same  sense,  whence  the 
verb  brekekelni,  brekegni,  to  croak.     Probably,  therefore,  as 
many  examples  will  subsequently  be  found  of  the  insertion  of 
m  ,v  before  the  final  guttural,  the  AVallachian  brosk,  G.  frosch, 
$.frog,  are  all  derived  from  a  similar  imitation  of  the  animal's 
roice.     The  application  of  the  root  rak  (occasionally  strength- 
pned  by  an  initial  b,  w,  h,  k,  sk)  in  designating  various  modi- 
ications  of  guttural  action  in  man  himself  is  very  widely 
•pread.    Heb.  rakak,  to  spit,  whence  rok,  spittle ;  Serv.  rakati, 
o  hawk ;  Langued.  raca,  to  vomit ;  Fr.  (obs.  &  prov.)  raquer, 
•acher,  cracher,  to  spit ;  Sicil.  scracchare ;  Grisons  scracchiar, 
o  spit;  Sw.  krakas ;  It.  recere,  to  retch,  to  vomit ;  Finn. 
ohkia  rauce  tussio  vel  screo ;  ryokia,  rybwata,  rbykkata,  ructo, 
ructo,  vonio ;  raka,  mucus  uarium ;  Prov.Fr.  reuche  in  the 
>    \ocab.  dc  Berri;  Gr.  epeirfo^ai,  Lat.  ructo,  eructo;  Sc. 
uck;  Du.  roecktn;  A.S.  roccettan,  to  belch;  Lith.  ruyti,  to 
ielch,  to  swallow;   A.S.  Jtraecian,  'to  drive  fleam  from  the 
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lungs  and  void  it  by  spitting'  (Junius),  and  thence  hraca, 
cough,  phlegm,  throat ;  G.  rachen,  throat,  jaws ;  Icel.  hr&kia, 
spuere,  exspuere,  screare,  and  hraki,  spittle;  Prov.E.  whreak, 
wreak,  to  cough,  hawk,  retch  or  spit;  Du.  braecken,  G.  bre- 
chen,  E.  parbreak,  to  vomit ;  Gr.  (Sprja-o-a),  to  spit  up  with  a 
cough;  /3/3?77yua,  phlegm. 

The  insertion  of  an  s  gives  It.  rascare,  raschiare,  rastiare, 
rassare,  to  strain  or  keck  hard  for  to  cough,  to  spawl  or  fetch 
up  phlegm  from  the  lungs  or  stomach  (Florio) ;  Finn,  ryystaa, 
screo,  exscreo ;  Fr.  raquer,  rasquer,  cracher  avec  hruit  et  vio- 
lence (Roquefort) .  The  Italian  verb  is  also  used  in  the  sense 
of  scraping,  because  the  same  kind  of  noise  is  made  in  scraping 
as  in  clearing  the  throat.  For  the  same  reason  the  root  rak, 
of  which  so  many  developments  have  been  given  in  the  sense 
of  guttural  action,  appears  in  Icel.  raka,  Gael,  rdc,  E.  rake, 
G.  rechen,  in  the  sense  of  scraping  with  a  toothed  instrument. 
We  have  Sw.  harka,  to  rake;  Dan.  harke,  Sw.  harkla  or 
rackla,  to  hawk;  while  G.  harken,  like  It.  raschiare,  is  used 
in  both  senses.  On  the  same  principle  the  O.E.  rasp  or  resp, 
to  belch,  G.  rauspern,  to  hawk,  to  retch,  may  be  compared 
with  It.  raspare,  Fr.  rasper,  E.  rasp,  to  scrape  with  a  rough 
file ;  Sw.  rapa,  to  belch,  with  Fr.  roper,  to  scrape,  while  the 
word  scrape  itself  must  be  considered  as  parallel  with  the 
Italian  forms  scracchiare,  scracchare  above  mentioned. 

Other  varieties   of    guttural    action   are   represented    by 
Du.   rochelen,  ruchelen,  rauca  voce  tussire   et   screare   cum 
murmure  (KiL).     Bret,  robha,  rochella,  rokonella,  ronkella, 
rochkennein,  to  snore,  to  breathe  stertorously,  to  rattle  in  the 
throat  like  a  dying  man ;  W.  rhwncio,  to  snort,  to  guggle ; 
rhwnc  yn  y  gwddf,  rattle  in  the  throat.     In  the  last  of  these 
meanings  Prov.E.  ruckle,  ruffle   (Forby) ;   Icel.  Jirigla ;   G. 
rocheln ;  Dan.  ralde,  ralle ;  Fr.  rasler,  rdler,  of  which  the  last 
gives  rise  to  Fr.  rasle,  rdle,  the  rail  or  land-rail,  another  name 
of  the  corncrake,  from  the  jarring  sound  of  its  cry.     In  like 
manner  Esthon.  raggisema,  roggisema,  to  crackle  like  flamell  \ 
to  rattle  in  the  throat,  and  thence  ragga,  rogga,  rokka,  phlegm.  1 1 
So  from  the  Breton  forms  above  mentioned,  ronken,  phlegm.;! 
Hence  it  is  an  easy  step  to  Gael,  ronn,  rheum,  spittle,  and  Gr.j 
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piv,  the  nose.  The  designation  of  the  windpipe  or  gullet 
from  the  same  source  is  very  frequent ;  Gael,  ruchan,  a 
wheezing  or  rattling  in  the  throat,  then  the  throat  itself; 
Dan.  ralle,  to  rattle,  and  ratten,  in  vulgar  language,  the 
gullet  or  windpipe.  A  similar  connexion  holds  good  between 
Gr.  pey%Q),  poy^a^co,  Lat.  rhonco,  to  snore,  to  snort,  and 
Gr.  /3/307X09,  the  windpipe ;  pvyxos,  a  beak,  snout. 

The  natural  tendency  to  express  the  notion  of  rejection, 
disgust,  or  abhorrence  by  the  type  of  vomiting,  by  which  the 
signification  of  wrack  or  brack  was  explained  in  my  former 
paper,  admits  of  copious  illustration.  From  Finn,  ryokia, 
ryowata,  eructo,  vomo,  is  formed  ryokales,  ructus,  inde  res 
detestabilis,  rddhkd,  impurum  et  detestabile  quid.  The  Lan- 
gued.  raca,  to  vomit,  FT.  raquer,  to  spit,  becomes  in  Limousin 
roca,  to  reject,  throw  away,  whence  rocaillo,  Fr.  racaille, 
refuse  (Beronie) ;  Wallon  raque,  mud,  filth;  Fr.  rache,  bousin, 
the  soft  stone  which  is  cleared  away  from  the  top  of  a  quarry ; 
Prov.E.  roche,  refuse  stone  (Wilbraham),  a  word  commonly 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  Fr.  roche,  a  rock.  The  signi- 
fication then  becomes  generalized,  and  the  sense  of  throwing 
away,  from  feelings  of  aversion  or  from  injurious  qualities  in 
the  rejected  object,  passes  on  to  that  of  simply  casting  from 
one  place  to  another,  applying  material  force  to  an  object  and 
directing  its  movements.  The  Swed.  wraka,  which  primarily 
signifies  to  reject,  is  also  used  in  the  sense  of  throwing  oneself 
on  the  ground,  into  a  chair,  throwing  something  upon  oneself, 
forcing  something  on  another  person.  The  Norman  rache, 
refuse  stone,  rubbish,  implies  a  verb  racher,  to  reject,  which 
becomes  in  Berri  rocher,  to  cast,  us  rocher  une  pierre,  to  throw 
a  stone.  The  nasal  modification  of  the  root  gives  Langued. 
rounca,  to  snore ;  Norm,  rancer,  avoir  la  respiration  genee  et 
bruyante,  Vocab.  de  Bray ;  Lim.  rounca,  Langued.  rounza,  to 
vomit ;  rounza,  rounca,  to  cast  as  stones,  se  rounca  pel  sol,  to 
throw  oneself  on  the  ground.  It  is  probably  this  word  which 
gives  rise  to  the  E.  runt,  roint,  aroint.  '  Aroint  thee,  witch!' 
avoid  thee ;  take  thyself  off.  The  Cheshire  dairy-maid  says 
to  her  cow,  when  she  has  been  milked,  '  rynt  thee ' — get  out 
of  the  way  (Wilbraham) .  Hence  also  may  be  explained  Lat. 
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runcare,  to  cast  out  intrusive  plants  from  cultivated  ground, 
to  weed,  and  the  parallel  forms  in  Finn,  runsia,  to  cast  out, 
to  reject,  rejectanea  vel  purgamenta  secerno  et  removeo,  inde 
viliora  qusevis  rejicio,  quid  rejectaneum  censeo;  runsi,  rem- 
nants, refuse,  rubbish ;  runsi  mies,  a  scavenger. 

From  the  Latin  verb  was  formed  in  Mid.  Lat.  runchi,  Fr. 
ronces,  brambles,  thorns,  refuse  growth,  whence  runcalis,  run- 
caria,  land  thrown  out  of  cultivation,  or  given  up  to  briars 
and  waste  growth.  It  is  probable  then  that  Gr.  brack,  fallow, 
the  derivation  of  which  from  brechen,  to  break,  has  given  so 
much  trouble  to  etymologists,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same 
manner  as  rejected,  thrown  out  of  cultivation. 

A  frequent  application  of  the  root  signifying  rejection  is  to 
designate  an  animal  condemned  as  worthless  and  cast  out  of 
the  flock,  then  an  inferior,  ill-grown  or  worn-out  animal.  The 
Bohem.  braky ne,  an  outcast  sheep,  was  formerly  mentioned. 
Prov.  raca,  racca,  an  old  worthless  horse ;  Norman  ranqueux, 
animal  de  rebut ;  racaille,  mauvais  bestiaux,  Vocab.  de  Bray ; 
E.  rascal,  a  lean  worthless  deer  (Halliwell) ;  Fr.  rague,  an  old 
sheep ;  rageot,  a  poor  ox,  Vocab.  de  Berri ;  rachais,  lean, 
carrion,  starveling,  scraggy,  Cotgr.  (pointing  again  to  a  verb, 
racher,  to  reject).  From  Dan.  vrage,  vreege,  to  reject  as 
worthless,  are  formed  vrag,  vraag,  vrtRyling,  a  little  ill-grown 
person,  a  word  of  which  several  modifications  are  preserved 
in  provincial  E.;  wreckling,  an  unhealthy  feeble  child,  the 
youngest  or  weakest  of  the  brood  among  animals,  the  smallest 
bird  in  the  nest,  any  ill-grown  creature  (Brocket) ;  wretchock, 
the  smallest  of  a  brood  of  fowls ;  ritling,  ruckling,  rackling, 
the  least  of  a  litter  of  pigs  (Halliwell). 

The  Lat.  runcare,  to  weed  or  cast  out  worthless  growths, 
becomes  in  Port,  rocar,  explaining  Sp.  rocin,  a  horse  of  little 
value;  rocinante,  a  miserable  hack;  Fr.  rounsin,  a  hackney; 
roussi  (Roquefort),  rosse,  an  old  worthless  horse.  A  rouncy 
or  runcy,  in  the  same  sense,  was  formerly  current  in  English, 
and  a  parallel  form  is  still  preserved  in  runt,  a  dwarfish  person, 
stunted  child  (Baker) ;  old  woman,  withered  hag,  old  cow 
(Jamieson). 

We  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  facility 
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with  which,  in  the  case  of  imitative  roots,  one  consonant  is 
exchanged  for  another  of  similar  nature.  The  tenues  p,  t,  k, 
are  particularly  liable  to  interchange,  and  accordingly  we  find 
a  numerous  series  of  words  parallel  with  those  we  have  already 
been  considering,  but  grouped  round  a  root  rap  instead  of  rak. 
The  Scotch  has,  to  roup,  roip  or  rolp,  to  cry  hoarsely,  to 
croak : — 

"  Thir  slaves  of  Satan  we  say  roupit  as  they  had  been  ravens." — 
Knox  in  Jamieson. 

"  The  raven  came  rolpand  when  he  hard  the  race, 
Sa  did  the  gled  with  mony  piteous  pew." — 

Lyndsay  in  Jamiesou. 

G.  rulpsen,  to  belch;  Sc.  roup,  hoarseness,  roupit,  hoarse; 
Du.  raven,  to  croak  like  a  frog ;  and  thence  the  name  of  the 
raven  itself,  as  before  we  found  the  rook  and  the  crow  desig- 
nated from  their  hoarse  cry;  Pl.D.  nacht-rave,  the  goat-sucker, 
a  bird  of  a  cry  somewhat  similar  to  the  corncrake ;  Lat.  raws, 
hoarse,  then  dull  in  colour,  and  not  vice  versa;  Icel.  ropa,  to 
belch,  to  hawk ;  Sw.  rap  a,  Dan.  r<ebe,  ribbe,  reppe,  to  belch ; 
rappe,  roppe,  as  Gael,  rdc,  make  a  noise  like  geese  or  ducks ; 
Fr.  roupiller,  to  make  a  slight  noise  in  the  throat,  to  snift ; 
roupie,  mucus,  whence  E.  ropy,  slimy ;  Bav.  ropfezen,  grop- 
ftzttn  ;  S  wiss  ropsen ;  Prov.E.  to  rasp  or  resp,  rive,  rift,  to 
belch.  The  G.  r'dpfen,  vorrupfen  einem  etwas,  to  reproach 
one  with  anything,  seems  identical  with  the  E.  expression  of 
ripping  up  grievances  : — 

"  Such  helpless  harms  it's  better  hidden  keep, 
Then  rip  up  grief  where  it  may  not  avail." — F.  Q. 

The  word  is  not  to  be  understood  as  if  it  signified  ripping  up 
a  ba£  in  which  the  grievances  were  shut  up,  but  in  the  sense 
of  the  Dan.  ribbe  or  reppe  above  mentioned,  by  the  same 
metaphor  by  which  wreaking  one's  wrongs  was  formerly  ex- 
plained, viz.  vomiting  them  up  on  the  author  of  them.  So  to 
rip  up  old  grievances  is  to  cast  up  their  remembrance  like  the 
fumes  of  undigested  food.  To  brook  an  affront  exhibits  the 
opposite  side  of  the  same  metaphor ;  to  brook  is  to  digest,  to 
let  the  affront  pass  down  without  return. 
The  same  application  to  the  sense  of  rejection  and  the  con- 
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nected  ideas,  is  found  as  in  the  former  modification  of  the 
root.  A  rip  is  a  worn-out  worthless  animal;  Finn,  rapa, 
dregs,  mud ;  ropakko,  Esthon.  roppus,  mud,  filth ;  rop,  dirty, 
coarse;  Gael,  raip,  rapas,  filth;  rapach,  nasty,  filthy;  Gr. 
?,  rubbish. 


X.— ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OF  AAia 
BY  THEODORE  AUFRECHT,  ESQ. 

[Read  April  the  23rd] 

has  three  different  meanings  : — 1 .  Aa/o/zcu, 
,  to  divide,  to  distribute.  The  original  signification 
of  this  verb  appears  clearer  in  Sat^w,  to  cut,  to  tear,  to  de- 
stroy.— Compare  Sairpos  and  Sareo/icw. 

2.  AalvvfM,  SaLo-co,  eSaia-a,  to  distribute  food,  to  entertain. 
Aawvpai,  to  partake  of  food,  to  feast ;  Safe,  a  meal. 

3.  SatWy  to  cause  to  burn,  to  kindle;   Satopai,  SeSrja,  to 
burn,  intr.     Hence  Safe,  Sdos,  SaXo?,  a  torch. 

There  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  the  first  two  signfii- 
cations  and  verbs  were  originally  identical,  but  the  endeavours 
which  have  been  made  by  some  eminent  scholars  to  deduce 
the  third  meaning  likewise  from  the  first,  must  be  considered 
as  failures.    We  cannot  be  persuaded  that  the  idea  of  burning, 
arising  from  the  perception  of  a  natural  phenomenon,  can  be 
derived  from  the   far  more  abstract  notion  of  destroying, 
dividing.     Aware  of  this  difficulty,  Pott  (Et.  F.  I.  186,  282) 
compared  the  first  two  verbs  with  the  Sanskrit  dd  to  cut ;  the 
third  with  the  root  dah,  to  burn.     This  comparison  seems  to 
have  met  with  general  approval,  and  has  found  its  way  into 
Liddell  and  Scott's  Greek  Lexicon :  "  Aaoo,  to  divide.     The 
Sanskrit  root  is  del,  abscindere.     Aa/w  =  Katco.     The  Sanskrit 
root  is  dah,  urere."     One  objection  to  this  etymology  is,  that 
dah  ought  to  be  represented  in  Greek  by  Sa%,  and  one  ex- 
pects, at  least  in  the  perfect,  SeSr)%a  rather  than  SeStja.     It  is 
true  that  %  has  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  been  dropped 
in  the  middle  of  Greek  words,  but  no  kind  of  change  will 
satisfactorily   account  for  the   v  in   SeSavpevos,  a  participle 
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which,  according  to  the  Etymol.  Magnum,  was  used  by 
Simonides.  Aayo>,  TO  icaia),  Trapa  "2,1/juaviBy — /nrjpiwv  BeSav- 
fjL€va)v — irapa  TO  8at(o  TO  tcaio),  Tpojrr)  TOV  teora  et?  v.  The 
analogy  of  /caico,  tcava-fo,  /eaucrr6<?,  and  K\ai(a,  tcXavaoftai,  Ke- 
K\avp,<u,  KXavcrTos,  proves  only  that  Sato),  icaia,  K\ai(o,  are 
derived  from  BaF,  icaF,  K\aF,  and  in  the  last  instance  from  Bv, 
KV,  K\V}  in  the  same  manner  as  TrXew,  TrXeuo-o^at  from  TT\V 
(pluere),  pea,  peuo-ofjiai,  eppvrjv  (poFalcri  in  a  Corcyrean  in- 
scription), from  pv,  %eo>,  Ke^yxa,  e-^vOi^v  (%yo-t?)  from  ^v. 
The  root  SaF  or  Bv  appears  besides  in  another  form.  Aato?, 
877109,  destructive,  hostile,  is  frequently  found  as  an  epithet  of 
fire : — II.  B.  415.  Trpfjaai  Be  irvpos  Srjioio  dvperpa. 

—  Z.  331.  pr)  Ta'xa  acrTV  Trvpos  Brjioio  0€pf)Tai. 

—  0.  181.  fAvrjfAO(TvvT)  rt?  ermra  Trvpbs  SIJLOIO  yevecrOoj. 

—  I.  347,  674.  i^ecrcrtv  aXefe/Ltevat  Brf'iov  Trvp. 

—  A.  667.  elcrofce  Brj  v^e? — Tn/po?  Bijioio  Oepcovrai. 

—  IT.  167.  \evcro-a)  Brj  irapa  vrjval  Trvpos  BTJIOIO  l<aijv. 

—  II.  301,  S.  13.  vrjo)V  aTTaxra'yLtevot  Brjiov  Trvp. 
^Esch.  Septem,  205.  troXiv   KOL    crrpaTevfi    aTrrofjievov 

irvpl  Saito,  &c. 

Now  Priscian  tells  us  in  two  passages,  that  Sato?  had  a 
digamma.  I.  21 :  "Inveniuntur  etiam  pro  vocali  correpta  hoc 
digamma  illi  (^Eoles)  usi,  ut  'AX/c/xav :  Kat  %et/ta  Trvp  re 
BdFiov."  I.  22 :  "  Hiatus  quoque  causa  solebant  illi  inter- 
ponere  F,  quod  ostendunt  poetse  ^Eolide  usi  'AX«/Ltaj/:  Kat 
^et/ia  Trvp  re  BdFtov,"  &c.  This  form,  I  believe,  sufficiently 
warrants  our  connecting  Sato?  with  Sa«w,  BeSavpevos,  and  our 
accepting  as  its  original  meaning  that  of  "burning/5  from 
which  we  arrive  by  an  easy  step  at  that  of  "  destructive." 

The  Sanskrit  verb  du  signifies  : — 1.  (Following  the  fifth 
class  pres.  dunoti,  perf.  duddva  (  =  Be8t]d),  aor.  adaushit],  to 
;give  pain,  to  afflict  with  sorrow.  2.  (After  the  fourth  conju- 
gation, pres.  duyate,  perf.  duduve,  partic.  duna],  to  be  in  pain, 
|  to  feel  distressed.  These  meanings  arise  from  the  idea  of 
"  burning,"  taken  in  an  active  and  passive  sense  respectively. 
We  find  a  clear  analogy  in  the  verb  tapati,  commonly  '  to 
burn,'  but  also  '  to  pain,'  '  to  hurt/  and  '  to  feel  pain,  to  be 
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afflicted/  and  in  the  passive,  '  to  do  penance.'  The  derivatives 
of  du  keep  the  original  meaning.  They  are  dava,  dava,  a 
wood  on  fire,  and  fire  in  general ;  davathu,  distress,  pain,  and 
also  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  But  every  possible  doubt  is 
removed  by  the  fact,  that  the  language  of  the  Vedas  has  pre- 
served the  verb  in  question  in  its  primitive  and  fundamental 
signification.  A  clear  passage  occurs  in  the  '  Chandogya  Upa- 
iiishad/  v.  24,  3  :  YathesMkatulam  agnau  protam  praduyeta, 
evam  hdsya  sarve  pdpmdnah  praduyante,  ya  etad  cvam  vidvan 
agnihotram  juhoti : — "  As  a  brush  of  reed  is  burnt  when  thrown 
into  fire,  so  are  burnt  all  the  sins  of  a  man  who,  possessed  of 
this  knowledge,  performs  a  sacrifice  to  Agui."  Atharvaveda, 
ix.  4,  18  :  Cataydgam  yo  yajate,  nainam  dunvanti  agnayas  : — 
"  No  fires  burn  (hurt)  him,  who  sacrifices  with  a  hundred 
oxen."  Ibid.  v.  22,  2  : — Ayam  yo  viqvdn  haritdn  krinoshi, 
ucchocayann  agnir  ivabhidunvan  : — "  All  men  makest  thou,  O 
Takman  [this  is  a  certain  disease],  yellow,  burning  their 
bodies  like  blazing  fire."  These  are,  I  hope,  sufficient  proofs 
to  show  that,  as  I  have  stated  above,  8aia>  stands  for  Bafta), 
and  leads  us  back  to  a  root  AT ;  and  that,  consequently,  a 
comparison  with  the  Sanskrit  root  dah  must  be  rejected. 

The  comparison  of  SalecrOcu  with  the  Sanskrit  root  da  is 
less  exceptionable.  But  here  also  we  meet  in  the  Vedas  with 
a  verb  which,  though  nearly  related  to  da,  stands  in  a  more 
immediate  connexion  with  SaieaBat.  The  root  day  signifies 
"  to  break,  to  destroy,"  and  "  to  divide,  to  distribute,  to  give." 
The  third  pers.  pres.  ddyate  agrees  in  every  single  letter  with 
SaieTai.  This  verb  occurs  very  frequently,  and  its  application 
will  appear  clearly  from  a  few  passages.  1.  To  break,  to 
destroy;  R.  V.  vi.  6,  5. : — durvartur  bhimo  day  ate  vand'ni:— 
"  fire  terrible  and  unquenchable  in  its  progress  breaks  (de- 
stroys) the  woods."  R.  V.  iv.  7,  10 :  sthird  cid  anna  dayate 
vi  jambhais : — "Agnis  breaks  with  his  jaws  his  food  (the 
wood)  however  hard."  2.  To  divide,  to  distribute  :  R.  V.  vi. 
30,  1  :  eko  ajuryo  dayate  vasiini : — "  he  alone,  Indra,  never 
old,  divides  wealth."  11.  V.  i.  84,  7  :  ya  cka  id  vidayate  vasu 
martdya  dd<pshe :  ."  he  who  alone  distributes  wealth  to  a  man 
who  worships  him." 
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•XL—OX  THE  LATIN  VEKB  PLOSO  AND  SOME  OF 
ITS  COMPOUNDS.— BY  HERBEBT  COLEBIDGE,  ESQ. 

[Read  May  the  21sf.] 

The  word  ploro  and  its  derivatives  do  not,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  present  much  difficulty  to  the  philologist.  Through- 
out the  whole  range  of  classical  Latinity,  from  Ennius  to 
Statins,  we  find  ploro  invariably  used  to  express  the  act  of 
' lamenting'  or  ' bewailing/  while  its  six  compounds,  apploro, 
imploro,  opploro,  perploro,  comploro,  and  deploro,  faithfully 
preserve  the  same  radical  meaning,  with  such  variations  as 
their  respective  prepositional  prefixes  usually  induce  upon 
simple  verbs.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  the  remaining 
derivative,  exploro,  we  are  at  once  met  by  a  difficulty.  Not 
only  does  exploro  itself  retain  no  trace  of  the  idea  of  lamen- 
tation or  vocal  expression  of  sorrow,  which  appears  to  be 
inherent  in  the  uncompounded  verb ;  but  its  ordinary  usages 
give  us  at  first  sight  no  help  in  tracing  the  association  of 
ideas  which  led  the  framers  of  the  word  from  '  lamenting ' 
to  '  exploring.'  The  difficulty  I  have  remarked,  with  refer- 
ence to  exploro,  is  one  which  occurs  in  all  languages,  and  no- 
where more  frequently  than  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Hardly 
a  single  class  of  words  can  be  named  in  either  of  these  two 
languages,  in  which  some  one  or  more  of  the  members,  though 
agreeing  with  their  companions  in  mere  external  form,  yet 
present  such  remarkable  anomalies,  either  of  usage  or  signi- 
fication, as  to  make  us  doubt  their  entire  right  to  the  position 
in  which  they  have  been  placed.  I  a  such  a  case  there  is 
clearly  a  nodus  vindice  dignus  phUologico ;  and  as  in  this 
particular  instance  none  of  the  ordinary  4  dictionaries,  from 
Forcellinus  to  Freund,  throw  any  light  on  the  matter,  the 
following  observations  are  submitted  to  the  Society,  with  the 
view  of  supplying  this  deficiency,  and  also  of  calling  the  atten- 
tion of  those  more  capable  to  solve  the  problem  than  myself, 
to  a  point  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  one  of  considerable 
difficulty. 

Xow  with  regard  to  ploro  itself,  the  only  sense  which  the 
word  bears  in  classical  writers  is,  as  I  have  said,  that  of  f  be- 
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wailing/  or  'lamenting/  in  other  words,  it  always  points  to 
the  vocal  expression  of  grief,  in  contradistinction  to  dolere, 
which  is  the  proper  term  for  mental  sorrow.  But  we  learn 
from  Festus  (s.  v.  plorare],  that  the  oldest  signification  of 
plorare  was  l  exclamare,'  to  shout  simply,  or  make  a  noise 
without  any  attached  notion  of  sorrow  or  pain,  and  as  au- 
thority for  this  statement,  he  produces  a  passage  from  the 
laws  of  Servius  Tullius :  "  Si  parentem  puer  verberit,  ast 
olle  plorasit*,  puer  divis  parentum  sacer  esto."  The  proof 
afforded  by  this  passage  is  not  decisive,  since  plorasit  here 
may  evidently  express  a  cry  or  shout,  occasioned  by  the  blows 
or  injury  received,  and  therefore  approximates  to  its  ordinary 
usage.  We  are  however  enabled  to  confirm  Festus' s  assertion 
in  another  way.  All  the  Latin  verbs  in  -oro  with  a  long 
penultimate  are  immediately  derived  from  a  primitive  sub- 
stantive in  -os  or  -or  of  the  third  declension ;  thus  we  have — 

amoro,  which  is  presupposed  by  amorabundus  .  .  amor. 

coloro color. 

decoro decor. 

honoro honor. 

laboro labor. 

moro,  which  exists  in  moratus mos. 

oro os. 

odoro odor. 

roro ros. 

vaporo vapor. 

*  I  may  remark  in  passing,  that  this  requirement  of  vociferation  as 
legal  test  of  an  injury  committed,  is  similar  to  the  enactments  relative  to 
the  seduction  and  rape  of  a  betrothed  damsel,  in  Dent.  xxii.  vv.  23-27. 
Both  parties  in  the  former  case  are  to  be  put  to  death,  '  the  damsel  be- 
cause she  cried  not,  being  in  the  city ' ;  while  in  the  latter,  the  betrothed 
damsel  is  to  be  acquitted  '  because  she  cried  and  there  was  none  to  save 
her.'  And  in  more  modern  times,  a  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  (Thurlow) 
has  decided  that  a  contract  for  sale  cannot  be  rescinded  on  account  of 
inadequacy  of  price,  unless  such  inadequacy  be  so  gross  as  to  elicit  an 
exclamation  from  any  man  of  common  sense,  as  soon  as  the  terms  of  the 
contract  are  stated  to  him.  Had  Thurlow  lived  in  the  days  of  Ulpiau,  his 
dictum  would  probably  have  come  down  to  us  embalmed  in  the  Digest 
under  some  such  oracular  form  as — '  Si  nuncupate  pretio  sanus  plorassit, 
tune  obligationem  uterque  solvito.' 
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And  there  may  possibly  be  some  others.  The  only  exceptions 
are  ignoro  from  ignarus,  and  our  ploro,  for  which  analogy 
would  lead  us  to  assume  a  radical  plos ;  and  then  the  only 
remaining  question  will  be,  as  to  the  meaning  to  be  affixed 
to  this  assumed  substantive.  I  think  that  the  parallels  I 
am  about  to  adduce  will  leave  but  little  doubt  that  plos 
must  originally  have  meant  ' sound'  or  'noise/  with  pro- 
bably a  primary  reference  to  the  kind  of  sound  produced  by 
percussion.  We  have  in  Erse,  blor,  a  voice;  blosc,  a  clear 
voice ;  blosgadh,  a  sound ;  plosgail,  a  sound,  noise ;  and  plosg, 
a  sigh  or  groan :  in  Gaelic,  plaosg,  a  sudden  noise ;  pleasg,  a 
noise  or  crack :  and  in  Welsh,  bloedd,  a  shout ;  bloeddian  and 
bloeddio,  to  keep  shouting,  to  shout;  and  bloesg,  a  broken 
noise,  to  lisp  or  falter :  cf.  the  A..S.plips,  a  stammerer.  These 
Keltic  instances  are  important  for  our  purpose,  on  account 
of  the  aboriginal  connexion  between  Keltic  and  Latin;  but 
the  investigation  may  be  extended  to  other  languages.  We 
find  in  Lapp,  plusketet,  to  mutter ;  Wallachian,  plesnescu,  to 
utter  a  sound ;  and  in  German,  plotz,  a  sudden  noise,  as  of 
a  fall;  in  English,  blare,  a  word  generally  appropriated  to 
express  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  blore,  to  bellow  (Halliwell), 
and  bloryne,  to  weep  (Prompt.  Parv.).  Going  back  to  the 
more  ancient  tongues,  Hesychius  gives  us  /3pavw(ra=K€Kpa- 
ryvla  and  ftpav/cavdao-dat,  which  expresses  the  noise  of  a  crying 
child;  while  in  Sanskrit  we  get  the  roots  brii,  to  speak,  and 
ru,  to  utter  a  sound,  the  prefixed  labial  having  disappeared 
in  the  latter ;  while  for  the  interchange  of  the  liquids  /  and 
r  in  composition  with  other  consonants,  compare  ySXe^eatVto 
and  /SpefAealva),  K\d^oj  and  icpdfo,  K\aSd(o  and  KpaSdco,  <p\d(t), 
K\d<0,  or  ff\ddj}  Triihfrango,  and  the  English  clash  and  crash. 
But  besides  all  these  words,  signifying  'sound'  only,  there 
is  another  large  and  important  family  which  contain  the  root 
(77X07),  and  convey  the  idea  of  striking  or  beating ;  and  the 
line  of  derivatives  originating  from  this  root  runs  parallel 
with  that  which  we  have  been  hitherto  discussing,  and  in  many 
instances  appears  to  unite  with  it.  This  is  only  what  might, 
a  priori,  have  been  expected,  since  percussion  evidently  fur- 
nishes the  simplest  and  readiest  mode  of  producing  sound ; 
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I  need  hardly  refer  to  the  great  antiquity  of  the  drum  and 
tambourine  as  a  proof  of  this.  The  philological  result  of  this 
connexion  of  ideas  is,  that  in  many  words,  such  as  plango; 
plash ;  Germ,  plumpen ;  Eng.  flack,  &c.,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  notion  of  sound  or  blow  preponderates,  and  to  this  class  of 
ambiguous  words  I  believe  that  plos  belongs.  For  besides 
ploro,  we  have  another  secondary  verb  in  Latin  derived  from 
the  same  source,  plaudo  or  plodo,  to  clap  with  the  hands,  to 
clatter ;  cf.  Germ,  plaudern,  to  chatter,  and  hence  to  applaud. 
As  sound  may  be  the  expression  both  of  joyful  and  mournful 
feelings,  the  two  verbs  plaudo  and  ploro  were  logically  neces- 
sary ;  and  in  the  former  the  cognate  notion  of  striking  comes 
out  clearly,  though  it  is  concealed  or  lost  in  the  latter. 
Further,  with  plos  or  plans,  and  plodo  or  plaudo  (for  the 
diphthong  and  vowel  are  convertible),  compare  laus  and  laudo, 
which,  in  fact,  I  believe  to  be  nothing  more  than  by-forms 
of  the  former  words.  The  rejection  or  assumption  of  a  con- 
sonant before  a  liquid,  and  especially  /,  is  a  phenomenon 
familiar  to  every  philologist :  compare  TrXarvs,  latus ;  precor 
and  procus  with  rogo ;  pluo  and  \ova> ;  @\dj;  and  laocus ; 
O.Eng.  lisse  with  bliss ;  and  lausus  or  lessus  actually  occurs 
both  in  the  Twelve  Tables*  and  in  Plautus,  in  the  sense  of 
ploratus,  ejulatus.  The  general  result,  therefore,  is  favour- 
able to  the  assertion  of  Festus ;  and  all  that  remains  to  be 
done  is,  to  trace  the  connexion  between  the  idea  of  simple 
vociferation  represented  by  ploro,  and  that  of  investigation 
expressed  by  its  compound  derivative;  to  reconcile,  in  fact, 
the  apparent  discrepance  of  meaning  in  the  two  words  with 
their  obvious  and  close  affinity  in  external  form. 

Philology  has  had  its  turn,  and  we  must  call  in  Analogy 
to  complete  the  case.  Every  one  knows  what  the  public 
crier  in  an  English  town  is,  and  what  his  duties  are;  and 
many  also  know,  that  this  functionary  was  in  the  days  of  our 
ancestors  a  personage  of  considerably  more  importance  than 
he  is  now.  Penny  newspapers  and  cheap  printing  have  sadly 
interfered  with  his  vocation,  and  it  is  only  in  old  cathedral 
towns  and  quiet  unsophisticated  villages  that  he  is  considered 

*  Sec  the  Fragment  iu  Ortolan's  '  Ilistoire  du  Droit  Romaiii,'  p.  10J. 
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to  be,  and  perhaps  is,  a  necessity.  Among  his  numerous 
functions,  one  consists  in  making  known  all  losses  of  articles 
of  property,  which  takes  place  in  the  following  manner: — 
First  comes  a  premonitory  prelude  on  a  large  bell;  then  a 
recitative  in  monotone,  whereby  all  persons  are  informed  that 
a  stick,  or  umbrella,  or  parasol,  or  purse  of  a  peculiar  descrip- 
tion has  been  lost — or,  perhaps,  that  a  favourite  dog  or  cat 
has  absented  itself  ever  since  a  certain  day  from  its  master  or 
mistress  and  never  been  heard  of  since  ;  then  comes  the  pro- 
mise of  a  reward  to  any  one  who  shall  restore  the  lost  article 
or  animal  to  the  owner,  with  a  solemn  invitation  to  all  well- 
disposed  persons  to  assist  in  the  quest ;  and  the  speaker  closes 
his  harangue  as  he  began  it,  with  a  brief  scherzo  on  the  bell, 
by  way  of  finale.  Here  we  have  clearly  an  instance  of  a 
process  of  discovery  originated  by  vociferation  or  vociferated 
speech ;  and  with  this  agrees  the  distinction  drawn  by  Festus 
(s.  v.  Explorator)  between  the  Speculator  and  the  Explorator, 
the  former  of  whom  works  in  silence — '  hostilia  silentio  per- 
spicit;'  the  latter  employs  shouting — 'pacata  clamore  cog- 
noscit.'  A  similar  association  of  ideas  occurs  in  the  treatise 
of  Artemidorus  on  Dreams.  He  lays  it  down  that  to  dream 
of  playing  the  trumpet  is  an  auspicious  omen  to  those  who 
have  lost  slaves  or  domestics ;  for  the  grandeur  of  tone  pos- 
sessed by  this  instrument  is  of  great  efficacy  in  bringing  the 
thing  which  is  hidden  to  light — ra  jap  Kpvrrrd  e\e<y%et  8 id 
TO  /4eya\6<f>a)vov*.  And  a  further  illustration  may  be  found 
in  the  expedient  usually  adopted  by  a  company  of  men  who 
are  compelled  to  thread  their  way  through  the  mazes  of  an 
unknown  forest  in  single  file;  not  one  of  them  perhaps  can 
see  the  man  immediately  ahead  of  him  through  the  dense 
masses  of  underwood,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  body 
would  be  straggling  in  all  directions  and  be  infallibly  lost, 
iwere  they  not  to  keep  up  a  regular  sequence  of  shouts  passing 
'down  the  line.  Tliis  device  enables  them  to  '  explore  their 
way '  by  the  aid  of  their  ears  at  times  when  circumstances 
(preclude  their  eyes  from  assuming  the  direction. 

To  sum  up  the  argument  in  a  few  words,  it  stands  thus  : — 

*  Artemid.  Oueirocrit.  i.  c.  56,  ed.  faigalt. 
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That  ploro  originally  meant  '  to  shout '  or  '  vociferate '  simply 
— a  statement  for  Avhich  Festus  is  our  sole  authority ;  that  such 
statement  might  be  true,  although  no  completely  unequivocal 
instance  can  be  produced,  because  it  agrees  with  the  ordinary 
and  more  restricted  sense  of  ploro  and  all  but  one  of  its  deri- 
vatives, (which  said  restriction  itself  is  in  complete  accordance 
with  the  universal  tendency  of  language  to  contract  the  sig- 
nificational  area  of  individual  words  by  apportioning  it  be- 
tween several  derivatives);  and  lastly,  that  such  statement 
must  be  true,  because  it  is  only  by  an  assumption  of  its  truth 
that  the  difficulty  at  first  sight  presented  by  the  exceptional 
case  (viz.  that  of  exploro)  can  receive  an  adequate  solution. 


XII.— ON  AN  UNEXPLAINED   PASSAGE  IN  SHAKE- 

SPEAEE'S  KING  LEAR.     BY  W.  C.  JOUBDAIF,  Esq. 

[Read  December  the  3rd.] 

The  following  passage  in  Shakespeare's  (  King  Lear/  Act  iv. 
Sc.  6,  never  having  been  properly  explained,  I  beg  to  offer 
what  I  think  is  the  meaning. 

"  Behold  yond  simpering  dame, 
"Whose  face  between  her  forks  presageth  snow ; 
That  minces  virtue,  and  does  shake  the  head 
To  hear  of  pleasure's  name  ;" 

In  Malone's  'Variorum  Shakespeare/  1821,  vol.  x.  p.  2.27, 
these  two  notes  are  given : — 

" '  Whose  face  between  her  forks/  The  construction  is  not, 
( whose  face  between  her  forks/  &c.,  but,  'whose  face  pre- 
sageth snow  between  her  forks.'  So,  in  'Timon/  Act  iv. 
Sc.  3: 

'  Whose  blush  doth  thaw  the  consecrated  snow 
That  lies  on  Dian's  lap.' — EDWAEDS. 

"  To  preserve  the  modesty  of  Mr.  Edwards's  happy  expla- 
nation, I  can  only  hint  a  reference  to  the  word  fourcheure  in 
Cotgrave's  Dictionary. — STEEVENS." 
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The  remarks  both  of  Edwards  and  Steevens  are  foreign 
to  the  subject,  and  I  greatly  fear, 
like  too  many  passages  in  Shake- 
speare attempted  to  be  explained, 
show  a  total  want  of  the  requisite 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mentators. When  I  was  in  Italy 
some  few  years  back,  I  remember 
to  have  met  with  an  illustration  of 
this  passage,  which  I  beg  to  sub- 
mit for  your  consideration. 

In  the  Campo  Santa  at  Pisa,  in 
the  picture  by  Benozzo  Gozzoli  of 
the  inebriation  of  Noah,  a  woman, 
supposed  to  be  his  daughter,  is 
represented  looking  through  her 
open  fingers  held  up  before  her 
face  at  the  naked  drunken  Pa- 
triarch. This  has  given  rise  to 
a  proverb  in  Italy  when  false  mo- 
desty is  ridiculed,  "  Come  la  ver- 
gognosa  di  Camposanto."  The 
accompanying  sketch  is  from  a 
reduced  engraving  of  the  picture. 
Cotgrave,  in  his  French  and 

English  Dictionarie,  1611,  gives,  "  Le  fourc  des  doigts 
part  that  lyes  betweene  the  setting  on  of  euerie  two  of  the 
fingers ;  or  the  parting  thereof." 

This  I  must  consider  fully  explains  the  poet's  meaning; 
and  to  show  further  that  the  custom  was  not  unknown  in 
England,  and  was  alluded  to  by  Shakespeare  and  Ben  Jonson, 
I  give  the  following  quotations  : — 

"  or  let  him  hold  his  fingers  thus,  and  through  that  cranny 
shall  Pyramus  and  Thisby  whisper." — '  Midsummer  JNight's 
Dream,'  Act  iii.  Sc.  1. 

Maudlin  (the  WltcJi).     "  I  know  well, 
It  is  a  witty  part  sometimes  to  give  ; 
But  what  J  to  wham  ?  no  monsters,  nor  to  maidens. 


The 
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He  suld  present  them  with  mare  pleasand  things, 

Things  natural,  and  what  all  women  covet 

To  see,  the  common  parent  of  us  all, 

Which  maids  will  twire  at  'tween  their  fingers  thus  ! 

"With  which  his  sire  gat  him,  he's  get  another, 

And  so  beget  posterity  upon  her : 

This  he  should  do!" 

'  The  Sad  Shepherd,'  by  Ben  Jonson,  Act  ii.  Sc.  1, 
vol.  vi.  p.  280,  edit.  1816. 

"  To  Twire,  or  Tweer,  sometimes  means  to  peep  out.  In 
Ben  Jonson,  maids  are  said  to  twire  when  they  peep  through 
their  fingers,  thinking  not  to  be  observed." — NARES'S  Glos- 
sary. 

The  same  thought  is  carried  out  somewhat  differently  by 
Thomas  Dekker  and  Thomas  Middleton : 

"  Thus  nice  dames  swear,  it  is  unfit  their  eyes 
Should  view  men  carv'd  up  for  anatomies  ; 
Tet  they'll  see  all,  so  they  may  stand  unseen : 
Many  women  sure  will  sin  behind  a  screen." 

The  Second  Part  of '  The  Honest  Whore,'  Act  v.  Sc.  2. 
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A,  the  broad  English,  explained.  24. 

Derivations  continued:  — 

aiguille,  derivation  of.  24. 

cream,  24. 

mare,  54. 

Anglo-Saxon  and  Keltic  languages  ;  on 

crest,  24. 

WMir/.  57. 

the  connexion  between,  39-92  ;  list 

croak,  121. 

martlet,  97. 

of  related  words  in,  63-75. 

»i€a/,  56. 

Ai'FRzcnT,  THEODORE  ;  on  the  different 

day,  128. 

7H«SS,    60. 

forms  of  taiu,  126-128. 

deal,  50. 

mill,  59. 

Bede  ;   his  authority  as  to  the  early 

earl,  58. 

outrage,  14. 

state  of  Britain  questioned,  79. 

eleven,  29. 

outrance,  14. 

brack  (G.),  '  fallow,'  derivation  of,  124. 

enrage,  11. 

broker  ;    Mr.  Wedgwood  on  the  deri- 

exchange, 9. 

jurin,  50. 

vation  of,  117-119. 

explore,  129. 

par  break,  122. 

partlet,  100. 

Caucasus  ;    on  the 

Tushi  language  of 

flageolet,  99. 

JKW,  48. 

the,  32-38. 

flask,  59. 

picklet,  98. 

COLERIDGE,  HERBERT;  on  diminutives 

fringe,  9. 

pigeon,  12. 

in  -let,  93-115. 

frog,  121. 

pledge,  16. 

•     QJl    \\\ 

a  T.otin    T-oi»V*    inlrvvr* 

'nlltfKjf    JO 

and  some  of  its  compounds,  129— 

gantlet,  97. 

132. 

gaol,  13. 

yuzrf,  66. 

Common    things   in    English,    Keltic- 

gavel-kirtd,  59. 

names  of,  68,  76. 

3™^,  19. 

ratf(bird),  122. 

gouge,  10. 

rflfo,  56. 

Saiw.  on  the  different  forms  of,  by  Th. 

gourd,  9. 

nwk,  122. 

Aufrecht,  126-128. 

#rey,  57. 

rascal,  124. 

DAVIES.  Kev.  Jonx 

;  on  the  connexion 

#H//,  11  n. 

rasp,  resp,   122, 

of  the  Keltic  with  the  Teutonic  lan- 

125. 

guages,  and  especially  with  the  An- 

too* (v.),  119. 

raven.  125. 

glo-Saxon,  39-93. 

Ae/wi,  52. 

refcA,  121. 

Derivations  :  — 

house,  58. 

ntf/w^r,  124. 

r«p,  126. 

1  abridge,  12. 

brook  (v.),  125. 

inkling,  115. 

rWtf,  99. 

adultery,  63. 

buck,  54. 

rocs*1,  73. 

i  aroint,  '123. 

budge,  12. 

>//,  13. 

rooAc,  123. 

roo*,  121. 

baron,  64. 

cage,  13. 

land-rail,  122. 

royy,  125. 

1  bastard,  64. 

caillet,  97. 

-/,  -fe,  words  end- 

rouncy, 124. 

blare,  blore,  131. 
boat,  60. 

cajole,  13. 
cariv,  65. 

ing  in,  107,  108. 
-let,  words  ending 

TW/>,  ro/p,  125. 
rvatfe,  122. 

1  brack  (O.E.),  118. 

change,  9. 

in.  94-115. 

rune.  '<-. 

brackish.  118. 

chaselette,  99. 

line,  55. 

runt,  roint  (v.), 

bread,  67. 

cop,  50. 

lot,  67. 

123. 

brevet,  100. 

corn-crake,  121. 

loud,  132. 

runt  (n.),  124. 

I  brock,  65. 

corselet,  98. 

1  broker,  117-119. 

coulter,  56. 

»Mt?(tax),  59. 

sage,  12. 
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19. 

weed,  120. 
welt,  70. 
wrack,  119,  120. 
wreak,  119. 
wreak     (cough), 

122. 

wreck,  119. 
wreckling,  124. 
wretch,  119. 
wretcJwck,  124. 


Derivations  continued: — 

sfl^e  (the  herb),  16. 
scant  let,  102. 
scrape,  122. 
seaweed,  120. 
Serjeant,  16. 
swa«7,  74. 
sfeer,  50. 
strange,  22. 

tfrwss,  57. 
twelve,  29. 

wer,  18. 

Diminutives  in  -fe? ;  H.  Coleridge  on, 
93-115. 

-el,  no  true  English  diminutives  in; 

all  borrowed,  107,  108. 
eleven  and  twelve ;  on  their  termination 

(lika)  in  Lithuanian,  &c.,  29-32. 
England,  Keltic  names  of  places  in,  91. 
-et  terminal,  discussed,  105. 
explore ;  how  the  notion  of  '  exploring ' 

is  got  from  ploro,  129-134. 

forks= forks  of  fingers,  in  King  Lear, 

134. 
French  soft  g  or  /  as  representing  the 

Latin  labials,  9-29. 
Frequentative  verbs  intensive,  as  well 

as  diminutive,  110. 

g  atj,  the  French  soft,  as  representing 
Latin  labials;  Mr.  Ludlow's  paper 
on,  9-29. 

,  the  Latin  and  Greek  equivalents 

of,  22  n. 

Gepidas,  on  the  nation  of,  by  Dr.  E.  G. 
Latham,  1-9. 

Guttural  action ;  on  words  descriptive 
of,  and  the  metaphors  connected  with 
them;  by  H.Wedgwood,  120-126. 

Hengist,  his  fate,  81. 

-ill,    the   Icelandic    termination,    dis- 
cussed, 113. 
inkling,  its  derivation,  115,  116. 

Japydes  or  lapodes,  identified  with  the 

Gepidas,  2-6. 
JOURDAIN,  Mons. ;  on  an  unexplained 

passage  in  Shakespeare's  King  Lear, 

134-6. 

Keltic,  its  connexion  with  Teutonic 
languages,  and  especially  the  Anglo- 
Saxon,  39-92. 


Keltic  and  Teutonic  words  related,  lists 

of,  51-60,  63-75. 
Keltic  races  in  England  amalgamated 

with  the  Saxon,  84. 
names   of  places   in   England, 

91. 
KEY,  Prof.;  on  the  word  inkling,  115, 

116. 

-I  and  -le,  words  ending  in,  107,  108  '> 
I  dead  as  a  diminutive,  112. 

Labials,   Latin,   changed   into  French 
soft  g  or  j,  9-29. 

LATHAM,  Dr.  E.  G. ;  on  the  Gepidte, 
1-8. 

— ;  on  the  Tushi  language,  32- 


38. 

-let,  on  diminutives  in,  93-115. 

— ,  in  Saxon  words,  is  the  base  of 
little,  102,  and  not  a  compound  of 
el  and  et,  103. 

Lithuanian  ;  origin  of  the  terminal 
-lika  in  the  names  for  11  and  12, 
29-32. 

Loegrians,  not  exterminated,  but  gra- 
dually amalgamated  with  the  Sax- 
ons, 82. 

LUDLOW,  J.  M. ;  on  the  French  soft  g 
or  j,  as  representing  the  Latin  la- 
bials, with  or  without  an  attendant 
vowel,  9-29. 

ploro ;  Mr.  H.  Coleridge  on  it  and 
some  of  its  compounds,  129-134. 

rak  or  rok,  as  a  coarse  guttural  sound, 
and  the  words  connected  with  it» 
120-126. 

"Rugi  and  Ehceti  the  same  people,  8. 

Teutonic  languages,  their  connexion 
with  Keltic,  39-92. 

Teutonic  and  Keltic  races  mixed  in 
England,  88. 

twelve ;  on  its  termination  (lika)  in  Li- 
thuanian, 29-32. 

WEDGWOOD,  HENSLEIGH  ;  on  the  ter- 
minations of  the  numerals  1 1  and  12, 
and  the  equivalent  forms  in  Lithua- 
nian, 29-32. 

;  on  the  derivation  of  the 


word  broker,  117-119. 

-;  on  words  descriptive  of 


guttural  action,  and  the  metaphors 
connected  with  them,  120-126. 
Welsh   and  Teutonic  languages ;   on 
the  connexion  between,  39-92. 
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[APPENDIX  TO  PABT  1.] 
NOTICES    OF    MEETINGS,  1857. 


January  15,  1857. 
Rev.  J.  J.  S.  PEROWXE  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  received,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
voted  to  their  respective  donors : — 

Documents  relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  New  York,  vols.  iii.,  iv..  v..  vi.. 

vii.  &  ix.     From  the  Trustees  of  the  New  York  State  Library. 
The  Maha  Wanso :  in  Roman  characters,  with  Translation.  &c. ;  by  the  Hon. 

George  Turnour.     From  —  G-ranvitte,  Esq. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "On  the  Gepidse;"  by  Dr.  Latham. — II.  "On 
the  French  soft  g  orj,  as  representing  the  Latin  Labials,"  &c.,  Part  I.;  by 
J.  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Esq. 

February  4,  1857. 
The  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

A  copy  of  Richardson's  English  Dictionary,  interleaved,  was  presented 
by  Messrs.  Bell  and  Daldy,  on  the  condition  that  they  might  be  allowed 
to  use  any  notes  made  in  it. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "  On  the  French  soft  g  QTJ,  as  representing 
the  Latin  Labials,"  &c.,  Part  II.;  by  J.  Malcolm  Ludlow,  Esq. — II.  "On 
the  Tushi  Language ; "  by  Dr.  Latham. — HI.  "  On  the  Words  Eleven  and 
Twelve,  and  their  Analogues  in  other  Languages ; "  by  Hensleigh  Wedg- 
wood, Esq. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  Assistant-Secretary,  exhibited  and  explained  some 
rubbings  of  Hieroglyphic  and  other  Inscriptions,  and  presented  to  the 
Society  a  copy  of  his  Essay  on  the  Hieroglyphics  of  the  Ancient 
Egyptians. 

February  19,  1857. 
The  LOBD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Hales,  and  James  Renshaw, 
Esq.  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  Members  of  the  Socu-tv. 

The  Paper  read  was — "  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Keltic  with  the  Teu- 
tonic Languages,  and  especially  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,"  Part  I. ;  by  the 
Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A. 

March  5,  1857. 
HEXSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  and  The  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Westminster  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  Members  of  the 
Society. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "  On  the  Word  Inkling : "  by  Professor  Key. — 
II.  '•  On  the  Connexion  of  the  Keltic  with  the  Teutonic  Languages,  and 
especially  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,"  Part  H. :  by  the  Rev.  John  Davies,  M.A. 

March  19,  1857. 

THOMAS  WATTS,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  presents  were  received : — 
Gysbert  Japick's  Works,  and  Epkema's  Dictionary  thereto ;  and 
Oude  Friesche  Wetten.  in  two  parts.     From  M.  de  Haan  Hettema. 
and  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  voted  to  him  for  the  same. 

H 
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Mons.  G.  F.  Rossolot  was  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Society. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "  On  the  termination  -let  in  English ; "  by 
H.  Coleridge,  Esq. — II.  "  On  the  Derivation  and  Meaning  of  the  Word 
Broker ; "  by  Professor  Key. — III.  "  On  the  Meaning  and  Derivation  of 
the  Word  Broker;"  by  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 

.     April  23,  1857. 
CAMPBELL  CLARKE,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Publications  of  the  Friesch  Genootschap  van  Gesched,  Oudhied,  en 
Taalkunde,  received  in  exchange  for  the  Society's  publications,  were  laid 
on  the  table.  Also  Indische  Alterthumskunde,  by  Chr.  Lassen,  presented 
by  the  author.  The  thanks  of  the  Members  were  returned  to  M.  Lassen 
for  this  present. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "  On  Words  descriptive  of  Guttural  Action, 
and  the  Metaphors  connected  with  them;"  by  H.  Wedgwood,  Esq. — 
II.  "  On  the  different  Forms  of  8ai's>  j "  by  Theodore  Aufrecht,  Esq. 

May  7,  1857. 
HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  publications  of  the  Society  were  ordered  to  be  presented  to  the 
Royal  Astronomical  Society. 

The  Paper  read  was — "  On  Latin  Diminutives,"  Part  I. ;  by  Professor 
Key. 

May  21,  1857.     (Anniversary  Meeting.) 
JAMES  KENNEDY,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Members  of  the  Society  were  elected  its  Officers  for  the 
ensiling  year : — 

President.— The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Vice- Presidents. 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London. 
The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Lyttelton. 

Edwin  Guest,  Esq.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
H.  H.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. 


Theodore  Aufrecht,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  W.  Blakesley. 
Campbell  Clarke,  Esq. 
P.  J.  Chabot,  Esq. 
Rev.  T.  O.  Cockayne. 
Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq. 
Rev.  John  Davies. 
Sir  J.  F.  Davis,  Bart. 
E.  B.  Eastwick,  Esq. 
Theodore  Goldstiicker,  Esq. 


James  Kennedy,  Esq. 

R.  G.  Latham,  M.D. 

Rt.  Hon.  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Bart 

Henry  Maiden,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  J.  S.  Perowne. 

Rev.  R.  Scott,  D.D. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Stanley. 

The  Very  Rev.    the 

Westminster. 
Thomas  Watts,  Esq. 


J.  Power  Hicks,  Esq. 

Treasurer. — Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq. 
Hon.  Secretaries. — T.  Hewitt  Key,  Esq. ;  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.    "On  tin;  Meaning  and  Derivation  of  tl 
Latin  Words  Ploro  and  J&qtloro;"  by  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq. — II.  "On 
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the  Derivation  and  Meaning  of  certain  Latin  Words  and  Phrases;"  by 
Professor  Kf>y. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  till  Thursday  the  4th  of  June,  to  receive 
the  Treasurer's  Cash  Account  and  the  Auditors'  Report. 

June  4, 1857. 
THEODOBE  GOLDSTUCKER,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Paper  read  was — "  On  Latin  Diminutives,"  Part  El. ;  by  Professor 
Kev. 

The  Meeting  was  adjourned  till  Thursday,  June  18,  to  receive  the 
Auditors'  Report. 

June  18,  1857. 
THOMAS  WATTS,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  Treasurer's  Cash  Account,  as  approved  by  the  Auditors,  was  read 
and  adopted,  together  with  the  Auditors'  Report  on  the  Condition  of  the 
Society's  Finances. 

The"  appointment  of  Messrs.  Herbert  Coleridge  and  Furnivall  and  Dean 
!  Trench  by  the  Council,  as  a  Committee  to  collect  unregistered  words  in 
!  English,  was  announced,  and  that  they  would  report  to  the  next  Meeting 
|  of  the  Society  in  November. 

The  Papers  read  were — I.  "  On  Xouns  identical  in  form  in  the  San- 
:  skrit,  Greek,  Latin,  Teutonic,  and  Lithuanian  Languages,"  Part  L;  by 
'   Theodore  Aufrecht,  Esq.— II.  "  On  Latin  Diminutives,"  Part  III. ;  by 
Professor  Key. 
The  Meetings  of  the  Society  were  then  adjourned  to  November  next. 

November  5,  1857. 
Professor  MALDEN  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  received,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Society 
voted  to  their  respective  donors : — 

Etymology  of  Local  Names ;  by  S.  Morris,  Esq. 
Praktische  Ungarische  Sprachlere ;  by  S.  Korac,  Esq. 

Metodo  lericol.  y  hermen.  para  apprender  la  Lengua  Franceses ;  by  Sen.  V. 
Alcover  y  Largo. 

The  Paper  read  was — "  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Diction- 
aries," Part  I. ;  by  The  Dean  of  Westminster.  The  thanks  of  the  Society 
were  voted  to  him  for  this  Paper. 

The  Report  of  the  Unregistered  Words  Committee  was  postponed  till 
December  3. 

November  19,  1857. 
HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

Whitley  Stokes,  Esq..  John  MacEwen,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  W.  Denton,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  Church,  were  balloted  for  and  duly  elected  Members  of  the 
Society. 

Vol.  ix.  of  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire's  Trans- 
i  actions  was  presented  by  that  Society,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
voted  to  it  for  the  same. 

The  Paper  read  was — "  On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  English  Diction- 
aries," Part  n. :  by  The  Dean  of  Westminster. 

Resolved — That  The  Dean  of  Westminster  be  requested  to  publish  his 
interesting  and  valuable  Paper.  To  this  request  he  kindly  acceded. 
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December  3,  1857. 
Professor  KEY  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
voted  to  their  respective  donors : — 

Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  Royal  Institution  and  List  of  its  Members ; 
by  the  Royal  Institution. 

The  Art-Union  Almanac  for  1858 ;  by  the  Art-  Union. 

List  of  Meetings  of  Scientific  Bodies  for  1857-58 ;  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and  Francis. 

A  Report  from  the  Unregistered  Words  Committee  was  read  by  the 
Secretary  to  that  Committee,  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 

Resolved — That  for  the  present  this  Report  be  received  and  laid  on  the 
table.  This  resolution  was  passed  in  consequence  of  a  statement  that  a 
larger  scheme,  for  a  completely  new  English  Dictionary,  might  shortly  be 
submitted  to  the  Society. 

The  Paper  read  was — "An  Explanation  of  a  misunderstood  passage  in 
Shakespeare's  King  Lear ; "  by  Mons.  W.  C.  Jourdain. 

December  17,  1857. 
THOMAS  WATTS,  Esq.  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  presents  were  announced,  and  the  thanks  of  the  Meeting 
voted  to  their  respective  donors : — 

Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge,  vol.  ix. ;  by  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution. 

Smithsonian  Reports,  1855-56 ;  by  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Report  upon  the  Indian  Tribes,  by  Lieut.  Whipple,  &c.     From  Prof.  Turner. 

Vergleichende  Grammatik,  vol.  i.  pt.  2.     From  Prof.  F.  Bopp. 

In  lieu  of  a  Paper,  Professor  Goldstiicker  made  some  remarks  on  the 
Etymological  requirements  of  an  English  Dictionary ;  and  the  thanks  ol 
the  Meeting  were  voted  to  him  for  the  same. 
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HHHE  course  adopted  by  the  Philological  Society,  in  its 
-L  session  of  1856—1857,  with  a  view  of  removing  some 
of  the  imperfections,  and  supplying  some  of  the  deficiencies, 
of  our  English  Dictionaries,  is  now  known  to  many  besides 
the  members  of  the  Society  itself.  Many,  too,  are  aware 
of  the  general  acceptance  with  which  the  scheme  was 
received,  as  one  at  once  practical  and  full  of  promise ;  of 
the  large  amount  of  co-operation  which  was  freely  tendered 
both  by  members  of  the  Society  and  by  others ;  so  that,  the 
horizon  of  those  who  had  undertaken  the  scheme  enlarging 
by  degrees,  it  was  finally  resolved  to  publish,  not  a  Supple- 
ment to  existing  Dictionaries,  which  it  was  felt  would  only 
imperfectly  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  would 
moreover  be  encumbered  with  inconveniences  of  its  own, 
but  an  entirely  new  Dictionary ;  no  patch  upon  old  gar- 
ments, but  a  new  garment  throughout.  The  little  Essay 
which  follows  is  the  substance  of  two  papers  which  were 
read  before  the  Society,  while  the  scheme  was  yet  in  its 
infancy.  It  has  been  for  some  time  out  of  print ;  and  is 
now  republished  with  amendments  and  additions,  and  also 
with  such  alterations  as  the  altered  condition  of  things  may 
require.  I  may  be  allowed,  perhaps,  to  mention  here  what 
I  mentioned  on  that  former  occasion — namely,  that  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  abstain  from  employing  any  portion  of 
those  large  materials  already  collected  for  the  Dictionary, 
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partly  as  being  unwilling  even  to  seem  to  employ  for  a 
private  end  contributions  made  for  a  more  public  object ; 
but  with  a  further  advantage ;  for  I  am  thus  able  to  show, 
that  it  needs  no  such  combined  effort  of  many  to  make 
palpable  our  deficiencies,  however  it  may  need  this  to  remove 
them  ;  but  that  any  one  who  is  not  merely  and  altogether 
a  guest  and  stranger  in  our  earlier  literature,  has  in  his 
power  to  bring  forward  abundant  evidence  even  from  his 
single,  and  it  may  be  slenderly  furnished  treasure-house,  of 
the  large  omissions  which  it  is  desirable  to  supply. 


The  title  which  I  give  to  this  little  Essay  that  I  am 
about  to  read  is  as  follows — On  some  Deficiencies  in  our 
English  Dictionaries.     It  deals,  that  is,  with  some,  and  not 
with  all  their  deficiencies.     It  leaves  wholly  aside  the  ety- 
mological aspect  of  our   present  Dictionaries,   and  treats 
only  of  the  imperfect  registration  in  them  of  the  words  of 
our  language,  and  the  imperfect  use  of  our  literature  in  the 
illustration  of  the  words.     The  plan  which  I  propose   in 
the  following  pages  to  adopt  will  be  this.     Remembering 
the   excellent   maxim   of   the   Schoolmen,    Generalia    non 
pungunt,  I  shall  deal  as  little  as  possible  with  these  generals, 
shall  enter  as  much  as  I  can  into  particulars  in  proof  of  my 
assertion.     Such  a  course,  indeed,   will  be  attended  witl 
a  certain  inconvenience,   which  is  this  :  the  fact  that  the 
vocabulary   of  our   Dictionaries  is  seriously  deficient  cz 
only  be  shown  by  an  accumulation  of  evidence,  each  sever 
part  of  which  is  small  and  comparatively  insignificant  ir 
itself;  only  deriving  weight  and  importance  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  it  is  one  of  a   multitude  of  like  proofs; 
while  yet  it  will  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  one 
paper,  or  even  of  two,  to  bring  more  than  comparatively 
a  very  small  portion  of  this  evidence  before  you.     Neither 
my  limits,  nor  your  patience,  would  admit  of  more.     This 
inconvenience,  however,  I  cannot  avoid.     Even  as  it  is,  I 
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fear  I  shall  put  your  patience  to  the  trial.  Perhaps  I  shall 
make  the  smallest  demands  upon  it  at  all  consistent  with 
my  subject,  by  grouping  the  materials  which  I  wish  to 
present  to  you  according  to  the  following  arrangement. 

Our  Dictionaries  then  appear  to  me  deficient  in  the 
following  points ;  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  not  other 
matters  likewise  in  which  they  fail,  but  to  these  I  would 
desire  at  the  present  to  direct  your  attention. 

I.  Obsolete   words   are   incompletely    registered;    some 
inserted,  some  not ;  with  no  reasonable  rule  adduced  for  the 
omission  of  these,  the  insertion  of  those  other. 

II.  Families  or  groups  of  words  are  often  imperfect,  some 
members  of  a  family  inserted,  while  others  are  omitted. 

III.  Much  earlier  examples  of  the  employment  of  words 
oftentimes  exist  than  any  which  are  cited ;  indicating  that 
they  were  introduced  at  an   earlier  date  into  the  language 
than  these  examples  would  imply.     So,  too,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  case  of  words  now  obsolete,   much  later  ex- 
amples might  frequently  be  produced,  marking  their  cur- 
rency at  a  period  after,  and  sometimes  long  after,  that  when 
we  are  left  to  suppose  that  they  passed  out  of  use. 

IV.  Important  meanings  and  uses  of  words  are  passed 
over ;  sometimes  the  later  alone  given,  while  the  earlier, 
without  which  the  history  of  words  will  be  often  maimed 
and  incomplete,  or  even  unintelligible,  are  unnoticed. 

V.  Comparatively  little  attention  is  paid  to  the  distin- 
guishing of  synonymous  words. 

VI.  Many  passages  in  our  literature  are  passed  bv,  which 
might  he  usefully  adduced  in  illustration  of  the  first  intro- 
duction, etymology,  and  meaning  of  words. 

VII.  And  lastly,  our  Dictionaries  err  in  redundancy  as 
well  as  in  defect,  in  the  too  much  as  well  as  the  too  little  • 
all  of  them  inserting  some  things,  and  some  of  them  many 
things,  which  have  properly  no  claim  to  find  room  in  their 
pages. 

Such   are   the   principal    shortcomings  which  1  find  in 
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those  books  on  which  we  must  ever  chiefly  rely  in  seeking 
to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  our  native  tongue.  I  must 
detain  you  one  moment  before  I  proceed  to  my  proofs,  and 
I  will  employ  that  moment  in  expressing  my  earnest  trust 
that  nothing  which  I  shall  say  may  even  seem  inconsistent 
with  the  highest  respect,  admiration,  and  honour,  for  the 
labourers,  whether  living  or  dead,  in  this  field  of  English 
lexicography.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  pick  a  hole  here, 
or  to  detect  a  flaw  there ;  to  point  out  stones,  it  may  be 
many  stones,  lying  in  the  way,  which  ought  to  have  been 
built  up  into  the  wall;  but  such  edifices  as  our  great  < 
English  Dictionaries  could  only  have  been  reared  by  1 
enormous  labour,  patience,  and  skill :  and  the  same  some- 
what close  examination  which  detects  these  little  blemishes, 
and  discovers  these  omissions,  which  shows  us,  what  we  | 
might  have  guessed  before,  namely,  that  they  underlie  the 
infirmity  common  to  all  other  works  of  man's  hands,  does 
to  a  far  greater  extent  make  us  conscious  how  vast  the 
amount  is  of  that  labour,  patience,  and  skill  which  they 
represent  and  embody. 

To  come,  then,  now  to  my  proofs.  And  yet  before  these 
proofs  can  be  considered  to  prove  anything,  I  must  ask  you 
to  be  at  one  with  me  in  regard  of  what  the  true  idea  of 
a  Dictionary  is,  what  it  ought  to  include,  and  what  to 
exclude.  If  we  are  not  agreed  in  this,  much  that  is  adduced 
may  seem  beside  the  mark.  I  will  state,  then,  very  briefly 
what  my  idea  of  a  Dictionary  is,  hoping  to  find  that  it  is 
also  yours  ;  and  if  not,  endeavouring  to  persuade  you  to 
make  it  yours,  as  that  which  on  fuller  deliberation  alone 
commends  itself  to  your  minds. 

A  Dictionary,  then,  according  to  that  idea  of  it  which 
seems  to  me  alone  capable  of  being  logically  maintained,  is 
an  inventory  of  the  language :  much  more  indeed,  but  this 
primarily,  and  with  this  only  at  present  we  will  deal.  It 
is  no  task  of  the  maker  of  it  to  select  the  good  words  of  a 
language.  If  he  fancies  that  it  is  so,  and  begins  to  pick 
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and  choose,  to  leave  this  and  to  take  that,  he  will  at  once 
go  astray.  The  business  which  he  has  undertaken  is  to 
collect  and  arrange  all  the  words,  whether  good  or  bad, 
whether  they  do  or  do  not  commend  themselves  to  his 
judgment,  which,  with  certain  exceptions  hereafter  to  be 
specified,  those  writing  in  the  language  have  employed. 
He  is  an  historian  of  it,  not  a  critic.  The  delectus  ver- 
boram,  on  which  so  much,  on  which  nearly  everything  in 
style  depends,  is  a  matter  with  which  he  has  no  concern. 
There  is  a  constant  confusion  here  in  men's  minds.  There 
are  many  who  conceive  of  a  Dictionary  as  though  it  had 
this  function,  to  be  a  standard  of  the  language ;  and  the 
pretensions  to  be  this  which  the  French  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  sets  up,  may  have  helped  on  this  confusion.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  A  special  Dictionary  may  propose  to 
itself  to  be  such,  to  include  only  the  words  on  which  the 
compiler  is  willing  to  set  the  mark  of  his  approval,  as  being 
fit,  and  in  his  judgment  the  only  fit,  to  be  employed  by 
those  who  would  write  with  purity  and  correctness.  Of  the 
probable  worth  of  such  a  collection  I  express  no  opinion. 
Those  who  desire,  are  welcome  to  such  a  book :  but  for 
myself  I  will  only  say  that  I  cannot  understand  how  any 
writer  with  the  smallest  confidence  in  himself,  the  least 
measure  of  that  vigour  and  vitality  which  would  justify 
him  in  addressing  his  countrymen  in  written  or  spoken 
discourse  at  all,  should  consent  in  this  matter  to  let  one 
self-made  dictator,  or  forty,  determine  for  him  what  words 
he  should  use,  and  what  he  should  forbear  from  using.  At 
all  events,  a  Dictionary  of  the  English  language  such  a 
work  would  not  have  the  slightest  pretence  to  be  called. 
What  sort  of  completeness,  or  what  value,  would  a  Greek 
lexicon  possess,  a  Scott  and  Liddell,  from  whose  pages  all 
the  words  condemned  by  Phrynichus  and  the  other  Greek 
purists,  and,  so  far  as  style  is  concerned,  many  of  them 
justly  condemned,  had  been  dismissed?  The  lexicographer 
is  making  an  inventory;  that  is  his  business;  he  may 
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think  of  this  article  which  he  inserts  in  his  catalogue,  that 
it  had  better  be  consigned  to  the  lumber-room  with  all 
speed,  or  of  the  other,  that  it  only  met  its  deserts  when  it 
was  so  consigned  long  ago;  but  his  task  is  to  make  his 
inventory  complete.  Where  he  counts  words  to  be  needless, 
affected,  pedantic,  ill  put  together,  contrary  to  the  genius 
of  the  language,  there  is  no  objection  to  his  saying  so ;  on 
the  contrary,  he  may  do  real  service  in  this  way :  but  let 
their  claim  to  belong  to  our  book -language  be  the  humblest, 
and  he  is  bound  to  record  them,  to  throw  wide  with  an  im- 
partial hospitality  his  doors  to  them,  as  to  all  other.  A 
Dictionary  is  an  historical  monument,  the  history  of  a 
nation  contemplated  from  one  point  of  view ;  and  the 
wrong  ways  into  which  a  language  has  wandered,  or  been 
disposed  to  wander,  may  be  nearly  as  instructive  as  the 
right  ones  in  which  it  has  travelled :  as  much  may  be 
learned,  or  nearly  as  much,  from  its  failures  as  from  its 
successes,  from  its  follies  as  from  its  wisdom. 

The  maker,  for  example,  of  an  English  Dictionary 
may  not  consider  '  mulierosity/1  or  '  subsannation/2  or 
'coaxation/3  or  '  ludibundness/4  or  f  delinition/5  or  (sep- 
temfluous/6  or  'medioxumous/7  or  ' mirificent/ 8  or  fpal- 


1  "  Both  Gaspar  Sanctus  and  he  tax  Antiochus  for  his  mulierosity 
and  excess  in  luxury." — H.  MOEE,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  2,  c.  10,  §  3. 

2  "  Idolatry  is  as  absolute  a  subsannation  and  vilification  of  God  as 
malice  could  invent." — Id.  ib.  b.  i,  c.  5,  §  n. 

3  "  The  importunate,  harsh,  and  disharmonious  coaxations  of  frogs." 
— Id.  ib.  b.  i,  c.  6,  §  16. 

4  "  That  ludibundness  of  nature  in  her  gamaieus  and  such  like  sportful 
and  ludicrous  productions." — Id.  ib.  b.  I,  c.  15,  §  14. 

5  "  The  delinition  also  of  the  infant's  ears  and  nostrils  with  the  spittle." 
— Id.  ib.  b.  i,c.  1 8,  §  7. 

6  "  The  main  streams  of  this  septemfluous  river  [the  Nile]." — Id.  ib. 

b.  i,  c.  16,  §  n. 

7  "  The  whole  order  of  the  medioxumous  or  internuntial  deities."— 
Id.  ib.  b.  i,  c.  12,  §  6. 

8  "Enchantment  Agrippa  defines  to  be  nothing  but  the  conveyance 
of  a  certain  mirificent  power  into  the  thing  enchanted." — Id.  ib.  b.  I, 

c.  18,  §  3. 
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miferous/1  or  'opime/2  or  a  thousand  other  words  of  a 
similar  character  which  might  be  adduced  (I  take  all  these 
from  a  single  work  of  Henry  More),  to  contribute  much  to 
the  riches  of  the  English  tongue ;  yet  has  he  not  therefore 
any  right  to  omit  them,  as  all  these  which  I  have  just 
adduced,  with  a  thousand  more  of  like  kind,  have  been 
omitted  from  our  Dictionaries.3  I  will  not  urge  that  one  or 
two  in  this  list  might  be  really  serviceable  ('  mulierosity/ 
for  instance,  expresses  what  no  other  word  in  the  language 
would  do)  ;  but  admitting  them  to  be  purely  pedantic,  that 
they  would  be  quite  intolerable  in  use,  still  they  involve  and 
illustrate  an  important  fact  in  the  history  of  our  language, — 
the  endeavour  to  latinize  it  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
has  actually  been  done,  the  refusal  on  its  part  to  adopt  more 
than  a  certain  number  of  these  Latin  candidates  for  admission 
into  its  ranks, — and,  therefore,  should  not  be  omitted  from 
the  archives  of  the  language.  If,  indeed,  the  makers  of  our 
Dictionaries  had,  by  a  like  omission,  put  the  same  stamp  of 
non-allowance  upon  all  other  words  of  this  character,  on 
all  which  to  them  seemed  pedantic,  inconsistent  with  the 
true  genius  of  the  language,  threatening  to  throw  too  pre- 
ponderating a  weight  into  one  of  its  scales,  this  course, 
although  mistaken,  would  yet  have  been  consistent.  But 
they  have  not  done  so.  They  all  include,  and  rightly,  a 


1  "  The  palmiferous  company  triumphs,  and  the  Heavenly  Jerusalem 
is  seen  upon  earth." — Id.  ib.  b.  2,  c.  6,  §  18. 

2  "Great  and  opime  preferments  and  dignities." — Id.ib.  b.  2,  c.  15,  §  3. 

3  It  may  be  objected  to  this  statement,  that  two  or  three  of  those 
above  quoted  are  found  in  Johnson  or  in  Todd.     They  are  so ;  '  coaxa- 
tion,'  for  instance,  which  the  latter  defines  as  "  the  art  of  coaxing" !  but 
they  are  there  without  examples  of  their  use ;  and  though  I  shall  not 
often  refer  to  such  words,  when  I  do  I  shall  deal  with  them  as  words 
wholly  wanting  in  our  Dictionaries ;  for  to  me  there  is  no  difference 
between  a  word  absent  from  a  Dictionary,  and  a  word  there,  but  unsus- 
tained  by  an  authority.     Even  if  Webster's  Dictionary  were  in  other 
respects  a  better  book,  the  almost  total  absence  of  illustrative  quota- 
tions would  deprive  it  of  all  value  in  my  eyes. 
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multitude  of  such  words.  But  admitting  these,  such,  for 
instance,  as  ( fabulosity/  '  populosity/  '  nidorous/  ( ataraxy/ 
' andabation/  ' prosopography/  'exiconize/  'diaphaneity/ 
— admitting  these  by  the  hundred,  they  had  forfeited  their 
right,  were  it  only  on  the  ground  of  consistency,  to  exclude 
such  as  I  have  just  enumerated,  not  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
a  Dictionary  demands  their  insertion.  It  is,  let  me  once 
more  repeat,  for  those  who  use  a  language  to  sift  the  bran 
from  the  flour,  to  reject  that  and  retain  this.  They  are  to 
be  the  true  Delia  Cruscans :  this  title  of  furfuratores  is  a 
usurpation  when  assumed  by  the  makers  of  a  Dictionary, 
and  their  assumption  of  it  can  only  serve  to  show  how  far 
they  are  from  having  rightly  apprehended  the  task  which 
they  have  undertaken. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  still  graver  complaint  which  we 
make  against  them.  One  of  the  most  effectual  means  of 
reducing  us  to  the  condition  of  i^uepojStot,  of  bringing  us  to 
live  only  in  the  present,  is  to  cut  us  off  from  all  knowledge 
of  the  past.  We  can  only  live  in  the  past,  and  draw  an 
ennobling  inspiration  from  it,  through  acquaintance,  and 
indeed  through  more  or  less  familiarity,  with  it.  This 
familiarity  is  acquired  in  many  ways.  The  study  of 
history,  of  antiquities,  of  laws,  of  literature,  all  help  to  give 
it ;  but  I  know  not  whether  the  study  of  language  is  not 
the  most  potent  means  of  all  for  planting  us  in  the  true 
past  of  our  country ;  and  of  this  it  is  proposed  in  great 
part  to  deprive  us  by  those  who  would  make  our  Dictionaries 
the  representations  merely  of  what  the  language  now  is, 
and  not  also  of  what  it  has  been. 

These  preliminary  observations  made,  I  proceed  to  sup- 
port by  evidence  in  each  case  the  several  complaints  which 

1  have  made. 

I.  In  regard  of  obsolete  words,  our  Dictionaries  have  no 
certain  rule  of  admission  or  exclusion.  But  how,  it  may  be 
asked,  ought  they  to  hold  themselves  in  regard  of  these  ? 
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This  question  has  been  already  implicitly  answered  in  what 
was  just  laid  down  regarding  the  all-comprehensive  cha- 
racter which  belongs  to  them.  There  are  some,  indeed,  who 
taking  up  a  position  a  little  different  from  theirs  who 
would  have  them  to  contain  only  the  standard  words  of  the 
language,  yet  proceeding  on  the  same  inadequate  view  of 
their  object  and  intention,  count  that  they  should  aim  at 
presenting  the  body  of  the  language  as  now  existing ;  this 
and  no  more ;  leaving  to  archaic  glossaries  the  gathering  in 
of  words  that  are  current  no  longer.  But  a  little  reflec- 
tion will  show  how  untenable  is  this  position;  how  this 
rule,  consistently  followed  out,  would  deprive  a  Dictionary 
of  a  large  part  of  its  usefulness.  Surely  if  I  am  reading 
Swift,  and  come  on  the  word  '  to  brangle/  or  light  upon 
'  druggerman'  in  Pope,  I  ought  to  be  able  to  find  them  in 
my  Dictionary.  Yes,  it  will  perhaps  be  conceded,  we  will 
admit  the  few  archaic  words  which  are  met  with  in  writers 
so  recent  as  Pope  and  Swift.  But  then  if  I  find  ' palliard' 
or  '  mazer'  in  Dryden,  must  I  be  content  to  be  ignorant  of 
their  meaning,  unless  besides  my  English  Dictionary,  I  have 
another  of  the  obsolete  English  tongue?  Dryden's  few 
archaisms,  it  is  allowed,  should  find  place.  But  I  plead  then, 
that  in  reading  Jeremy  Taylor  I  come  upon  c  dorter,' 
'  spagyrical/  and  other  words,  hard  to  be  understood : 
surely  I  may  fairly  demand  that  my  Dictionary  shall  help 
me  over  any  verbal  difficulties  which  I  may  find  in  Taylor ; 
and  in  this  way  I  travel  back  to  Shakespeare,  to  Spenser,  to 
Gascoigne,  to  Hawes,  to  Chaucer,  "VViclif,  and  at  length 
to  Piers  Ploughman,  Kobert  of  Gloucester,  or  whatever 
other  work  is  taken  as  the  earliest  in  our  tongue.  It  is 
quite  impossible  with  any  consistency  to  make  a  stand  any- 
where, or  to  admit  any  words  now  obsolete  without  includ- 
ing, or  at  least  attempting  to  include,  all. 

\Vhat  I  complain  of  in  our  Dictionaries  is  that  they  do 
not  accept  this  necessity,  and  in  its  full  extent.  They  all 
undertake  to  give  the  archaisms  of  the  language ;  and  thus 


those  which  I  have  just  instanced  are  all  to  be  found  in 
them  ;  but  they  all  undertake  this  with  certain  reservations 
and  exceptions.  "  Obsolete  words/'  says  Johnson,  "  are 
admitted  when  they  are  found  in  authors  not  obsolete,  or 
when  they  have  any  force  or  beauty  that  may  deserve  re- 
vival." I  will  not  pause  here  to  inquire  what  a  lexico- 
grapher has  to  do  with  the  question  whether  a  word  deserves 
revival  or  not;  but  rather  call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  Johnson  does  not  even  observe  his  own  rule  of  com- 
prehension, imperfect  and  inadequate  as  that  is.  When  the 
words  omitted  may  be  counted  by  hundreds,  I  suppose  by 
thousands,  it  seems  absurd,  almost  a  weakening  of  one's 
case,  to  quote  three  or  four,  which  yet  is  all  that  I  can 
undertake  to  do.  I  have  no  choice,  however,  but  to  cite 
these.  '  Grimsire/  or  '  grimsir/  I  meet  everywhere  in  our 
old  authors,  in  Massinger,  in  Burton,  in  Holland,1  in  twenty 
more,  some  of  them  certainly  authors  not  obsolete,  but  he 
has  not  found  place  for  it;  nor  yet  .Richardson.  This 
word,  it  may  be  pleaded,  presents  no  great  difficulty,  though 
this  would  be  no  excuse  for  its  omission ;  but  here  is  '  hick- 
scorner/ of  which  the  meaning  is  anything  but  obvious : 
(the '  hickscorner'  is  the  loose  ribald  scoffer  at  sacred  things) ; 
this  word  also,  of  continual  recurrence  in  our  old  authors,2 
might  be  sought  for  vainly  in  our  Dictionaries.  Most 
readers,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  would  be  at  a  loss  if  they 
met  the  word  '  titivillars,'3  which  yet  they  might  meet  in 
Foxe  and  Stubs ;  but  beyond  a  slight  notice,  in  so  far  as  it 


1  "Even  Tiberius  Caesar,  who  otherwise  was  known  for  a  grimsir,  and 
the  most  unsociable  and  melancholic  man  in  the  world,  required  in  that 
manner  to  be  salved  and  wished  well  unto,  whensoever  he  sneezed." — 
Pliny,  vol.  ii.,  p.  297. 

2  "  What  is  more  common  in  our  days  than,  when  such  hicJescorners 
will  be  merry  at  their  drunken  banquets',  to  fall  in  talk  of  some  one 
minister  or  other?" — PILKINGTON,  Exposition  on  Nehemiah,  c.  2. 
"A.  professed  jester,   a  hickscorner,   a  scoffmaster." — Gr.   HAEVEY, 
tierce's  Supererogation,  Archaica,^.  86. 

3  "  Satan,  the  author  and  sower  of  discord,  stirred  up  his  instru- 
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goes,  a  correct  one,  in  Wright's  Glossary,  no  information 
about  the  word,  no  mention  of  it  ever  is  to  be  found  in 
Dictionary  or  glossary.1  If  in  Milton's  Defence  of  the 
People  of  England  Salmasius  is  called  "  an  inconsiderable 
fellow  and  a  jackstraic"*  why  should  I  not  know  what  a 
'  jackstraw'  is,  without  recurring  to  some  archaic  glossary 
for  this  knowledge  ?  They  indeed  would  not  help  me  here, 
for  the  word  is  in  none  of  them.  Sir  Philip  Sidney's 
Arcadia  is  a  work  "  not  obsolete,"  and  one  I  trust  which 
never  will  be;  but  I  looked  in  vain  in  Johnson  and  in 
every  other  Dictionary  and  glossary  for  an  explanation  of 
'shewel'3  (it  means  scarecrow),  till  Mr.  Herbert  Coleridge 
gave  it  in  his  Glossarial  Index,  with  a  reference  to  an  early 
metrical  romance,  in  which  it  occurs. 

Still  less  satisfactory  is  Richardson's  rule  of  admission 
and  exclusion.  "Obsolete  words,"  he  says,  "have  been 
diligently  sought  for,  and  all  such,  but  no  other,  as 
could  contribute  any  aid  to  the  investigations  of  etymology, 
are  diligently  preserved."  But  why  those  only  which 
would  "  contribute  aid  to  the  investigations  of  etymo- 
logy?" why  not  those  also  which  should  enable  us  to 
measure  in  its  length  and  breadth  the  intellectual  territory 
which  our  English  language  has  occupied  as  well  as  that 


ments  (certain  Frenchmen),  titivillars  and  makebates,  about  the  king, 
which  ceased  not,  in  carping  and  depraving  the  nobles,  to  inflame  the 
king's  hatred  and  grudge  against  them." — FOXE,  Book  of  Hartyrs, 
Anno  1312;  cf.  STUBS,  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  p.  73. 

1  The  demon  '  tutivillus '  was  one  who  picked  up  all  the  words  of 
the  mass-service,  which  the  priests  either  omitted  or  mispronounced, 
and  carried  them  off  to  hell.  The  later  meanings  of  makebate,  mis- 
chief-maker, are  easily  to  be  deduced  from  this. 

*  Preface  to  the  Defence.  A  reference  to  Milton's  original,  where 
"  stramineus  eques"are  the  words,  throws  abundant  light  on  the  mean- 
ing of  '  jackstraw.' 

3  "  So  are  these  bugbears  of  opinion  brought  by  great  clerks  into  the 
world,  to  serve  as  sheicels  to  keep  them  from  those  faults  whereto  else 
the  vanity  of  the  world,  and  weakness  of  senses  might  pull  them." — 
Sir  P.  SIDNEY,  Arcadia,  1674,  p.  263. 
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which  it  occupies  now,  to  form  some  estimate  of  its  won- 
derful riches,  as  in  other  ways,  so  also  by  a  contempla- 
tion of  the  enormous  losses  which  it  has  endured  without 
being  seriously  impoverished  thereby  ?  Why  not  preserve 
all  those  obsolete  words  which  are  necessary  to  enable  the 
student  to  read  his  English  classics  with  comfort  and  with 
profit  ?  In  carrying  out  his  scheme  he  has  often  omitted, 
and  not  without  loss,  archaic  words  which  Johnson  or 
Todd  has  inserted.  Thus  I  observe  c  lurry'  (a  word  occur- 
ring in  Milton  and  Henry  More),  '  privado'  (in  Fuller  and 
Jeremy  Taylor),  'powldron'  (in  Ralegh),  '  chokepear'  (in 
Rogers),  and  two  I  just  noticed,  '  druggerman'  and  fpal- 
liard,'  duly  registered  and  explained  in  their  pages,  but 
altogether  omitted  in  his. 

Sometimes  the  word  thus  omitted  is  very  curious.  Thus 
no  one  of  our  Dictionaries,  and  I  may  say  the  same  of  our 
glossaries,  contains  the  word  '  umstroke ;'  which  is  yet 
most  noteworthy,  being,  as  it  is,  the  sole  survivor  of  its 
kind.  For  while  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  our  early 
English  derived  largely  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  use  of 
the  preposition  '  um'  or  'umbe'  (  =  a/u0t)  in  composition, 
(thus  '  umgang,'  '  umhappe/  ( umbeset,'  '  umgripe,' 
'  umklip,'  '  umlap,'  and  many  more,  for  which  see  Halli  • 
well),  no  single  word  with  this  prefix,  excepting  only  this 
one,  has  lived  on  into  our  later  English ;  which  yet  the 
authors  of  our  Dictionaries,  as  I  have  said,  have  not  ob- 
served, or,  observing,  have  not  cared  to  register.  I  incline 
to  think  they  did  not  observe  it ;  for  while  most  of  Fuller's 
other  works  have  been  diligently  used  by  our  lexico- 
graphers, his  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  one  of  his  most 
curious  and  most  characteristic,  and  in  which  '  umstroke' 
twice  occurs,1  has  been,  as  far  as  my  experience  reaches, 
entirely  overlooked  by  them. 


1  "  Such  towns  as  stand  (a.s  one  may  say)  on  tiptoes,  on  the  very 
umstroke,  or  on  any  part  of  the  utmost  line  of  any  map,  (unresolved  iu 
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Not  less  curious  from  the  other  extreme  of  the  language 
are  the  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Spanish,  words,  which 
it  has  been  endeavoured  to  transplant  without  alteration 
into  English,  but  which  have  refused  to  take  root  here ;  a 
record  of  the  attempt  to  transplant  which  ought  not  the 
less  to  be  preserved,  while  yet  often  it  has  not  been.  Thus 
Holland  sought  to  introduce  Aristotle's  la'/zjSt?,1  though 
certainly  our  early  English  was  rich  enough  in  words  to  ex- 
press what  is  exprest  by  this,  so  rich  that  we  have  let  drop 
more  than  half  of  them — '  snudge,'  '  curmudgeon,'  '  chuff,' 
'  gripe,'  (not  in  our  Dictionaries  in  this  sense,  but  so  used 
by  Burton),2  '  pinchpenny,'  'clutchfist/  ' penifather,'  'nip- 
farthing/  '  huddle'  (not  in  our  Dictionaries  in  this  sense, 
but  so  used  by  Lyly3),  and  many  more.  For  Latin  words, 
'  ardelio'4  figures  in  Burton,  '  semulus/3  in  Drayton,  and  in 
Andrews  '  rex'  in  the  popular  phrase,  "  to  play  rex"*  or  to 
play  the  tyrant,  but  none  of  these  in  our  Dictionaries. 
Sylvester,  whose  works,  by  the  way,  are  a  mine  as  yet  very 


a  manner  to  stay  out  or  come  in),  are  not  to  be  presumed  placed  accord- 
ing to  exactness,  but  only  signify  them  there  or  thereabouts." — Pt.  i, 
b.  i,  c.  14;  cf.  pt.  2,  b.  5,  c.  20. 

1  "  He  that  calleth  a  liberal  man,  wellknown  to  spend  magnificently, 
a  base   mechanical   kumbix   and   a  pinching   penifather,  ministereth 
matter  of  good  sport  and  laughter  to  the  party  whom  he  seemeth  so  to 
challenge  or  menace." — Plutarch,  p.  665. 

2  "  Let  him  be  a  bawd,  a  gripe,  an  usurer,  a  villain." — Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  i,  2,  4,  6. 

3  "  This  old  miser  asking  of  Aristippus  what  he  would  take  to  teach 
and  bring  up  his  son,  answered,  '  A  thousand  groats."     '  A  thousand 
groats !     God  shield !'  answered  this  old  huddle." — Euphues  and  his 
Ephcehus. 

4  "  Striving  to  get  that  which  we  had  better  be  without,  ardelios,  busy 
bodies  as  we  are." — Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  i,  2,  4,  7. 

5  "  As  this  brave  warrior  was,  so  no  less  dear  to  us 
The  rival  of  his  fame,  his  only  cemulus." 

Polyolbion,  Song  18. 

6  "  As  helpers  of  your  joy,  not  to  domineer  and  play  rear." — EOGKBS, 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  217. 
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inadequately  wrought  for  lexicographical  purposes,  employs 
the  Italian  '  farfalla'1  for  butterfly. 

Sometimes  the  word  is  one  capable  of  doing  good  service 
still.  Such  to  my  mind  is  the  verb  ( to  cankerfret/2  and 
another,  'to  witwanton/3  such  'rootfast,  and  'rootfast- 
ness  ;'*  such  a  '  neednot'5  (the  word  is,  I  believe,  still  in  use 
among  the  Quakers)  to  express  such  a  superfluity  as  we 
might  well  do  without.  A '  woodkern'  for  a  forest-haunting 
bandit,  is  a  word  expressive  enough  to  deserve  commemora- 
tion, if  expressiveness  is  to  constitute  the  right  of  ad- 
mission.6 

Let  me  observe  here,  and  before  quitting  this  important 
branch  of  the  subject,  that  provincial  or  local  words  stand, 
so  far  as  my  single  judgment  goes,  for  I  pledge  no  one  else, 
on  quite  a  different  footing  from  obsolete.  I  do  not  com- 
plain of  their  omission.  In  my  judgment  we  should,  on 
the  contrary,  have  a  right  to  complain  if  they  were  ad- 
mitted, and  it  is  an  oversight  that  some  of  our  Dic- 
tionaries occasionally  find  room  for  them,  in  their  avowed 
character  of  provincial  words ;  when  indeed,  as  such,  they 


1  "  And,  new  far/ alia,  in  her  radiant  shine, 

Too  bold,  I  burn  these  tender  wings  of  mine." 

The  Magnificence. 

2  "  If  God  break  off  the  soul  betimes  from  this  sin,  ere  it  have 
cankerfretted  the  soul." — KOGERS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  103. 

3  "  Dangerous  it  is  to  witwanton  it  with  the  majesty  of  God."— 
FULLEB,  The  Holy  State,  b.  3,  c.  2.     The  word  is  also  a  noun : 

"  All  epicures,  witwantons,  atheists." 

SYLVESTEB,  Lacrymae  Lachrymarum, 

4  State  Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  534. 

5  "  Divine  Providence  had  so  divided  it  that  other  lands  should  be  at 
the  cost  and  care  to  bear,  dig  out  and  refine,  and  Judaea  the  power  and 
credit  to  use,  expend,  yea,  neglect  such  glittering  neednots  to  human 
happiness." — FULLEB,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  b.  i,  c.  3. 

6  "  The  same  hath  been  said  to  me  (who  have  been  forlaid  and  whose 
life  hath  been  sought),  which  were  more  beseeming  to  speak  to  a  wood- 
kern  or    robber    by  the  highway."— HOLLAND,  Livy,  p.  1065;  cf. 
Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i.  p.  586. 
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have  no  right  to  a  place  in  a  Dictionary  of  the  English 
tongue.  I  have  placed  an  emphasis  on  "as  such;"  for 
while  this  is  so,  it  must  never  he  forgotten  that  a  word  may 
be  local  or  provincial  now,  which  was  once  current  over  the 
whole  land.  There  are  many  such,  which  belonging  once 
the  written  and  spoken  language  of  all  England,  and 
having1  free  course  through  the  land,  have  now  fallen  from 

o  o  * 

their  former  state  and  dignity,  have  retreated  to  remoter 
districts,  and  there  maintain  an  obscure  existence  still ; 
citizens  once,  they  are  only  provincials  now.  These  pro- 
perly find  place  in  a  Dictionary,  not,  however,  in  right 
of  what  they  now  are,  but  of  what  they  once  have  been  j 
not  because  they  now  survive  in  some  single  district,  but 
because  they  once  lived  through  the  whole  land.  I  regret 
the  absence  of  a  number  of  these  from  our  Dictionaries,  and 
wrill  instance  a  few. 

'  Spong*  is  now  a  Suffolk,  or,  it  may  be,  an  East  Anglian, 
word.  Halliwell  deals  with  it  as  thus  provincial,  and  rightly 
describes  it  as  "an  irregular  narrow  and  projecting  part  of  a 
field ;"  corresponding,  therefore,  very  nearly  to  the  '  sling/ 
'  slang/  or  '  slinget/  of  some  of  our  Midland  counties. 
Our  Dictionaries  know  nothing  of  it ;  nor  should  they  take 
note  of  it  on  the  score  of  its  present  provincial  existence ; 
but  they  should  on  the  ground  that  it  once  had  free  course 
in  our  literary  English,  being  often  used  by  Fuller.1  Once 
more,  take  the  verb  'to  hazle.'  Halliwell  and  Wright 
explain  it  rightly  as  "the  first  process  in  drying  washed 
linen,"  and  assign  to  it  also  East  Anglia  as  the  region 
where  it  is  current ;  but  it  was  once  not  East  Anglian,  but 
English,  as  a  noble  passage,  of  which  I  cite  a  few  words, 
from  a  great  but  little-known  divine,  will  prove.2  Then, 


1  "  The  tribe  of  Judah  with  a  narrow  spong  confined  on  the  king- 
dom of  Edom." — A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  pt.  2,  b.  4,  c.  2 ;  and 
often. 

2  "  Thou,  who  by  that  happy  wind  of  thine  didst  hazle  and  dry  up 
the  forlorn  dregs  and  slime  of  Noah's  deluge,  cause  a  new  face  of  zeal 
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once  more,  the  verb  '  to  flaite,'  signifying  to  scare,  to  terrify, 
and  standing  in  the  same  relation  to  'flit'  that  'fugare' 
does  to  '  fugere' — this  may  be,  as  our  glossaries,  tell  us,  a 
word  of  the  North  Country  now  ;  but  it  was  a  word  of  the 
whole  country  once,  and  as  such  should  have  found  place 
not  in  our  glossaries  alone,  but  in  our  Dictionaries  no  less.1 
The  same  may  be  said  of  fto  flask'  in  the  sense  of  to 
flutter,2  and  of  '  bunch'  in  that  of  stroke  or  blow.8  '  To 
hopple'  (the  word  is  not  in  Richardson),  Todd  gives  as  a 
northern  word,  and  without  example.  Supposing  he  was 
right  in  saying  so,  he  had  no  business  to  give  it  at  all ;  but 
he  is  not ;  for  it  is  employed  by  Henry  More.4  (  Roating,' 
an  epithet  applied  to  grass,  and  signifying  coarse  and  rank, 
may  be,  and  is,  provincial  now ;  but  it  was  not  so  once ; 
Pilkington  uses  it.5  '  Dozzled'  our  archaic  glossaries  assign 
to  the  Eastern  Counties,  and  explain  rightly  as  meaning 
stupid,  heavy ;  but  we  should  not  have  to  seek  it,  or  at  least 
to  find  it,  only  in  them ;  Bishop  Racket  employs  it.6  I 


and  grace  to  appear  upon  our  age,  drunken  and  soaked  with  ease  and 
sensuality." — ROGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  886. 

1  "  Desire  God  iojlayte  and  gaster  thee  out  of  that  lap  and  bosom, 
as  Samson  out  of  Dalilah's."— Id.  ib.  p.  877 ;  cf.  pp.  138,  453. 

"  Then  Phcebus  gathered  up  his  steeds,  that  yet  for  fear  did  run 
~L\\iQflaighted  fiends."— GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  2. 

2  "  In  speaking  these  or  other  words  as  sturdy  Boreas  gan 

^oflaske  his  wings,  with  waving  of  the  which  he  raised  than 
So  great  a  gale  that  all  the  earth  was  blustered  therewithal." 

GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  6. 

8  "  It  is  said  of  Peter  that  the  angel  gave  him  a  bunch  to-side,  and 
then  his  chains  fell  off." — ROGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  193. 

4  "  Snperstitiously  hoppled  [i.  e.  entangled]  in  the  toils  and  nets  of 
superfluous  opinions." — On  Godliness,  b.  9,  c.  "],  §  8. 

6  "  The  Good  Shepherd  will  not  let  his  sheep  feed  in  hurtful  and 
roating  pastures,  but  will  remove  them  to  good  feeding  grounds." — The 
Burning  of  Paul's. 

8  "  In  such  a  perplexity  every  man  asks  his  fellow,  What's  best  to  be 
done  ?  and  being  dozzled  with  fear,  thinks  every  man  wiser  than  him- 
self."— Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  2,  p.  142. 
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believe  a  corn-sieve  is  still  called  a  '  try'1  in  some  parts  of 
England,  a  small  enclosure  a  '  pingle/3  a  pond  a  '  pulke,'3 
a  child's  hands  its  '  dolls'4  (the  word  has  nothing  to  do  with 
'  doll' =  puppet),  the  ornaments  on  the  collar  of  a  cart-horse, 
the  hounces  ;5  but  the  words  had  once  nothing  local  about 
them,  that  they  should  be  relegated  to  these  collections,  and 
found  only  in  them. 

While  I  am  thus  dealing  with  obsolete  words,  and  before 
leaving  this  part  of  my  subject,  let  me  say  a  word  or  two 
on  what  the  Germans  call  nelenf&rmen  (we  have  no  word 
which  exactly  answers  to  this,  but  might  call  them  '  sub- 
forms'),  and  adduce  a  handful  of  these,  in  proof  of  the  in- 
completeness with  which  they  are  given  in  our  Dictionaries. 
It  was  once  attempted  to  make  an  English  word  of 
'  analysis,'  and  to  speak  of  the  '  analyse  :'6  examples  of  this 
I  have  before  me  in  Henry  More,  Racket,  Rogers ;  but  our 
Dictionaries  do  not  notice  it.  When  e  big'  was  intended 
in  the  sense  of  proud,  it  often  took  the  shape  of  '  bog.'7 


1  "  They  will  not  pass  through  the  holes  of  the  sieve,  ruddle,  or  try, 
if  they  be  narrow." — HOLLAND,  Plutarch,  p.  86. 

2  "  The  Academy,  a  little  pingle  or  plot  of  ground,  was  the  habita- 
tion of  Plato,  Xenocrates,  and  Polemon." — Id.  ib.  p.  275. 

s  "  It  is  easy  for  a  woman  to  go  to  a  pond  or  pulke  standing  near 
to  her  door  (though  the  water  be  not  so  good)  rather  than  to  go  to  a 
fountain  of  living  water  further  off." — ROGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian, 
p.  842. 

4  "  Alas,  let  these  same  silly  souls  that  in  my  bosom  stretch 

Their  little  arms  (by  chance  her  babes  their  pretty  dolls  did  retch) 
To  pity  move  you." — GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  6. 
*  "  The  spokes  were  all  of  silver  bright ;  the  chrysolites  and  gems 
That  stood  upon  the  collars,  trace,  and  hounces  in  their  hems 
Did  cast  a  sheer  and  glimmering  light." — Id.  ib.  b.  2. 
'  "The  analyse  of  it  [a  little  tractate]  may  be  spared,  since  it 
is  in  many  hands." — HACKET,  Life  of  Archbishop   Williams,  pt.  2, 
I  p.  104. 

7  "  The  thought  of  this  should  cause  the  jollity  of  thy  spirit  to  quail, 
1  and  thy  bog  and  bold  heart  to  be  abashed." — ROGEBS,  JVaa-ntan  the 
•\8yrian,  p.  18. 

C 
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v 

1  To  clitch'1  was  current  as  well  as  f  to  clutch/  '  Flox'2 
was  a  variation  of  '  flax'  as  well  as  '  flix  /  it  was  applied 
like  '  flix'  to  the  down  of  animals.  Like  almost  all  other 
words  of  the  same  kind,  '  stick/  for  instance,  which  varies 
with  '  stitch,'  '  belk'  with  e  belch/  so  '  prick'  appears  often 
as  'pritch/3  'ruddle'4  existed  as  well  as  ' riddle'  or 
'  raddle.'  '  To  strinkle/  another  form  of  '  to  sprinkle/  is  used 
by  Henry  More.5  'To  wanze'  is  the  constant  form  in 
which  '  to  wane'  occurs  in  some  of  our  writers  ;6  our  glos- 
saries take  notice  of  the  word,  characterizing  it  as  a  form 
of  East  Anglia,  but  it  ought  to  find  place  in  our  Dic- 
tionaries as  well. 

II.  Families  of  words  in  our  Dictionaries  are  often  in- 
complete, some  members  inserted,  while  others  are  omitted; 
the  family  being  really  larger  and  more  widely  spread 
than  they  leave  us  to  suppose.  Thus  'awk/  which  sur- 
vives in  our  '  awkward/  has  not  merely  '  awkly/  but  '  awk- 
ness,7  which  none  of  them  have  found  room  for.  Coleridge, 


1  "  If  any  of  them  be  athirst,  he  hath  an  earthen  pot  wherewith  to 
ditch  up  water  out  of  the  running  river." — HOLLAND,  Xenophon't 
Cyropadia,  p.  4. 

2  "  They  dress  it  [their  nest]  all  over  with  down  feathers,  or  fine 
flox" — Id.  Pliny,  pt.  i,  p.  288. 

3  "  The  least  word  uttered  awry,  the  least  conceit  taken,  or  pritch, 
the  breaking  in  of  a  cow  into  their  grounds,  yea,  sheep  or  pigs,  is 
enough  to  make  suits,  and  they  will  be  revenged." — ROGEES,  Naaman 
the  Syrian,  p.  270. 

4  "  The  holes  of  the  sieve,  ruddle,  or  try." — HOLLAND,  Plutarch, 
p.  86. 

5  "  Men  whose  brains    were   seasoned  with   some  strinklings  at 
least  of  madness  and  phrensy." — On  Godliness,  1.  8,  c.  14,  §  n. 

6  "  Many  bewrayed  themselves  to  be  time-servers,  and  warned  away 
to  nothing,  as  fast  as  ever  they  seemed  to  come  forward." — KOGEBS, 
Naaman  the  Syrian. 

"  His  lively  hue  of  white  and  red,  his  cheerfulness  and  strength, 
And  all  the  things  that  liked  him  did  wanze  away  at  length." 

— GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  3. 

7  "  Come,  my  child,  I  see  thou  fearest  thou  shalt  never  get  anything ; 
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I  am  inclined  to  believe,  supposed  he  had  formed  upon 
'aloof  the  very  serviceable  word,  'aloofness;'1  but,  though 
it  has  found  its  way  into  none  of  our  Dictionaries,  it  also 
is  tux)  hundred  years  old.2  'Nasute'  should  have  been 
completed  with  '  nasuteness  ;'3  '  exorable'  with  '  exorable- 
ness  ;'*  '  elvish'  with  '  elvishness  ;'5 '  fume'  and '  furnish'  with 
'  fumishness  ;'6  f  bitch'  with  '  bitchery  ;'7  '  rove'  and  '  rover* 
with  '  roverie  ;'8  '  verb'  and  '  verbal'  with  '  verbalist  ;'9  con- 
culcate/  as  its  legitimate  consequence,  has  ( conculcation,'10 


but  look  not  thou  at  thine  own  avoTcness,  look  at  the  Lord's  ease."— 
BOGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  378. 

1  Siographia  Literaria,  vol.  ii.  p.  19,  ed.  1847. 

*  "  [God]  stings  him  by  unthankfulness  of  such  as  owe  most  love,  by 
unfaithfulness  and  aloofness  of  such  as  have  been  greatest  friends."— 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  95. 

3  "  All  which,  to  any  man  that  has  but  a  moderate  nasuteness,  cannot 
but  import,  that  in  the  title  of  this  sect  that  call  themselves  the  Family 
of  Love,  there  must  be  signified  no  other  love  than  that  which  is  merely 
natural  or  animal." — H.  MOBE,  On  Godliness,  b.  8,  c.  2,  §  2. 

4  "  A  spirit  of  mildness,  mercy,  exorableness,  and  easiness  to  be  en- 
treated."— ROGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  55. 

5  "  The  mere  spirit  that  is  in  you  lusts  to  envy,  inclines  to  crossness, 
elvishness,  and  self-willedness    of   spirit." — EOGEBS,    Jtfatritnonial 
Honour,  p.  195. 

6  "  Drive  Thou  out  of  us  all  fumishness,  indignation  and  self-will." 
— COVEBDALE,  F>niitful  Lessons  (Parker  Soc.  ed.),  p.  284. 

7  "  The  quip  sat  as  unseemly  in  his  mouth  as  for  a  whore  to  repre- 
hend bitchery,  or  for  an  usurer  to  condemn  simony." — STAXIHUBST, 
Description  of  Ireland,  p.  14;    cf.  NOBTH,   Plutarch's  Lives,  p. 
786. 

8  "  He  laid  the  whole  fault  of  all  the  roverie  and  piracy  at  sea  upon 
Gentius,  the  king  of  the  Dlyrians." — HOLLAND,  Livy,  p.  1086. 

"  The  frothy  discourses  of  empty  verbalists." — GELL,  Amendment 
,  of  the  English  Translation  of  the  Bible,  1659,  Preface. 
"  Yet  not  ashamed  these  verbalists  still  are, 
From  youth,  till  age  or  study  dims  their  eyes, 
To  engage  the  grammar  rules  in  civil  war." 

— LOED  BBOOKE,  On  Human  Learning. 

10  "  The  conculcation  of  the  outward  Court  of  the  Temple  by  the 
Gentiles."— HESBY  MOBE,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  2,  c.  12,  §  i. 
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and  '  co-inquinate'  f  co-inquination.'1  If  '  cauponize'  and 
1  cauponate'  are  worthy  of  a  place,  then  so  also  '  caupona- 
tion;'2if  'latitant/ then  '  latitation;'3  if 'larceny/  then  <lar- 
cination.'4  If  '  quadripartite/  why  not  '  quadripartition  /5 
if  '  afterwit/  why  not  ( afterwitted/6  as  an  epithet  applied 
to  those  who  deal  in  t  hadiwist/  (had-I-wist)  or  wisdom 
which  always  arrives  too  late  for  the  occasion — a  more 
pregnant  word  than  should  be  willingly  lost  sight  of? 
If  'say'  as  equivalent  to  essay  or  proof,  why  not  also 
'sayman/7  above  all,  having  Bacon's  authority  for  its 
use? 

Again,  if  our  Dictionaries  find  room,  as  they  ought,  for 
'  kex/  the  old  English  name  for  hemlock,  (or  one  of  them 
rather,  for  only  Richardson  has  it),  why  not  also  for 
'  kexy'?8  if  they  find  place  for  '  fog'  (I  mean  in  the  sense 
of  rank  grass),  they  should  do  so  for  '  foggy/9  stuffed  with 


1  "  Fleeing  from  the  co-inquinations  of  the  world." — 2  Pet.  ii.  20, 
(Eheims). 

2  "  I  shall  now  trace  and  expose  their  corruptions  and  cauponations 
of  the  Gospel." — BENTLEY,  Sermon  upon  Popery. 

3  "  [Women]  buried  their  children  alive,  lest  their  timorous  outcries 
might  bewray  the  place  of  their  abode  or  latitation." — JACKSON,  A 
Treatise  of  the  Divine  Essence,  b.  6. 

4  "  Undoubtedly  Judah's  portion  made  many  incisures  and   lard- 
nations  into  the  tribe  of  Simeon,  hindering  the  entireness  thereof." — 
FULLER,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  b.  5,  c.  12. 

6  "  The  quadripartition  of  the  Greek  Empire  into  four  parts."— Id. 
ib.  b.  2,  c.  8,  §  3. 

6  "  Our  fashions  of  eating  make  us  slothful  and  unlusty  to  labour  and 
study,  ....  afterwitted  (as  we  call  it),  incircumspect,  inconsiderate,  . 
heady,  rash." — TYNDALE,  Exposition  of  Matthew  vi. 

7  "  If  your  lordship  in  anything  shall  make  me  your  sayman,  I  will 
be  hurt  before  your  lordship  shall  be  hurt." — Letter  to  the  Earl  of 
Buckingham. 

8  "  The  earth  will  grow  more  and  more  dry  and  sterile  in  succession 
of  ages ;  whereby  it  will  become  more  kexy,  and  lose  of  its  solidity ."- 
H.  MOEE,  On  Godliness,  b.  6,  c.  10,  §  3;  cf.  HAMMOND,  The  Seventh. 
Sermon,  p.  513. 

9  '.'  Those  who  on  a  sudden  grow  rather  foggy  than  fat  by  feeding  on 
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this  rank  grass,  as  well.  '  Heed'  should  not  have  the  ad- 
jective '  heedful'  only,  but  '  heedy'1  as  well ;  and  '  bride' 
'  bridely,'2  and  '  droop'  '  droopy/3  and '  spendthrift'  '  spend- 
thrifty.'4  '  Hispid'  should  be  completed  with  '  hispidity/5 
'  specious'  with  '  speciosity,'6  and  though  one  may  not  be 
in  love  with  '  sordidity,'7  yet,  since  Burton  uses  it,  there  is 
no  ground  for  its  omission.  Why  again  '  maleficent,'  and 
not  also  '  maleficence  ;'8  '  sanguinolent,'  and  not  '  sau- 
guinolency  ;'9  'flowret,'  and  not  ' flowretry ;'10  'fashion,' 
and  not  ' fashionist ;'u  'prowl'  and  'prowler,'  without 


sacrilegious  morsels,  do  pine  away  by  degrees,  and  die  at  last  of  in- 
curable consumptions." — FULLEB,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  pt. 
I,  b.  3,  c.  12;  cf.  GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  15: 
"  Then  green  and  void  of  strength  and  dark  &n&.  foggy  is  the  blade." 

I  "  The  citizens  are  very  heedy  and  wary  in  all  their  public  affairs." 
— STAXIHUBST,  Description  of  Ireland,  p.  29;  cf.  SPENSEB,  The 
Fairy  Queen,  5,  9,  13. 

"  She,  hating  as  a  heinous  crime  the  bond  of  bridely  bed, 
Did  fold  about  her  father's  neck  with  fawning  arms  and  said." 

— GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  i. 

3  "  Not  merry,  neither  rid  of  fear  as  seemed  by  her  cheer, 

But  yet  a  Queen,  but  yet  of  great  god  Dis  the  stately  feer, 
But  yet  of  that  same  droupie  realm  the  chief  and  sovereign  peer." 

— Id.  ib.  b.  5. 

4  "  Spendthrifty,  unclean,  and  ruffianlike  courses." — EOGEBS,  Naa- 
man  the  Syrian,  p.  611. 

s  "The  hispidity,  or  hairiness  of  his  skin." — H.  MOBE,  On  Godli- 
ness, b.  3,  c.  6,  §  5. 

6  "  So  great  a  glory  as  all  the  speciosities  of  the  world  could  not 
equalize." — Id.  ib.  b.  4,  c.  12,  §  4. 

7  "  Weary  and  ashamed  of  their  own  sordidity  and  manner  of  life." 
— BUBTON,  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  pt.  3,  2,  5,  3. 

"  The  Bishop  of  Lincoln  felt  it,  who  fell  into  trouble,  not  for  want 
of  innocence,  but  for  want  of  a  parliament  to  keep  him  from  male- 
ficence."— HACKET,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  2,  p.  85. 

9  "  That  great  red  dragon  with  seven  heads,  so  called  from  his  son- 
guinolency." — H.  MOBE,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  I,  c.  8,  §  4. 

10  "  If  or  was  all  this  flowretry,  and  other  celature  on  the  cedar,  lost 
labour,  because  concealed." — FULLEB,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine, 
pt.  i,  b  3,  c.  5. 

II  "  We  may  conceive  many  of  these  ornaments  were  only  temporary, 
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'  prowlery  ;n  'brim'  (in  the  sense  of  fierce,  vehement),  and 
not  '  brimly/2  '  shrimp'  and  not  '  shrimpish/3  a  good  equi- 
valent for  dwarfish ;  '  gingerly,'  that  is,  youngherly,  and 
not  '  gingerness/4  also  ? 

Many  verbs,  such  as  '  to  ease/  '  to  merit/  '  to  toll/  '  to 
extirp/  the  older  form  of  '  to  extirpate/  have  substantives 
formed  on  them — '  easer/5  '  meriter/6  '  toller/  '  extirper.'7 
If  it  be  urged  that  this  is  assumed  of  course,  and  that  it 
therefore  is  superfluous  to  note  them,  I  cannot  assent  to 
this  explanation  of  their  absence ;  and  seeing  that  '  for- 
feiter/  '  lapper/  '  thirster/  and  other  little-used  words  of 
the  same  formation,  are  introduced,  there  is  at  least  an  in- 
concinnity  in  omitting  these,  as  they  have  been  omitted  by 
tens  and  by  hundreds. 

Let  me  observe,  while  on  this  matter  of  faulty  grouping, 
an  error  in  the  opposite  extreme  into  which  Richardson 
has  fallen.  '  Rantism'  has  nothing  to  do  with  '  rant/ 
( rent/  and  f  ranter  /  it  is  not,  as  Johnson,  who  shares  the 
error,  explains  it,  "  tenets  of  the  wretches  called  ranters/' 
but  simply  the  Greek  pavrur/jiog,  as  is  evident  from  the 
following  passage  in  Bishop  Andrews  : — "  We,  but  a  hand- 
ful to  their  heap,  but  a  ranfism  to  their  baptism."8 

But  further,  to  work  back  from  later  formations  to  earlier, 

as  used  by  the  fashionists  of  that  age." — Id.  ib.  pt.  2,  6,  4,  §  7.  The 
word  is  in  Richardson,  but  without  an  example. 

1  "Thirty-seven  monopolies,  with  other  sharking  prowleries,  were 
decried  in  one  parliament." — HACKET,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams, 
pt.  t,  p.  51. 

2  "  A  man  sees  better,  and  discerns  more  brimly  his  colours." — PUT- 
TENHAM,  Art  of  Poetry,  p.  256. 

3  "  It  cannot  but  a  burden  be,  and  that  right  great,  to  bear 

With  those  same  shrimpish  arms  of  his  Achilles'  mighty  spear." 
— GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  13. 

4  "  It  is  a  world  to  consider  their  coyness  in  gestures,  .  .  .  their 
gingerness  in  tripping  on  toes  like  young  goats." — STUBS,  The  Anatomy 
of  Abuses,  1585,  p.  42. 

5  ROGERS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  40.  6  Id.  ib.  p.  341. 

7  "  Founders  of  states,  lawgivers,  extirpers  of  tyrants,  fathers  of  the 
people,  were  honoured." — BACON,  Of  the  Interpretation  of  Nature. 

8  Of  the  Sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Serm.  2. 
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on  which  they  are  superinduced,  and  which  they  not  merely 
pre-suppose  as  possible,  but  which  actually  exist.  If  '  sorti- 
legious'  is  admitted,  '  sortilege'1  should  be  so  as  well ;  if 
1  pervicacious,'  then  '  pervicacy,"  which  it  assumes,  and 
which  has  been  in  actual  use,  should  not  be  left  out,  as  it  is 
by  Richardson,  and,  which  is  the  same  thing,  left  without 
an  example  by  Todd ;  '  garish'  should  not  stand  without 
'  gare  ;'3  nor  '  soporous'  and  '  soporiferous,'  without 
'sopour.'4  '  Excarnification'  stands  in  Todd  (it  is  not  in 
Richardson)  without  '  excarnificate,'5  from  which  it  grew ; 
in  like  manner  we  have  '  dehonestation,'  but  not  the  verb 
1  to  dehonestate,'6  which  yet  is  employed  by  Jeremy  Taylor; 
'  fello wfeeling/  but  not  the  verb  '  to  fellowfeel  ;'7  '  compact,' 
but  not  the  verb  '  to  compack,'8  of  which  it  is  the  participle. 

1  "  I  have  good  hope  that  as  the  gods  in  favour  have  directed  this 
sortilege,  so  they  will  be  present  and  propitious  unto  me." — HOLLAND, 
Livy,  p.  1183. 

2  "  The  Independents  at  last,  when  they  had  refused  with  sufficient 
pervicacy  to  associate  with  the  Presbyterians,  did  resolve  to  show  their 
proper  strength." — SYLVESTEB,  Life  of  Richard  Baxter,  p.  104. 

3  "  The  multitude  hastened  in  a  fell  and  cruel  gare  to  try  the  utmost 
hazard  of  battle." — HOLLAND,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  412. 

"  In  a  gare  and  heat  they  will  run,  ride,  and  take  any  pains ;  but 
only  so  long  as  the  pang  holds." — ROGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  390. 

4  "  To  awake  the  Christian  world  out  of  this  deep  sopour  or  lethargy. 
— H.  MORE,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  Preface  to  the  Second  Part. 

'  "  What  [shall  we  say]  to  the  racking  and  excamijicating  their 
bodies,  before  this  last  punishment?" — Id.  ib.  b.  2,  c.  15. 

6  "  The  excellent  and  wise  pains  he  took  in  this  particular  no  man 
can  dehonestate  or  reproach,  but  he  that  is  not  willing  to  confess  that 
the  Church  of  England  is  the  best  reformed  Church  in  the  world." — 
Sermon  P 'reached  at  the  Funeral  of  the  Lord  Primate  ;  cf.  REYNOLDS, 
Serm.  21,  Works,  1826,  vol.  v.,  p.  297. 

7  "  \ye  should  count  her  a  very  tender  mother  which  should  bear  the 
pain  twice,  and  fellowfeel  the  infant's  strivings   and  wrestlings  the 
second  time,  rather  than  want   her  child." — ROGEBS,  Naaman   the 
Syrian,  p.  339. 

8  "  But  the  art  of  man  not  only  can  compack 
Features  and  forms  that  life  and  motion  lack, 
But  also  fill  the  air  with  painted  shoals 
Of  flying  creatures." 
— SYLVESTEB,  Du  Bartas.     Sixth  Day  of  the  First  Week. 
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Again,  why  a  word,  and  not  the  negative  of  that  word, 
if  such  exists  ?  Thus,  why  ( remission/  and  not  '  irre- 
mission  ;n  if  '  evident/  why  not  also  '  unevident  /2  if 
'  wily/  why  not  '  unwily  /3  if  '  give/  why  not  also  '  un- 
give  ?'4  Or,  once  more,  if  '  parricide/  why  not  f  filicide  ?'5 
If  '  italianate/  why  not  '  spaniolize  ?;6 

The  designation  of  a  female  person,  by  changing  'er' 
into  '  ess/  as  '  flatterer/  '  flatteress/  or  by  the  addition  of 
'  ess/  as  '  captain/  ( captainess/  was  once  much  more 
common  than  it  is  now.  The  language  is  rapidly  abdi- 
cating its  rights  in  this  matter.  But  these  forms,  though 
now  many  of  them  obsolete,  are  very  indicative  of  the 
former  wealth  of  the  language,  and  have  good  claim  to  be 
registered.  I  have  noted  the  following:  fsleeress  (slay- 
eress)/7  'buildress/8  'captainess/9  'flatteress/10  'in- 


1  "  It  is  '  It  shall  not  be  forgiven ;'  It  is  not,  '  It  cannot  be  for- 
given.'    It  is  an  irremission  ;  it  is  not  an  irremissibleness." — DONNE, 
Sermon  on  Whitsunday. 

2  "  We  conjecture  at  unevident  things  by  that  which  is  evident." — 
HACKET,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  I,  p.  197. 

3  "  Note  but  the  plain  husbandman  or  the  unwily  shoemaker." — 
FLOEIO,  Montaigne's  Essays,  p.  63. 

4  "  Truly  it  is  a  daring  that  deserves  castigation  in  him,  that  he 
should  throw  dirt  into  the  face  of  the  Scripture,  and  deny  the  purity  of 
the  Greek  text,  before  he  will  ungive  any  thing  of  his  own  groundless 
opinion." — LIGHTFOOT,  Commentary  on  the  Acts,  ch.  6. 

5  I  have  lost  the  reference,  but  the  word  occurs  in  HOLLAND. 

8  "  It  was  charged  against  the  Earl  of  Bristol  that  he  was  wholly 
spaniolized,  which  could  not  be,  unless  he  were  a  pensioner  to  that 
State." — HACKET,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  i,  p.  134. 

7  "  See  wee  no  more  of  thee  sone  or   douter  up  on  earthe,   thou 
sleeresse  of  the  men." — Tobit,  iii.  9,  Wiclif. 

8  "  Sherah,  the  daughter  of  Ephraim   the  younger,  the  greatest 
buildress  in  the  whole  Bible." — FULLEB,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine, 
pt.  I,  b.  2,  c.  9. 

9  " Dar'st  thou  counsel  me 

From  my  dear  captainess  to  run  away  ?" 

— SIB  P.  SIDNEY,  Astrophel  and  Stella,  88. 

10  "  Those  women  that  in  times  past  were  called  in  Cypres,  Colacides, 
i.  e.  flatter esses." — HOLLAND,  Plutarch,  p.  86. 
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trudress/1   '  soveraintess/2   '  waggoness/3  which  have  not 
so  been. 

A  vast  number  of  diminutives  exist  in  the  language, 
which  have  never  found  their  way  into  our  Dictionaries. 
Here  are  eight  with  a  single  termination :  '  wonnling/4 
'leveling/5  'dwarfling/6  'streamling/  '  chasteling/7 
(=  eunuch),  'timeling/8  'setling/9  'niceling.'10  Those, 
too,  in  '  ock'  are  very  imperfectly  catalogued.11 

I  "  Joash  should  recover  his  rightful  throne  from  the  unjust  usurpa- 
tion of  Athaliah,  an   idolatrous  intrudress  thereinto." — FULLEB,  A 
Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,  pt.  2,  b.  3,  c.  10. 

2  "  0  second  honour  of  the  lamps  supernal, 
Sure  calendar  of  festivals  eternal, 
Sea's  soveraintess,  sleep-bringer,  pilgrim's  guide, 
Peace-loving  queen." 
— SYLVESTEH,  Du  Bartas.     Fourth  Day  of  the  First  WeeTc. 

3  "  That  she  might  serve  for  waggoness,  she  plucked  the  waggoner 

back, 
And  up  into  his  seat  she  mounts." 

— CHAPMAN,  Homer's  Iliad,  5,  838,  9. 

4  "  0  dusty  wormling  !  dar'st  thou  strive  and  stand 

With  heaven's  high  Monarch  ?  wilt  thou  (wretch)  demand 
Count  of  his  deeds  ?" — Id.     The  Imposture. 
*  "  These  frolic  lovelings  fraighted  nests  do  make." — Id.  ib. 

6  "  When  the  dwarfling  did  perceive  me." — Id.     The   Woodman  s 
Sear,  33.     Id.     The  Handicrafts. 

7  "  It  [Matthew  xix.]  entreateth  of  three  kinds  of  chastelings." — 
BECOJf,  Contents  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 

8  "Divers    ministers  are  faint-hearted,  and  were,   as    it   seemeth, 
but  timelings." — Id.     The  Supplication. 

9  "  Such  as  be  newly  planted  in  the  religion  of  Christ,  and  have 
taken  no  sure  root  in  the  same,  are  easily  moved  as  young  settings." — 
Id.     Preface  to  Various  Tracts. 

10  "  But  I  would  ask  these  nicelings  one  question,  wherein  if  they  can 
resolve  me,  then  I  will  say,  as  they  say,  that  scarfs  are  necessary,  and 
not  flags  of  pride." — STUBS,  The  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  1585,  p.  42. 

II  There  is  an  interesting  article  on  these,  and  a  collection,  I  should 
think,  very  nearly  complete  in  the   Transactions  of  the  Philological 
Society,  by  Hewitt  Key,  Esq.     Let  me,  however,  add  one  which  even 
he  has  past  over,  '  fistock,'  the  diminutive  of  fist, — 

"Scarce  able  for  to  stay  hisfistock  from  the  servant's  face." 

,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  9. 
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Adjectives  in  '  en/  of  the  same  formation  as  our  still 
existent  (  brazen/  '  earthen/  ( wheaten/  and  noting,  like  the 
Greek  adjectives  in  ivog,  vaXivos,  'glassen/  £vAivoe, 
'  wooden/  and  the  like,  the  stuff  or  material  of  which  any- 
thing is  made,  have  been  far  more  numerous  than  our  Dic- 
tionaries would  imply.  I  can  only  adduce  these  five, 
'flouren/1  'eldern/2  '  tinnen/3  'yarnen/4  '  wispen/5  as 
having  found  no  place  in  them ;  but  am  disposed  to  think 
many  more  will  yet  be  found.  It  is  only  in  the  Supplement 
to  Richardson  that  '  stonen'  has  for  the  first  time  made  its 
appearance. 

I  must  class  under  this  rubric  words  which  appear  in  our 
Dictionaries  as  subsisting  only  in  one  part  of  speech,  when 
indeed  they  are  two  or  more.  Thus  they  have  '  a  snag/ 
but  not  '  to  snag/6 — Todd,  indeed,  has  the  word,  but  as 
provincial,  and  giving  no  example  of  it.  'To  snig/7 
(another  form  of  the  word)  is  entirely  wanting.  They  have 
'  cranny'  and  '  crannied/  this  last  as  an  adjective,  but  not 
1  to  cranny/8  the  participle  of  which  it  really  is ;  '  ignoble/ 
but  not,  with  Lord  Bacon,  ' to  ignoble;'9  ^inactive/  but 

1  HEEBEET  COLEBIDGE'S  Glossary,  s.  v. 

2  "  Her  chiefest  pride  is  in  the  multitude  of  her  suitors,  and  by  them 
she  gains ;  for  one  serves  to  draw  on  another,  and  with  one  at  last  she 
shoots  out  another,  as  boys  do  pellets  in  eldern  guns." — SIK  THOMAS 
OVEBBDBY,  Characters.     An  Ordinary  Widow. 

3  "  Thy  tinnen  chariot,  shod  with  burning  bosses, 

Through  twice  six  signs  in  twice  six  twelve  months  crosses." 
— STLVESTEB,  Du  Bartas.    Fourth  Day  of  the  First  Week. 

4  "  A  pair  of  yarnen  stocks  to  keep  the  cold  away." 

— TUBBEVILLE,  Letter  out  of  Muscovy. 

6  "  She  hath  already  put  on  her  wispen  garland." — G.  HABVEY, 
Pierce's  Supererogation,  Archaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  149. 

6  "  Beware  of  snagging  and  snarling  at  God's  secrets." — ROGEBS, 
Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  14;  cf.  p.  291. 

7  "  Others  are  so  dangerously  worldly,  snigging  and  biting,  usurers, 
hard  and  oppressing." — Ib.  id.  p.  211. 

8  "The  ground  did  cranny  everywhere,  and  light  did  pierce  to  hell." 

— GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  2. 

9  "  Ignobling  many  shores  and  points  of  land  by  shipwreck." — A 
Discourse  in  praise  of  Q,ueen  Elizabeth. 
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not '  to  unaetive/1  And  then,  reversing  the  case,  we  find 
in  them  'to  cancel/  but  not  'a  cancel/2  with  Jeremy 
Taylor ;  '  to  arrive/  but  not  '  an  arrive  /3  '  to  strut/  and  '  a 
strut/  while  '  strut/4  as  an  adjective,  is  wanting ;  so,  too, 
is  '  diary  /5  they  have  '  pleasant/  but  not  f  a  pleasant'6  = 
a  buffoon.  The  omissions  in  this  kind  are  indeed  innu- 
merable. 

I  might  have  found  a  fitter  opportunity  for  noticing,  yet, 
rather  than  not  notice  at  all,  I  will  notice  here  that,  while 
we  have  a  vast  company  of  energetic  words,  formed  as 
'  telltale/  '  spitfire/  '  spendthrift,'  still  current  among  us,  a 
far  larger  company  has  past  out  of  use,  and  of  these  many 
remain  to  this  day  unnoted  in  our  Dictionaries.  I  instance 
the  following:  ' getnothing/7  'stroygood/8  ' spitpoison/9 


1  "The  fatness  of  their  soil  so  stuck  by  their  sides,  it  unactived  them 
for  foreign  adventures." — FULLEB,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Palestine,}).  2, 
c.  10. 

'  "  Whose  spirit  desires  no  enlargement  beyond  the  cancels  of  the 
body,  till  the  state  of  separation  calls  it  forth  into  a  fair  liberty." — Life 
of  Christ,  pt.  3,  sect.  13,  §  9. 

3  "  Whose  forests,  hills,  and  floods  then  longed  for  her  arrive 

From  Lancashire." 

— DRAYTON,  Pofyolbion,  28. 

4  "  He  begiuneth  now  to  return  with  his  belly  strut  and  full." — 
HOLLAND,  Ammianus  Marcellinus,  p.  213. 

*  "  The  offer  of  a  usurpation,  though  it  was  but  as  a  diary  ague." — 
BACOX,  Letters,  83. 

6  "  They  bestow  their  silver  on  courtesans,  pleasants,  and  flatterers." 
— HOLLAXD,  Plutarch,  p.  169. 

"  Ridiculous  jesters  and  pleasants." — Id.  ib.  p.  106. 

7  "  Every  getnothing  is  a  thief,  and  laziness  is  a  '  stolen  water.'  "— 
ADAMS,  The  Devils  Banquet,  1614,  p.  76. 

8  "  To  this  same  turret  up  they  went,  and  there  with  sighs  beheld 

The  oxen  lying  everywhere  stark  dead  upon  the  field, 
And  eke  the    cruel   stroygood  with   his    bloody    mouth    and 
hair." 

— GOLDING,  Ovid's  Metamorphosis,  b.  n. 

9  "  The  scourge  of  society,  a  spitpoison,  a  viper." — SOUTH,  Sermons, 
1744,  vol.  x.  p.  291. 
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'swillbowl/1  <  quenchcoal/2  '  kindlecoal/3  <  kindlefire/* 
'  pickpenny/5  'nipfarthing/6  '  telltruth/7  '  makeshift/8  as 
applied  to  a  person,  '  bitesheep9 — a  frequent  title  in  Foxe 
given  to  a  persecuting  prelate — '  turntippet/10  Richardson 
indeed  has  c  to  turn  tippet/  hut  not  the  noun. 

III.  Our  Dictionaries  do  not  always  take  sufficient  care 
to  mark  the  period  of  the  rise  of  words,  and,  where  they 
have  set,  of  their  setting.  The  length  of  life  which  belongs 
to  different  words  is  very  different,  some  describing  much 
larger  arcs  than  others.  There  are  those  which  rose  with 
the  first  rise  of  the  language,  and  which,  we  may  confidently 


1  "  Wantonness  was  never  such  a  swillbowl  of  ribaldry." — G.  HAEVE  Y, 
Pierce" s  Supererogation,  Archaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  141. 

2  It  is  used  by  the  Puritan  writers  of  a  cold  heartless  professor  in  the 
things  of  God.     "  You  are  quenchcoal ;  no  sparkle  of  grace  can  kindle 
upon  your  cold  hearth." — ROGERS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  868. 

3  "  In  these  civil  wars  among  saints  Satan  is  the  great  kindlecoal" 
GUENALL,  The  Christian  in  Complete  Armour,  c.  2,  §  3. 

4  "  In  a  word  such  a  kindlefire  sin  is,  that  the  flames  it  kindles  fly 
not  only  from  one  neighbour's  house  to  the  other,  but  from  one  nation 
to  another." — Ib.  id.  c.  25,  §  4. 

6  "  He  [the  Pope]  sending  out  and  dispersing  these  birds  of  his  to  be 
his  hungry  pickpennies  throughout  the  whole  pasturage  of  the  empire." 
— H.  MOBE,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  2,  c.  9,  §  8. 

6  "  I  would  thee  not  a  nipfarthing, 

Nor  yet  a  niggard  have : 
Wilt  thou,  therefore,  a  drunkard  be, 
A  dingthrift  and  a  knave  ?" 

— DEANT,  The  Satires  of  Horace,  Sat.  i. 

7  "  Caleb  and  Joshua,  the  only  two  tell-troths,  endeavoured  to  unde- 
ceive and  encourage  the  people." — FULLEB,  A  Pisgah  Sight  of  Pales- 
tine, pt.  2,  b.  4,  c.  3. 

8  "  A  rakehell,  a  makeshift,  a  scribbling  fool." — G.  HAS  VET,  Pierce 's 
Supererogation,  Archaica,  vol.  ii.  p.  2. 

9  "  Still  keep  that  order  with  those  bloodthirsty  bitesheeps  (bishops, 
I  should  say),  that  you  have  begun." — Letter  of  John   Careless,  in 
FOXE'S  Book  of  Martyrs.  » 

10  « rpjjg  prjestS)  for  the  most  part,  were  doublefaced,  turntippets,  and 
flatterers." — CEANMEB,  Confutation  of  Unwritten  Verities. 
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prophesy,  will  always  remain  above  the  horizon.  Others, 
rising  as  early,  have  already  sunk  and  disappeared.  Others 
rising  later,  will  yet,  so  far  as  we  can  judge,  continue  so 
long  as  it  continues.  Others,  again,  describe  far  lesser  arcs 
than  any  of  these ;  rising  at  a  comparatively  late  period, 
they  are  already  lost  to  our  sight  again ;  they  lived  only  the 
life  of  some  single  man ;  or,  it  may  be,  used  only  once  by 
him,  their  rising  and  their  setting  was  at  the  same  instant 
of  time.  But  for  all  this,  if  their  author  and  proposer  was 
anything  better  than  one  of  that  rabble  of  scribblers  who 
hang  on  the  skirts  of  literature,  doing  their  worst  to 
profane  and  degrade  it  and  language  which  is  its  vehicle, 
these  words  should  not  on  this  account  the  less  find  place 
among  those  archives  of  a  language  which  it  is  the  business 
of  a  Dictionary  to  preserve.  Now  these  arcs,  wider  or 
narrower,  which  words  describe,  are  well  worthy  of  being 
measured,  so  far  as  they  come  within  the  scope  of  our 
vision;  and  our  complaint  is  that  adequate  care  has  not 
been  bestowed  on  this  matter. 

It  is  in  every  case  desirable  that  the  first  authority  for 
a  word's  use  in  the  language  which  occurs  should  be  ad- 
duced ;  that  the  moment  of  its  entrance  into  it  (that  is, 
into  the  written  language,  for  this  only  comes  under  our 
cognizance),  the  register  of  its  birth,  should  thus  be  noted. 
Of  course  no  Dictionary  can  accomplish  this  completely. 
Every  lexicographer  must  be  content  to  be  often  set  right 
here,  and  to  have  it  shown  that  earlier  authority  existed 
for  a  word  than  that  which  he  assumed  the  earliest,  till 
thus  by  repeated  corrections  something  of  an  approach  to 
complete  accuracy  in  this  matter  is  attained.  But  I  doubt 
whether  Johnson  even  so  much  as  set  this  before  him  as  an 
object  desirable  to  be  obtained.  To  a  certain  extent  Todd 
evidently  did  so.  Thus  he  has  sometimes  thought  it  worth 
his  while  expressly  to  note  that  authorities  exist  for  a  word 
earlier  than  any  which  Johnson  has  quoted;  see  for  in- 
stance under  the  words,  ' canaille/  ' financier/  'privateer.' 
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Richardson  has  accomplished  far  more  than  either  in  this 
matter;  though,  strangely  enough,  he  sometimes  goes 
back  from  the  vantage  ground  which  his  predecessors  had 
already  won,  and  satisfies  himself  with  a  later  authority, 
when  they  had  furnished  him  ready  to  hand  with  an  earlier, 
and  therefore  a  better.  It  cannot  be  brought  as  any  charge 
against  him,  the  first  deliberate  and  consistent  worker  in 
this  field,  that  he  has  left  much  in  it  for  those  who  come 
after  him  to  accomplish.  For  this  is  a  work,  as  I  have 
said,  in  which  every  one  who  engages  will  have  for  a  long 
time  to  come  to  submit  to  innumerable  corrections  from 
those  who  succeed  him. 

To  bring  a  few  instances  in  proof, — one  might  suppose 
from  Richardson  that  the  word  '  scoundrel'  first  came  up 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  for  the  first  authority  which  he 
gives  for  it  is  Swift ;  and  in  discussing  its  etymology  he 
says,  "  the  instances  of  its  usage  are  so  modern,  that  it 
seems  difficult  to  connect  it  with  an  Anglo-Saxon  origin." 
Johnson  has  here  the  advantage  of  him ;  for  he  traces  it 
back  as  far  as  Butler  (Hudibras]  ;  but,  in  fact,  'scoundrel' 
is  much  older  than  this,  being  found  not  merely  in  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  in  Shakespeare  (only  once),  but  in 
Warner's  Albion's  England,1  which  was  first  published  in 
1586.  Again,  our  Dictionaries  would  leave  us  to  suppose 
that  '  committee'  arose  about  the  period  of  our  great  Civil 
Wars;  but  from  Holland's  Livy?  published  in  1600,  we 
may  learn  that  it  was  current  nearly  half  a  century  before. 
'Puberty'  does  not  make  its  first  appearance  in  Bacon; 
Wiclif  had  used  it  long  before.3  Of  '  economize'  Richard- 
son observes,  "  the  verb  is  now  in  common  use,"  implying 
that  it  is  quite  of  modern  coinage ;  and  Todd  speaks  of  it 


1  "  That  scoundrel  or  this  counterfeit." — B.  6,  c.  31. 

2  "  The  committees  of  the  captives  had  audience  granted  them  in  the 
senate-house  by  the  Dictator." — p.  468. 

3  "  The  Lord  witnesside  betwixe  thee  and  the  wijf  of  thi  pubertee." 
— Mai,  ii.  14. 
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as  "  of  very  recent  usage ;" — an  entire  mistake  !  it  is  as  old 
as  Milton,  though  the  meaning  of  the  word  has  been 
partially  modified  since  his  time.1  '  Apostate,  or  '  apostata/ 
which  form  of  the  word  lasted  long,  did  not  first  come 
in  about  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  all  our  Dic- 
tionaries might  lead  us  to  conclude,  but  is  in  fact  as  old 
as  Piers  Ploughman? 

But  if  it  be  thus  desirable  to  note  in  every  case,  so  far 
as  this  is  possible,  the  first  appearance  of  a  word,  then  all 
those  tokens  which  will  sometimes  cleave  to  words  for 
awhile,  and  indicate  their  recent  birth,  ought  also  to  be 
diligently  noted.  None  are  more  important  in  this  aspect 
than  what  one  may  fitly  call  "  marks  of  imperfect  natu- 
ralization." Many  words,  as  is  familiar  to  us  all,  have  only 
by  degrees  made  themselves  a  home  among  us :  denizens 
now,  they  were  at  first  strangers  and  foreigners,  and  bore 
plainly  on  their  fronts  that  they  were  so ;  the  foreign  ter- 
mination which  for  a  while  they  retained,  but  now  have 
dropped,  being  commonly  that  which  betrayed  their  alien 
character,  their  as  yet  imperfect  adoption  among  us.  It  is 
clear  that  in  no  way  is  the  date  of  a  word's  incoming 
likely  to  be  more  effectually  marked  than  by  the  marking 
and  adducing  of  passages  in  which  it  still  wears  its  foreign 
aspect ;  not  to  say  that  in  other  ways  the  history  of  a  word 
is  incomplete  unless  this  be  done.  There  has  hitherto  been 
comparatively  little  attention  bestowed  upon  this  point  by 
I  any  of  our  lexicographers,  and,  on  the  whole,  less  by 
I  Richardson  than  by  his  predecessors.  They  show  us  in- 
deed, either  one  or  all,  how  'pyramis'  and  'pyramides' 
went  before  'pyramid'  and  '  pyramids/  '  energia'  before 


1  "  [Men]  under  tyranny  and  servitude,  are  wanting  that  power  which 
the  root  and  source  of  all  liberty,  to  dispose  and  (economize  in  the  land 
ich  God  has  given  them." — The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates, 
finem. 

2  "And  whoso  passed  that  point 

Was  apostata  in  the  ordre." — Line  667,  8. 
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'  energy/  '  statua'  before  '  statue/  '  preludium'  before  '  pre- 
lude/ 'caricatura'  before  'caricature/  that  'phantasma/ 
'  classis/  '  syntaxis/  preceded  '  phantasm/  '  class/  '  syntax/ 
with  something  more  in  the  same  kind ;  but  a  vast  number 
of  examples,  passed  over  by  them,  still  remains  to  be  noticed. 
Of  these  I  propose  to  adduce  a  few. 

I  will  notice  first  some  Greek  immigrations,  the  time  of 
whose  incoming  may  in  this  way  be  pretty  accurately  noted ; 
but  which  have  either  escaped  the  attention  of  our  lexico- 
graphers, or  have  seemed  to  them  unworthy  of  note.  "We 
should  scarcely  suspect  '  biography'  to  be  so  recent  as  it 
is,  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  Dryden  continually  uses 
'  biographia.'1  t  Cynosura/2  employed  by  Hacket  and  Henry 
More,  preceded  ( cynosure  /  '  demagogi/3  employed  also  by 
Hacket,  went  before  '  demagogues/  Bearing  out  the 
novelty  of  this  last  word  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  let  me  just  remind  you  that  Milton  in  his  EIKOVO- 
icXaoTije  finds  in  the  use  of  '  demagogue'4  in  the  Icon  Basi- 
liTce, — "  this  goblin  word/'  as  he  calls  it, — an  argument  that 
King  Charles  could  not  have  been  author  of  the  work. 
'  Chasma'5  is  employed  by  Henry  More  and  others,  long 


1  "  Biographia,  or  the  history  of  particular  men's  lives,  conies  next 
to  be  considered." — Life  of  Plutarch. 

2  "  The  Countess  of  Buckingham  was  the  cynosura  that   all  the 
Papists  steered  by." — Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  I.  p.  171 ;  cf. 
H.  MOBE,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  3,  c.  17,  §  7. 

3  "  Those  noted  demagogi  were  but  hirelings,  and  triobulary  rheto- 
ricians."— Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  I.  p.  175. 

4  His  words  are  so  curious  that,  though  quoted  by  Richardson  and 
referred  to  by  Todd,  I  will  append  them  here : — "  Setting  aside  the 
affrightment  of  this  goblin  word  [demagogue],  for  the  King,  by  his 
leave,  cannot  coin  English  as  he  could  money  to  be  current,  and  it  is 
believed  this  wording  was  above  his  known  style  and  orthography,  and 
accuses  the  whole  composure  to  be  conscious  of  some  other  author." — §  4. 

5  "  Observe  how  handsomely  and  naturally  that  hideous  and  unpro- 
portionate  chasma  betwixt  the  predictions  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
Daniel  and  the  twelfth  is  in  this  way  filled  up  with  matters  of  weighty 
concernment." — Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  2,  c.  10,  §8.     "Between  a 
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before  '  chasm'  was  naturalized  in  our  tongue.  '  Dosis/ 
also,  which  he  employs,  and,  I  think,  Bacon  before  him,  pre- 
ceded '  dose/1  '  Heros/2  too,  is  in  constant  use  by  him,  and 
the  plural  '  heroes'  is  a  trisyllable  in  Spenser.  '  Idioma'3 
occurs  in  the  Heliconia,  also  in  Drayton;  'parallelo- 
grammon'4  in  Holland,  '  prototypon'5  in  Jackson,  '  hemi- 
stichion'6  in  Bishop  Andrews,  '  extasis'7  in  Burton,  '  pros- 
odia'8  in  Drayton, '  zoophyton'9  in  Henry  More, ( epitheton'10 
in  Foxe. 

I  will  now  pass  on  to  the  Latin,  dealing  with  all  as  such, 


minister  [of  Christ]  and  Popery  let  there  be  a  great  chasma." — JEAXES, 
Abstinence  from  all  Appearance  of  Evil,  p.  78.  "Mount  Olivet 
shall  be  parted  into  a  great  chasma,  half  eastward  and  half  westward." 
— BBOUGHTON,  A  Reply  to  Dr.  Bilson,  1605,  p.  13;  cf.  FULLEB, 
Church  History,  b.  4,  cent.  15,  §  4. 

1  "  A  certain  dosis  of  sanguine  mixed  with  melancholy,  is  the  spirit 
that  usually  inspires    enthusiasts." — A  Brief  Discourse  of  Enthu- 
siasm, sect.  21. 

2  "  But  to  return  to  the  description  of  this  heavenly  heros :  a  sharp- 
edged  sword  is  said  to  go  out  of  his  mouth." — Mystery  of  Iniquity, 
b.  2,  c.  14,  §  6. 

3  "  Impartial  judge  of  all  save  present  state, 
Truth's  idioma  of  the  things  are  past." 

— Heliconia,  vol.  3,  p.  461. 

4  "  Suppose,  then,  there  be  a  figure  set  down  in  form  of  a  tile,  called 
parallelogrammon,  with  right  angles  A,  B,  C,  D." — Plutarch,  p.  1036. 
*  "  No  type  in  Scripture  agrees  better  with  the  idea  or  prototypon  than 
Sampson  and  John  Baptist  with  our  Saviour." — Treatise  of  the  Divine 
Essence,  b.  7. 

6  "  The  charge  is  short,  ye  see,  an  hemistichion,  but  half  a  verse." 
—  Of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Gowries,  Serm.  3. 

7  "  In  the  same  author  is  recorded  Carolus  Magnus'  vision,  an.  885, 
or  extasis,  wherein  he  saw  heaven  and  hell." — Anatomy  of  Melancholy, 
pt.  3,  §  4,  i.  2. 

8  "  Every  grammarian  in  this  land  hath  learned  his  prosodia,  and 
already  knows  all  this  art  of  numbers." — Apology  for  Rhyme. 

9  "  A  zoophyton  may  be  rightly  said  to  have  a  middle  excellency 
I  betwixt  an  animal  and  a  plant." — Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  I,  c.  9,  §  3. 

10  "  Alter  the  epithetons  [these '  epithetons'  are  '  horrible,' '  heretical,' 
j'  damnable,'  and  the  like,  applied  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformation] 
land  I  will  subscribe." — Book  of  Martyrs,  Second  Examination  of 
\Julius  Palmer. 

D 
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whose  terminations  are  such,  and  which,  Greek  though  they 
may  be,  have  come  to  us  by  the  Latin.  '  Chylus'1  is  frequent 
in  Bacon,  and,  if  the  examples  of  '  chyle'  in  our  Dictionaries 
are  the  earliest,  preceded  it  by  at  least  half  a  century ;  '  anti- 
dotum'  occurs  in  the  State  Papers,2  '  adulter'  for  adulterer  in 
Tyndale.3  Jackson  uses  <abyssus;H  Andrews  '  nardus/5  Hol- 
land '  heliotropium  ;'6  North  '  helleborum  ;'7  Baxter  and 
Henry  More  'archiva;'8  Worthington  'diatriba;'9  Henry 
More  '  folliculus  ;no  Jeremy  Taylor  '  expansum  ;'n  Fuller 
'  interstitium;'12  Reynolds  '  vehicula  ;'13  Chillingworth  'in- 


1  "  Mists,  smoke,  vapours,  cliylus  in  the  stomach." — Natural  His- 
tory, cent.  ix.  §  837. 

2  Vol.  ii.  p.  17;  with  date  1515. 

3  "  We  receive  unto  our  mass  open  sinners,  the  covetous,  the  extor- 
tioners, the  adulter,  the  hackbiter." — Exp.  of  the  First  Ep.  of  St. 
John,  ch.  5. 

4  "  This  is  a  depth,  or  dbyssus,  which  may  not  be  dived  into." — Com- 
mentaries on  the  Creed,  b.  11,  c.  19,  §  6. 

6  "  Yea,  when  the  great  and  glorious  acts  of  many  monarchs  shall 
be  buried  in  silence,  this  poor  box  of  nardus  shall  be  matter  of  pi'aise, 
and  never  die." — The  Third  Sermon  preached  in  Lent. 

6  "  Two  kinds  there  be  of  this  heliotropium  or  turnsoll." — Pliny, 
vol  ii.  p.  126. 

7  " Attalus  would  plant  and  set  physical  herbs,  as  helleborum" — 
Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  739. 

8  "  The  Christians  were  able  to  make  good  what  they  asserted  by 
appealing  to  these  records,  kept  in  the  Koman  archiva." — H.  MOEE, 
On  Godliness,  b.  7,  c.  12,  §  2. 

9  "  That  excellent  diatriba  upon  St.  Mark." — Preface  to  Mede's 
Works,  p.  i. 

10  «  With  her  fore  faet  she  works  that  folliculus  or  clue  of  silk  above- 
named." — Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  3,  c.  13. 

11  "  The  light  of  the  world  in  the  morning  of  creation  was  spread  abroad 
like  a  curtain,  and  dwelt  nowhere,  but  filled  the  expansum  with  a  dis- 
semination great  as  the  unfoldings  of  the  air's  looser  garment,  or  the 
wilder  fringes  of  the  fire." — The  Miracles  of  the  Divine  Mercy;  cf. 
HENRY  MOBE,  Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  i,  c.  5,  §  7. 

12  "  There  was  an  interstitium  or  distance  of  seventy  years  between  the 
destruction  of  Solomon's  and  erection  of  Zorobabel's  temple." — A  Pisgah 
Sight  of  Palestine,  pt.  i,  b.  3,  c.  6. 

13  "  Graces  are  like  the  waggons  which  Joseph  sent  to  carry  Jacob  his 
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tervalla/1  Hammond2  and  Henry  More  'machina/3  the 
latter  ' mystagogus ;'*  Culverwell  'philtrum'5  and  'ves- 
tigium /6  North  '  ffidilis  /7  Burton  '  spectrum  /8  Howe 
'  vestibulum.'9  '  Mummy/  not  a  Latin  word,  but  coming 
to  us  through  the  low  Latin,  appears  for  some  time  as 
'  mummia/  still  wearing  its  Latin  dress,10  and  '  pedantry/ 
as  '  pedanteria/  still  wearing  its  Italian.'11 


father ;  they  are  the  vekicula,  like  Elijah's  chariot  of  fire,  to  transport 
the  souls  of  believers  unto  Christ." — The  Sick  Man's  Charge. 

1  "  They  conceive  that  if  they  should  have  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken 
away  in  one  of  these  intervalla,  one  of  these  sober  moods,  they  should 
certainly  be  saved." — Nine  Sermons,  p.  1 1. 

2  "Thus  is  art  a  mackina  or  invention  to,  furnish  us  with  those 
abilities  which  Nature  was  a  niggard  in." —  Works,  1684,  vol.  iv.,  p.  627. 

3  "  Three  such  contextures  shall  one  fatal  day 
Ruin  at  once,  and  the  world's  mackina, 
Upheld  so  long,  rush  into  atoms  rent." 

— On  Godliness,  p.  42. 

"  That  true  interpreter,  and  great  mystagofftis,  the  Spirit  of  Gcd 
Himself." — On  Godliness,  b.  i,  c.  2,  §  2. 

*  "  Lucretius,  a  Roman  of  very  eminent  parts,  which  yet  were  much 
abated  by  zphiltrum  that  was  given  him." — Light  of  Nature,  c.  17. 

6  "  His  ways  are  in  the  deep ;  there  is  no  'xvos  of  them,  nor  the 
least  print  or  vestigium,  no  tracing  of  a  deity." — Spiritual  Opticks, 
p.  190. 

7  "  How  cometh  it  to  pass  thou  art  thus  rich,  that  thou  dost  sue  to 
be  (zdilis  ?" — Plutarch's  Lives,  p.  822. 

8  "  Lavater  puts  solitariness  a  main  cause  of  such  spectrum*  or  appa- 
ritions."— Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  part  3,  §  4,  i,  2. 

9  "  Nor  could  anything  be  more  congruous  than  that  having  the  keys 
of  the  celestial  house  of  God,  He  should  also  have  the  keys  of  the  ter- 
restrial Bethel ;  which  is  but  a  sort  of  portal  or  vestibulum  to  the 
other." — Works,  London,  1832,  p.  311. 

10  "  Your  followers 

Have  swallowed  you  up  like  mummia,  and  being  sick 
Of  such  unnatural  and  horrid  physic, 
Vomit  you  up  i'  th'  kennel." 

WEBSTEB,  The  White  Devil,  Act  i,  Sc.  i. 

11  "  Nay,  to  so  unbelieved  a  point  he  proceeded,  as  that  no  earthly 
I  thing  bred  such  wonder  to  a  prince  as  to  be  a  good  horseman.    Skill  of 
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Sometimes  we  can  only  tell  by  aid  of  the  plural  that 
the  word  was  once  regarded  as  foreign,  though  now  it  is  so 
regarded  no  more.  Thus  'phalanx'  in  the  singular  would 
tell  us  nothing,  because  this  is  the  form  which  we  have 
ultimately  adopted ;  but  the  plural  '  phalanges/  x  instead  of 
'  phalanxes/  leaves  no  doubt  that  he  who  employed  it 
regarded  the  word  as  a  Greek  one  still.  '  Cento'  in  like 
manner  is  not  indicative,  but  '  centones'2  is;  we  may  say 
the  same  of  '  uri'  and  '  bisontes/3  as  compared  with  '  urns' 
and  '  bison/  '  Idea/  '  specimen/  leave  us  doubtful,  but 
not '  idese/4  '  specimina.' 5  '  Noctambulo/  which  for  a  long 
time  did  the  duty  which  '  somnambulist'  does  now,  and 
was  thoroughly  naturalized  in  Arbuthnot's  time,  for  he 
speaks  of  '  noctambuloes'  (see  Richardson),  was  plainly  far 
from  so  being  in  Donne's,  for  whom  the  plural  of  it  is 
c  noctambulones.'6  And  to  take  example  of  a  single  Italian 
word ;  '  bravo/  being  the  form  in  which  we  have  ultimately 
made  this  word  our  own,  has  no  information  for  us ;  but 
where  'bravi/7  and  not  'bravoes/  appear  as  the  plural, 
this  marks  it  for  him  who  so  used  it  as  Italian  still.8 


government  was  but  a  pedenteria  in  comparison." — SIR  P.  SIDNEY, 
Defence  of  Poesy. 

1  "  Aforetime  they  had  their  battalions  thick  and  close  together,  like 
the  Macedonian  phalanges." — HOLLAND,  Livy,  p.  286. 

2  "  Centones  are  pieces  of  cloth  of  divers  colours.  .  .  .Metaphorically 
it  is  a  poem  patched  out  of  other  poems  by  ends  of  verses." — L.  VIVES, 
Augustine's  City  of  God,  b.  17,  c.  15,  note. 

3  "  Neither  had  the  Greeks  any  experience  of  those  neat  or  buffles, 
called  uri  or  bisontes." — HOLLAND,  Pliny,  pt.  2,  p.  323. 

4  "  Socrates  and  Plato  suppose  that  these  idece  be  substances  separate 
and  distinct  from  matter." — Id.,  Plutarch,  p.  813. 

5  "  There  constantly  appeared  in  him  such  specimina  of  serious  piety 
as  were  very  comfortable  to  his  parents." — HOWE'S  Works,  London, 

1832.  P-  324- 

6  "  They  say  that  our  noctambulones,  men  that  walk  in  their  sleep, 
will  wake  if  they  be  called  by  their  names." — Sermon  46,  p.  467.     In 
Henry  More,  noctambuli. — Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  2,  c.  15. 

7  "  Hired  fencers,  called  bravi." — MOBISON,  Itinerary,  pt.  2,  p.  25. 

8  It  is  an  omission  in  the  opposite  direction,  when  examples  are  given 
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It  must  at  the  same  time  be  freely  acknowledged  that 
these  are  not  perfectly  infallible  signs ;  that  one  writer  will 
still  deal  with  a  word  as  a  stranger,  and  lead  us  to  suppose 
it  so,  while  another,  who  wrote  earlier,  had  already  treated 
it  as  an  horaeling.  Thus  I  find  '  depositum'1  used  by  more 
writers  than  one,  and  that  a  considerable  time  after  Lord 
Bacon  had  employed  '  deposit  •'  '  balsamum'  in  Jackson, 
though 'balsam*  was  already  in  Go wer ;  ' commentum*  in 
Henry  More,2  though  his  namesake  Sir  Thomas  had  long 
ago  written  '  comment ; '  '  prosodia '  in  South,  with 
'prosody*  in  Ben  Jonson.  Some,  too,  persisted  in  con- 
stantly using  '  hostia/3  long  after  '  host,'  was  completely 
adopted  in  the  language.  '  Funambulo '  makes  its  plural 
'  funambulones'  in  Wilkins,  but  '  funambuloes'  in  Bacon. 

There  are  many  other  ways  nearly  related  to  this  one,  by 
which  the  date  of  a  word's  first  appearance  may  be  approxi- 
mately gained ;  passages  by  aid  of  which  we  may  pretty 
confidently  affirm  that,  at  the  time  they  were  written,  the 
word  was  not  in  existence :  these  also  I  should  desire  to 
see  gathered  in.  Thus  if  Sir  "Walter  Raleigh  speaks  of 
"  strange  visions,  which  are  also  called  panici  terrores"*  it 
is  tolerably  plain  that  the  word  '  panic'  was  not  yet 


of  a  word,  as  it  still  wears  its  foreign  aspect,  but  none  to  mark  its  more 
complete  naturalization  among  us.  Thus  Todd  has  an  example  of 
'  euripus,'  used  not  of  the  strait  between  Greece  and  Eubcea,  but  ap- 
plied to  any  other  strait ;  uone  however  of  '  euripe'  employed  in  the 
same  sense,  which  he  might  have  given ;  as  this :  "  On  the  other  side 
there  is  an  euripe  or  arm  of  the  sea." — HOLLAND,  Livy,  p.  1177.  The 
word  in  neither  form  is  in  Richardson. 

1  "  They  [precious  souls]  are  laid  up  as  rich  depositum  in  the  hand  of 
a  Saviour." — OT:LYERWELL,  The  Worth  ofSouh;  of.  EOGEKS,  2faaman 
the  Syrian,  To  the  Reader. 

*  I  suspect  that  it  is  only  a  witty  commentum  of  the  bishop's  to 
make  himself  merry  withal." — Mystery  of  Iniquity,  b.  2,  c.  5,  §  8. 

1  "  Let  them  stay  at  home  who  are  so  zealous,  as  they  will  pull  the 
kostia  or  sacrament  out  of  the  priest's  hands." — MOBISOX,  Itinerary, 
pt.  3,  p.  32,  and  passim. 

4  History  of  the  World,\>.  3,  c.  5,  §  8. 
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recognized  when  he  wrote.  Or  take  this  quotation  from 
Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams : [  "  When  wars  broke 
out,  they  crept  out  of  their  crannies  like  the  cimici  in  the 
houses  of  Italy,  out  of  rotten  bedsteads;" — can  I  doubt 
that  the  ugly  English  equivalent  for  ( cimici'  had  not  yet 
obtained  the  name  by  which  we  know  it  now  ?  The  word 
indeed  existed,  but  not  our  present  appropriation  of  it.2 

I  meet  in  a  book  published  in  1659^  the  following 
passage :  "  But  all  these  owned  a  TroXvOeiafjiog,  a  plurality 
of  gods."  I  am  not  very  rash  in  concluding  that  in  1659 
( polytheism'  had  not  yet  found  its  way  into  the  language ; 
just  as  when  Cicero  writes  ei'SwXov,  avTiTroStg,  one  is  sure 
that  'idolum,'  'antipodes/  were  not  Latin  yet.  Again  if  I  find 
'  acme'  written  in  Greek  characters,  as  I  do  in  South,  in 
Culverwell,4  and  again  in  Phillips'  excellent  Preface  to  his 
New  World  of  Words,5  if  in  addition  to  this  I  find  it  also 
explained,  I  have  right  to  assume,  that  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century  '  acme'  was  not  yet  naturalized  in 
our  tongue,  although  the  time  of  its  naturalization  could 
not  be  far  off.  Other  words,  '  zoophyte,'6  '  axiom,'7  '  phe- 


1  Pt.  2,  p.  182. 

2  We  have  further  proof  of  this  in  such  a  passage  as  the  following  :— 
"Do  not  all  as  much  and  more  wonder  at  God's  rare  workmanship  in 
the  ant,  the  poorest  bug  that  creeps,  as  in  the  biggest  elephant  ?"— 
KOGEBS,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  74. 

3  GELL,  Essay  toward  the  Amendment  of  the  English  Transla- 
tion of  the  Bible,  p.  336. 

4  The  Light  of  Nature,  c.  4. 

5  "The  Latin  language  was  judged  not  to  have  come  to  its  atpr),  or 
flourishing  height  of  elegance,  until  the  age  in  which  Cicero  lived." — 
3rd  ed.  1671. 

6  "  Another  degree  or  rank  of  animate  or  living  creatures  there  is, 
which  the  Grecians  call  £o>o<£uTa." — JACKSON,  Christ's  Everlasting 
Priesthood,  b.  10,  c.  25,  §  2. 

7  "  I  mean  the  common  principles  of  Christianity,  and  those  d^iufiara 
which  men  use  in  the  transactions  of  the  ordinary  occurrences  of  civil 
society." — J.  TAYLOB,  The  Liberty  of  Prophesying,  Epistle  Dedi- 
catory. 
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nomenon/1  '  criterion/  '  zoology,'3  f  pathos/3  '  chrysalis/* 
' apotheosis/5  ' ophthalmia/6  ' metropolis/7  'prolegomena/8 
tell  in  the  same  way  the  same  story.  Or,  once  more,  if  I 
notice  that  at  a  certain  epoch  of  the  language  not  one  but 
many  writers  employ  '  individuum/9  where  we  should  speak 
of  an  'individual/  I  am  justified  in  concluding  that  how- 
ever, as  an  adjective,  it  may  have  been  for  some  time 
current  among  us,  it  had  not  gained  an  independent  ex- 
istence, and  a  noun  substantive's  right  to  stand  alone. 
Bacon's  use  of  it  as  equivalent  to  '  atom'  is  merely  technical. 
'  Skeleton/  which  according  to  its  etymology  meant  at 
first  a  dried  mummy,  was  plainly  a  novelty  in  the  language, 
when  it  was  not  settled  in  usage  whether  this  neuter,  or  the 
masculine  'skeletos/10  should  be  employed. 

Neither  ought  a  Dictionary  to  neglect  what  one  may  call 


1  "  The  miracles  that  enchanters  do,  they  are  but  (jxuvofieva,  as  we 
call  them,  they  are  only  appearances  and  no  more." — PBESTON,  Life 
Eternal,  London,  1634,  p.  49. 

s  "  ZcaoXoyia,  or  the  History  of  Animals,  by  Dr.  Schroder,  London, 
8vo." — This  is  the  title  of  a  book  published  in  1649. 

3  "  He  had  a  moving  Kudos  and  useful  acrimony  in  his  words."-— 
SYLVESTEB,  Funeral  Sermon  on  Richard  Baxter,  p.  14. 

4  "  Having  past  the  state  of  a  xpvo-aAl?,  she  [the  silkworm]  emerges 
after  to  a  nearer  tendency  toward  her  purposed  animal  delineaments." — 
H.  MOEE,  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  3,  c.  13. 

5  "  Dead  heroes,  whom  they  thought  to  be  alive,  after  their  dirodetoo-is, 
or  deification." — J.  TATLOE,  Of  Godly  Fear,  Serm.  9. 

6  "  We  have  ever  since  had  an  unhappy  6(j)6a\fj.ia,  the  soul  hath 
been  darkened  and  diinsighted." — CULVEBWELL,  Spiritual  Opticks, 
p.  183. 

7  "  Corinth,  the  famous  prrrpoTroXis  of  Achaia." — Id.     The  Schism, 
p.  I. 

8  "  We  have  here  the  first  glimpses  of  heaven,  a  prospect  of  Canaan, 
the  Trpo\(y6p.fva  of  happiness,  the  initials  of  glory." — Id.  Spiritual 
Op  ticks,  p.  1 80. 

9  "  He  cannot  possibly  mean  that  every  individuum  should  give  his 
suffrage." — Ib.    The  Light  of  Nature,  c.  4. 

10  "  The  dried  sceletos  or  dead  corpse  of  a  man  they  used  to  carry 
about  and  show  in  a  bierorcoflin,  at  the  table." — HOLLAND,  Plutarch, 
p.  1294. 
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the  negative  assistances  (they  are  often  no  more  than  hints), 
by  a  careful  observation  and  judicious  use  of  which  it  will 
very  often  be  possible  to  fix  a  time  when  some  word  certainly 
did  not  as  yet  exist;  while  with  the  period  of  its  non- 
existence  in  this  way  firmly  established,  and  the  field  of 
inquiry  thus  effectually  narrowed,  there  will  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  designating  the  exact  time  when  it  first  showed 
itself  in  the  language.  For  example,  if  I  find  a  writer 
treating  of  a  matter  which  presents  every  inducement  to 
employ  a  certain  word,  and  notwithstanding  this,  in  no 
single  instance  employing  it,  I  argue  with  more  or  less 
confidence  that  the  word  was  not  then  in  being.  Thus  if 
I  read  page  after  page  in  Holland's  Pliny,  where  every 
temptation  exists  to  employ  the  word  '  sculptor/  for  the 
author  whom  he  is  translating,  is  treating  at  great  length, 
and  one  by  one,  of  the  famous  sculptors  of  antiquity,  while 
instead  of  this  he  constantly  employs  '  imager/  I  gather 
not  a  certainty,  but  a  very  strong  conviction,  that  '  sculptor/ 
at  the  time  he  wrote,  was  not  in  being ; — as  I  am  persuaded 
from  other  evidence  it  was  not,  nor  indeed  till  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century.  Dryden  is  the  first  authority 
for  it  in  our  Dictionaries,  though  earlier  than  he  might  be 
adduced. 

Again,  if  I  find  various  devices  resorted  to  by  the  writers 
at  the  beginning  of  that  same  century  to  express  a  tract 
of  land  almost  surrounded  by  sea,  so  that  they  employ 
'biland/1  '  demi-isle/  'demi-island/2  (none  of  them  in  our 
Dictionaries,)  I  am  able  without  much  hesitation  to  affirm 
that  '  peninsula'  was  not  yet  acknowledged  to  be  English. 
The  use  of  '  engastrimyth'  makes  the  existence  of  ventrilo- 
quist at  the  same  time,  I  will  not  say  impossible,  but  cer- 


!  "  From  hence,  a  great  way  between,  is  that  biland,  or  demi-isle, 
which  the  Sindi  inhabit." — HOLLAND,  Ammianus,  p.  200. 

2  "  In  the  Red  Sea  there  lieth  a  great  demi-island  named  Cadara,  so 
far  out  into  the  sea  that  it  maketh  a  huge  gulf  under  the  wind." — Id. 
Pliny,  pt.  I,  p.  235. 
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tainly  improbable.  If  I  read  in  Fuller  of  "  that  beast  in 
Brasile  which  in  fourteen  days  goes  no  further  than  a  man 
may  throw  a  stone,  called  therefore  by  the  Spaniards 
fiffritia"  I  am  pretty  sure  that  the  sloth  had  not  yet  found 
in  English  its  name.  All  passages  yielding  hints  of  this 
kind  should  be  sedulously  watched  for  and  preserved. 

Yet  here,  too,  it  must  be  freely  acknowledged  that  all 
such  conclusions  are  open  to  error;  as  it  must  ever  be, 
where  the  proofs  are  rather  negative  than  positive.  Thus, 
if  frequently  meeting  with  the  word  '  counterpoised  in  the 
writings  of  Holland,  which  I  have  quoted  so  often  (Richard- 
son has  it  not,  and  Johnson  only  a  late  example  of  it),  I 
should  therefore  conclude  that  ' antidote'  did  not  yet  exist; 
his  own  pages  would  be  sufficient  to  convince  me  of  error. 
The  employment  of  that  excellent  Saxon  phrase,  '  ear- 
shrift/1  by  our  early  Reformers  (it  is  not  in  our  Dictionaries), 
might  easily  tempt  us  to  believe  that  '  auricular  confession* 
was  of  later  invention,  which,  however,  is  by  no  means 
the  case. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  on  the  importance  of  noticing  the 
rise  of  words,  and  the  helps  by  which  this  may  be  done, 
that  I  must  be  very  brief  in  respect  of  their  setting.  Yet, 
if  a  Dictionary  should  thus  carefully  indicate  the  moment 
of  their  first  appearance  above  the  horizon,  it  should,  in 
case  of  those  again  withdrawn  from  our  sight,  note  with 
the  same  diligence  the  moment  of  this  disappearance; 
giving,  that  is,  or  endeavouring  to  give,  in  the  case  of  each 
obsolete  word,  the  latest  instance  of  its  employment ;  that 
so,  as  we  hailed  it  in  the  cradle,  we  may  also  follow  it,  where 
dead,  to  the  grave.  When  I  say  that  this  is  desirable,  that 
this  is  to  be  aimed  at,  it  must  of  course  be  allowed  at  once 
that  it  is  difficult,  nay,  impossible  ever  to  affirm  that  we 
have  adduced  the  latest  instance  of  a  word's  use.  It  is 


1  "  The  Papists'   lenten  preparation  of  fourty  days,   earshrift." — 
CABTWEIGHT,  Admonition,  c.  6,  §  13. 
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always  possible  that  a  later  may  be  produced.  Still,  that 
which  may  be  regarded  as  the  ideal  perfection  in  this 
matter  may  be  approached  nearer  and  nearer ;  and  as  long 
as  passages  are  producible  later  than  the  latest  hitherto 
adduced,  this  ideal  perfection  is  not  approached  as  nearly  as 
it  might  be. 

Here,  too,  it  may  very  well  be  a  question  whether  Johnson 
set  this  before  him  at  all;  or,  indeed,  there  can  be  no 
question  that  he  did  not.  Neither  has  Todd  concerned 
himself  for  the  last  use  of  words  so  much  as  for  the  first. 
Richardson  has  made  it  much  more  an  object.  Still  in  this 
matter  also  of  watching  and  noting  a  word's  final  exit 
much  remains  to  be  accomplished.  Thus  '  gap-toothed/  or 
'  gat-toothed'  is  generally  regarded  as  an  aira^  Atyo^f vov  in 
Chaucer's  Wife  of  Bath.  At  least,  in  all  the  many  dis- 
cussions on  the  word  I  have  never  seen  the  attempt  made 
to  fix  its  exact  meaning  by  the  citation  and  comparison  of 
any  later  usages  of  the  same ;  and  such  would  be  looked  for 
in  vain  in  our  Dictionaries.  Yet  of  these  two  are  producible 
at  once,  belonging  to  the  Elizabethan  period,  and  both  of 
them  evidently  quite  independent  of  Chaucer.  The  first  is 
from  Golding's  Ovid,1  the  second  from  Holland's  Pliny,2 
where  the  word  is  exchanged  for  '  tut-mouthed,'  an  epithet 
given  to  those  who  have  the  lower  jaw  projecting  beyond  the 
upper ;  but  the  discussion  of  those  two  passages  would  lead 
me  too  far  from  my  immediate  purpose.  Again,  the  latest 
example,  indeed  the  only  one,  which  Richardson  gives  of 
'  unease'  (the  word  is  not  at  all  in  Johnson),  is  from  Chaucer. 
We  might  thus  be  led  to  conclude  that '  unease'  had  vanished 
out  of  the  language  at  a  very  early  date ;  but  it  occurs  as 
late  as  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,3  nearly  three 


1  "  Where  seeking  long  for  Famine,  she  the  gaptoothed  elf  did  spy, 

Amid  a  barren  stony  field  a  ramping  up  the  grass, 
And  chanking  it." — B.  8. 

2  Part  I,  p.  366. 

8  "  What  an  unease  it  was  to  be  troubled  with  the  humming  of  so 
many  gnats." — HACKET,  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  2,  p.  88. 
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centuries  later  than  the  date  which  he  seems  to  assign  to 
it.  There  is  but  one  example  of  '  roper/  as  equivalent  to 
ropemaker,  in  Richardson  (there  is  none  in  the  other 
Dictionaries),  and  that  is  from  Piers  Ploughman ;  but  the 
word  is  found  in  Holland.1  Many  other  words  he  would 
leave  us  to  conclude  had  a  briefer  existence  than  was 
actually  the  case.  They  have  perished,  it  is  true ;  but  still 
they  were  not  so  short-lived  as  his  quotations  would  imply. 
Out  of  a  large  number  of  such,  I  will  only  cite  one  or  two. 
'  Unidle'  (not  in  Todd),  one  might  suppose  from  Richardson, 
had  not  outlived  Chaucer :  it  was  still  good  English  in  the 
time  of  Sidney.2  Of  '  unlusty*  (in  like  manner  not  in 
Todd),  no  later  authority  occurs  in  Richardson  than  Gower : 
the  word  is  employed  by  Tyndale  and  by  Holland.3 

There  are  some  who  perhaps  may  urge  that  all  this  is 
trivial  and  of  little  importance.  I  cannot  agree  with  them. 
A  word's  birth  may  not  be  as  important  as  £  man's  birth ; 
but  a  biography  which  should  omit  to  tell  us  when  he  was 
born  whose  life  it  professes  to  record,  would  not,  in  my 
mind,  be  a  whit  more  incomplete  in  its  kind  than  is  the 
article  in  a  lexicon  which  makes  no  attempt  to  fix,  where 
there  are  any  means  for  doing  so,  the  date  of  a  word's  first 
appearance  in  the  language.  And  as  with  birth,  so  also 
with  death.  When  a  word  is  extinct,  not  to  note,  where 
this  is  possible,  the  time  of  its  extinction,  seems  in  its 
measure  as  serious  an  omission  as  in  the  life  of  a  man  not 
to  tell  us  the  time,  when  that  can  be  ascertained,  when 
that  life  was  ended. 

IV.  Our  Dictionaries  might  note  more  accurately  than 
they  do,  and  illustrate  by  suitable  quotations,  the  earlier 

1  "  The  roper  which  is  painted  in  the  temple  of  Pluto  suffereth  an 
ass  hehind  him  to  gnaw  and  eat  a  rope  as  fast  as  he  twisteth  it."-— 
Plutarch's  Morals,  p.  156. 

2  "  For  me,  I  do  nature  unidle  know." — Aslrophel  and  Stella,  p.  26. 

3  "  He  [the  hippopotamus]  waxeth  unlusty  and  slow." — Ammianus 
Marcellinus,  p.  213. 
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uses  which  words  have  now  left  behind  them,  the  successive 
modifications  of  meaning  through  which  they  have  passed. 
It  is  one  of  the  primary  demands  which  we  make  upon  a 
Dictionary,  that  it  should  thus  present  us  with  the  history 
of  words,  the  significant  phases  of  meaning  through  which 
they  have  travelled.  It  was  a  remark  of  Coleridge,  that 
you  might  often  learn  more  from  the  history  of  a  word 
than  from  the  history  of  a  campaign ;  and  this  is  true. 
Johnson  is  very  faulty  here ;  perhaps  in  nothing  more  so. 
Nothing  is  commoner  with  him  than  to  take  the  latest 
meaning  at  which  a  word  has  arrived,  the  ultimate  result, 
and  to  put  this  first  and  foremost,  either  quite  over-passing, 
or  placing  last,  the  earlier  uses  which  alone  render  the  latter 
intelligible.  The  difficulties  and  confusions  which  are  thus  in- 
troduced into  any  attempt  at  an  accurate  and  historical  study 
of  the  language  are  scarcely  capable  of  exaggeration.  Turn, 
for  instance,  to  the  first  word  in  which  it  was  at  all  easy 
for  him  to  go  wrong,  the  word  'to  abandon;'  all  the 
meanings  which  he  gives,  or  which  his  citations  bear  out, 
are  secondary  or  tertiary;  the  primary  he  does  not  once 
touch ;  and  thus  fails  to  put  '  abandon'  in  any  intelligible 
relation  with  '  bann/  '  bannum/  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  it. 

Richardson  has  bestowed  far  more  attention  on  this  part 
of  his  task  than  his  predecessors,  and  not  seldom  the  series 
of  quotations  by  which  he  illustrates  the  successive  phases 
of  meaning  through  which  a  word  has  passed  is  singularly 
happy.  Still,  with  all  his  superiority,  I  do  not  find  him 
always  careful  in  this  matter  to  embody  and  preserve  what 
his  forerunners  had  won,  sometimes  going  back  from  a  point 
which  they  had  already  attained.  Thus  I  find  notices  in 
Johnson  or  Todd,  with  good  illustrative  examples,  of  the 
following  uses  of  words,  which  I  look  for  vainly  in  him ; 
'  feminine'  in  the  sense  of  effeminate ;  f  thought'  in  that  of 
anxiety1  (important  as  clearing  our  Translators  from  a 


Let  me  add  a  still  better  example  of  this :  "  In  five  hundred  years 
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charge  of  mistranslation  at  Matt.  vi.  25,  27,  often  brought 
against  them) ;  '  vivacity*  in  that  of  longevity,  '  misery*  in 
that  of  stinginess,  'temperament*  in  that  of  tempera- 
mentum'  or  compromise,  '  formality*  in  its  strictest  logical 
significance.  But  these  and  other  omissions  must  not  rob 
him  of  the  honour  of  having  here  done  much,  although  still 
leaving  much  to  be  accomplished  by  those  who  come  after. 
I  will  proceed  by  quotations,  which,  if  few,  shall  yet  be 
sufficient,  to  make  good  my  assertions.  I  cannot  then  find 
that  any  of  our  Dictionaries  take  notice  of  '  metal*  used  in 
the  sense  of  the  Latin  '  metallum  *  or  mine,  which  is  yet  a 
favourite  employment  of  the  word  with  Jeremy  Taylor.1 
Firmament/2  too,  he  uses,  and  Bacon  as  well,  in  the  sense 
which  artpidifia  has  in  profane  Greek,  in  Aristotle*s  sense, 
not  in  that  of  the  Septuagint.  It  is  no  uncommon  sneer 
against  our  Translators  that  they  must  have  been  greatly 
addicted  to  the  Church  when  they  could  make  the  town 
clerk  of  Ephesus  speak  of  "  robbing  churches"  (Acts  xix.  37). 
But  they  who  utter  this  should  have  known,  though  indeed 
our  Dictionaries  do  not  help  them  here,  that  ( church*  is 
constantly  used  in  early  English  for  heathen  temple.  I 
suppose  it  occurs  in  Golding*s  translation  of  Ovid's  Meta- 
morphoses fifty  times  in  this  sense.3  Our  Dictionaries  do 
not  notice  '  sure'4  in  the  sense  of  affianced;  nor  '  clumsy*5 


only  two  queens  have  died  in  childbirth.  Queen  Catharine  Parr  died 
rather  of  thought" — Tracts  during  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
Somers'  Tracts,  vol.  i,  p.  172. 

1  "  It  was  impossible  to  live  without  our  king,  hut  as  slaves  live, 
that  is  such  who  are  civilly  dead,  and  condemned  to  metals." — Ductor 
Dubitantium,  Epistle  Ded. 

*  "  Custom  is  the  sanction  or  the  firmament  of  the  law." — Apples 
of  Sodom. 

*  One  may  suffice  from  the  first  book  :— 

"  Men,  beasts,  trees,  corn,  and  with  their  gods  were  churches  washed 

away." 

4  "  The  King  was  sure  to  Dame  Elizabeth  Lucy,  and  her  husband 
before  God." — SIB  T.  MOBE,  History  of  Xing  Eichard  III. 

'  "  The  Carthaginians  followed  the  enemies  in  chase  as  far  as  Trebia, 
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in  its  early  sense  of  stiff  with  cold ;  nor  '  deplored'1  in  the 
Latin  sense  of  '  deploratus/  namely,  given  over  by  phy- 
sicians; nor  'desired'2  in  the  sense  of  regretted;  nor 
1  penury'3  in  that  of  penuriousness  ;  nor  '  chaos'  in  that  of 
yawning  gulf  ;4  nor  '  spinster' 5  in  that  of  woman  of  ill 
life,  sent  therefore,  or  liable  to  be  sent,  to  the  spinning 
house.  None  of  them  have  noticed  that  'heroics'6  some- 
times mean  heroes,  that  a  'whirlpool'7  is  not  the  name 
merely  of  a  pool  which  whirls  ships,  but  also  of  a  fish  which 


and  there  gave  over,  and  returned  to  the  camp  so  clumsy  and  frozen 
[ita  torpentes  gelu  in  castra  rediere]  as  scarcely  they  felt  the  joy  of  their 
victory." — HOLLAND,  Livy,  p.  425. 

1  "  Physicians  do  make  a  kind  of  scruple  and  religion  to  stay  with 
the  patient  after  the  disease  is  deplored;  whereas  in  my  judgment 
they  ought,  both  to  acquire  the  skill,  and  to  give  the  attendances  for 
the  facilitating  and  assuaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death." — 
BACON,  Advancement  of  Learning,  b.  2. 

*  "  He  [Jehoram]  reigned  in  Jerusalem  eight  years,  and  departed 
without  being  desired'' — 2  Chron.  xxi.  20,  Authorized  Version. 

"  She  shall  be  pleasant  while  she  lives,  and  desiredvihen  she  dies." — 
J.  TAYLOB,  The  Marriage  Ring. 

3  "God  sometimes  punishes    one    sin  with   another;    pride  with 
adultery,  drunkenness  with  murder,  penury  with  oppression,  irreligion 
with  blasphemy." — Id.     The  Faith  and  Patience  of  the  Saints. 

4  "And  look,  what  other  thing  soever  besides  cometh  within  the 
chaos  of  this  monster's  throat,  be  it  beast,  boat,  or  stone,  down  it  goeth 
incontinently  that  foul  great  swallow  of  his."— HOLLAND,  Plutarch's 
Morals  ;  cf.  Luke  xvi.  26 ;  Rheims  Version. 

6  "  Many  would  never  be  indicted  spinsters  were  they  spinsters,  nor 
come  to  so  public  and  shameful  punishments,  if  painfully  employed  in 
that  vocation." — FULLER,  Worthies  of  England,  Kent ;  cf.  BEAUMONT 
and  FLETCHEE,  The  Prophetess,  Act  3,  Sc.  i. 

6  "  Many  other  particular   circumstances    of   his   [Homer's]    gods 
assisting  the  ancient  heroics,  might  justly  breed  offence  to  any  serious 
reader." — JACKSON,  The  Eternal  Truth  of  Scripture,  b.  i,  c.  1 1. 

7  "  The  Indian  sea  breedeth  the  most  and  the  biggest  fishes  that 
are;  among  which  the  whales,  and  whirlpools  called  balaena;,  take 
up  in  length  as  much  as  four  acres  or  arpens  of  land." — HOLLAND, 

Pliny,  p.  235. 

"  The  ork,  whirlpool,  whale,  or  huffing  physeter. 

— SYLVESTEB,  Du  Bartas,  Fifth  Day  of  the  First  Week. 
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ichirls  pools.  They  are  altogether  astray  about  the  meaning 
of  '  lumber/  which  is  properly  the  '  Lombard's'  or  pawn- 
broker's shop,1  and  then  the  goods  deposited  there.2 

V.  Our  Dictionaries  pay  comparatively  little  attention  to 
the  distinction  of  synonymous  words.  It  would  manifestly 
be  desirable  to  see  included  in  their  pages  all  the  best  and 
aptest  passages  which  serve  to  distinguish  any  word  from 
the  synonyms  with  which  it  is  in  danger  of  being  con- 
buuded,  either  by  felicitous  opposition,  or  by  avowed  dis- 
crimination, and  which  assign  to  each  the  province  which 
s  properly  its  own.  We  expect  to  find  in  a  Greek  lexicon 
Aristotle's  distinction  between  evytvijQ  and  -yswcuoe,3 
Between  KoXams  and  rifuapia,4  and  the  like.  So,  too,  no 
good  Latin  Dictionary  would  omit  Cicero's  distinction 
>etween  ( prudentia' and  'sapientia/5  'furor'  and  ' insania/6 
malitia'  and  '  vitiositas,'7  '  caritas'  and  *  amor,'8  '  anxietas' 
and  '  angor.'9  And  in  like  manner  what  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  new  German  Dictionary  now  in  course  of 
publication  by  the  two  Grimms,  are  the  frequent  and 
aborious  discussions  on  synonymous  words,  with  ill  US- 
Native  quotations  separating  them  off  and  discerning 
;hem  from  one  another.  They  are  in  almost  every  case  of 
singular  interest ;  as  for  instance  when  they  treat  on  the 
difference  between  '  Aar5  and  ( Adler /  '  Antlitz'  and  '  Ange- 
sicht/  'Becher/  <  G  las' and  <  Kelch  /  'Butter/  'Schmalz' 
and  '  Anke  /  '  Degen'  and  '  Schwert.'  But  this  subject  is 
in  our  own  Dictionaries  seldom  even  touched  upon,  and  still 


1  "  They  put  up  all  the  little  plate  they  had  in  the  lumber,  which  is 
pawning  it,  till  the  ships  came." — LADY  MUBBAY,  Lives  of  George 
Eaillie  and  Lady  Grisell  Baillie. 

2  "  And  by  an  action  falsely  laid  in  trover, 

The  lumber  for  their  proper  goods  recover." 

— BUTLKB,  Upon  Critics. 
*  Hist.  Anim.  i,  i,  14.  4  Rhet.  i,  10.          5  De  Off.  L  43. 

6  Tusc.  iii.  5.  II.  7  De  N.  D.  iii.  30. 

8  De  Part.  Or.  25.  9  Tusc.  4,  12. 
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more  rarely  is  it  sufficiently  handled.  I  may,  indeed,  be 
deceived,  for  this  is  a  point  more  difficult  to  bring  to  the 
proof  than  other  assertions  which  I  have  made ;  I  can  only 
speak  my  impression  here,  but  certainly  this  impression  is, 
that  the  quotations  chosen  for  their  bearing  on  this  matter 
are  few  and  scanty.  This  is  the  more  to  be  regretted,  as 
we  are  greatly  deficient  in  a  comprehensive  work  on  English 
synonyms ;  the  two  best  which  we  have,  that  of  Taylor  of 
Norwich,  and  that  edited  by  Archbishop  Whately,  making 
no  pretence  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

Yet  it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  bring  together  a 
large  and  instructive  collection  of  materials  bearing  on  this 
subject,  and  they  might  constitute  a  feature  of  no  less 
interest  in  our  Dictionaries,  than  a  similar  collection  does 
in  that  of  the  Grimms.  Coleridge  is  eminently  rich  in 
such  passages,  and  would  yield  a  large  harvest  of  them  to 
any  one  who  would  be  at  the  pains  to  seek  them.  Thus 
what  Dictionary  would  not  be  a  gainer  by  the  citation  of 
those  passages  from  him  in  which  he  distinguishes  between 
'analogy'  and  ' metaphor/1  'form'  and  'shape/  'fanati- 
cism' and  '  enthusiasm/2  or,  to  take  earlier  examples,  by 
that  from  Barrow,  in  which  he  draws  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  '  detraction'  and  '  slander  /  or  again,  that  of 
South,  in  which  he  does  the  same  for  'emulation'  and 
'  envy.'3 

What  clearness  of  insight  well  selected  quotations  of  the 
kind  I  ask,  would  give  into  the  exact  force  and  value  of 
words,  which  being  nearly  equivalent,  are  continually  in 
danger  of  being  accounted  to  be  wholly  so ;  and  bordering 
closely  on  one  another,  are  liable  to  have  their  several 
limits  confused.  For  instance,  none  of  our  Dictionaries 
trace  clearly  the  line  of  demarcation  between  '  docile'  and 


1  Aids  to  Reflection,  p.  198.     1825. 

2  Literary  Remains,  vol.  2,  p.  365. 

3  Sermons,  1737,  vol.  5,  p.  403. 
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1  docible,'  treating  them  as  merely  convertible  words ;  and 
so  do  most  of  the  authors  whom  they  quote  as  employing 
them.  But  take  this  brief  passage  from  Hacket  :*  "  Whom 
Nature  hath  made  docile,  it  is  injurious  to  prohibit  him 
from  learning  anything  that  is  docible;"  and  what  possi- 
bility is  there  in  any  mind  of  conftising  them  any  more,  or 
of  missing  the  fact  that  'docile'  is  able  to  learn,  and 
'  docible'  able  to  le  learned  ?  Or  take  the  words  '  safe'  and 
'  secure/  and  adduce,  under  one  or  other  of  them,  as  fixing 
their  distinction,  this  passage  from  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  We 
cannot  endure  to  be  disturbed  or  awakened  from  our  pleasing 
lethargy,  for  we  care  not  to  be  safe,  but  to  be  secure ;  not 
to  escape  hell,  but  to  li ve  pleasantly  ;"2  and  how  excellently 
would  a  quotation  such  as  this  bring  out  the  distinction — 
namely,  that  in  '  safe'  we  have  the  objective  fact  of  freedom 
from  peril  expressed ;  in  '  secure'  the  subjective  feeling  and 
belief,  true  or  untrue,  of  the  same. 

And  before  leaving  this  subject  of  synonyms,  let  me 
further  note  how  desirable  it  would  be  that  all  important 
passages  should  be  cited,  which  discuss  in  any  way  a  word's 
relations  to  other  words,  not  merely  in  its  own  language, 
but  in  any  other.  No  Latin  Dictionary  would  pass  by 
[Cicero's  observations  on  '  vnltus,'  and  the  superiority  of  it 
any  Greek  corresponding  word,  in  that  it  sets  out  the 

mntenance  as  the  index  of  the  mind,  which,  he  affirms, 
10  Greek  one  does  ;3  nor  those  in  which  he  traces  a  like 

iperiority  in  '  divinatio'  over  /tmvrtic/j,4  in  ( convivium'  over 
ov  ;5  nor  would  fail  to  quote  what  he  says  of '  ineptus,' 

id  the  causes  to  which  he  traces,  in  such  high  Roman 

shion,  the  absence  of  any  corresponding  word  in  the  Greek.6 
such  passages,  unregistered  as  yet,  our  English  lite- 
must  possess. 

1  Life  of  Archbishop  Williams,  pt.  i,  p.  28. 
1  On  Slander  and  Flattery,  Serm.  24. 

*  De  Legg.  1, 9, 27.          4  De  Divin.  i,  i.          *  De  Senect.  13. 
6  De  Or  at.  a,  4,  17. 

£ 
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VI.  Many  passages  are  passed  by  which  might  be  use- 
fully adduced  in  illustration  of  the  first  introduction,  ety- 
mology, and  meaning  of  words.  A  good  dictionary  will 
mark  itself  by  such  happy  quotations.  There  are  passages 
for  one  cause  or  another  so  classical,  in  respect  of  certain 
words,  that  it  would  be  a  manifest  defect  if  they  were 
omitted;  such,  for  instance,  as  that  upon  'livery'  in 
Spenser's  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  given  in  both  our 
Dictionaries.  Indeed,  very  much  in  this  kind  has  been 
brought  together  already,  but  much  more  remains  to  be 
done.  He  would  be  utterly  unreasonable  who  should  urge 
as  a  fault  that  all  has  not  here  been  accomplished.  The 
literature  of  our  language  is  so  vast,  so  far  exceeding  the 
compass  of  any  one  man's  power  to  embrace  it  all,  that  in- 
numerable precious  quotations  must  escape  the  single- 
handed  student ;  even  when  he  inherits  the  labours  of 
others,  who,  single-handed  as  himself,  have  wrought  before 
him  in  this  almost  boundless  field.  Although,  therefore,  in 
no  spirit  of  fault-finding,  I  may  still  say  that  I  should  fain 
see  cited  in  our  Dictionaries,  and  in  a  perfect  one  there 
would  be  cited,  all  such  passages  as  the  following : — 

a.  Passages  which  give  an  account  of,  or  implicitly  serve 
to  mark,  the  first  introduction  of  a  word  into  the  language, 
or  first  use  of  it  in  an  entirely  new  sense.  As  no  good 
Latin  Dictionary  would  omit,  under  '  favor,'  at  least  a 
reference  to  Quintilian's  quotation  from  Cicero's  Letters) 
marking  the  date  of  its  first  use,  under  'unio'  that  from 
the  elder  Pliny,1  which  notes  the  exact  moment  at  which 
it  was  first  applied  to  pearls  in  which  all  the  higher  perfec- 
tions of  the  pearl  centred  and  met,  so  neither  ought  our 
Dictionaries  to  omit  passages  of  a  similar  value.  This  from 
Heylin's  Animadversions  on  Fuller's  Church  History?  marks 
the  exact  moment  when  '  plunder'  entered  into  the  lan- 
guage :  "  Plunder,  both  name  and  thing,  was  unknown  in 


Hist.  Nat.  9. 35, 56.  »  P.  196. 
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England  till  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and  the  war  began 
not  till  Sept.,  An.  1642."  Up  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  our  good  writers  use  '  self-slaughter' 
(Shakespeare),  '  self-homicide'  (Jackson),  '  self-murder/ 
never  '  suicide.'  The  following  ineffectual  protest  against 
the  word  marks  pretty  nearly  the  date  of  its  introduction  : 
"Nor  less  to  be  exploded  is  the  word  suicide,  which  may  as 
well  seem  to  participate  of  sus  a  sow,  as  of  the  pronoun 
#ui.'n  In  Evelyn's  Diary*  we  have  a  notice  that  '  opera'  is 
about  to  establish  itself  in  our  language,  perhaps  the  first 
appearance  of  it  therein ;  the  quotation  at  any  rate  is  earlier 
than  any  which  our  Dictionaries  furnish :  "  Bernini,  a  Flo- 
rentine sculptor,  architect,  and  poet,  a  little  while  before 
my  coming  to  the  city  gave  a  public  opera  (for  so  they  call 
shows  of  that  kind)  wherein  he  painted  the  scenes,  &c." 
So,  too,  more  than  one  quotation  would  indicate  a  time  when 
'  umbrella,'  word  and  thing,  must  have  been  alike  unknown, 
or  nearly  unknown,  in  England.3 

The  word  '  negoce,'  which  by  the  way  is  not  in  any  of 
ur  Dictionaries,  as  neither  is  '  negotious/4  nor  '  negotious- 


1  PHILLIPS,  New  World  of  Words,  3rd  ed.  1671,  Preface.     It  is 
plain  that  even  then  it  was  very  partially  recognized ;  for  in  the  col- 
cted  edition  of  Jackson's  works,  published  two  years  later,  I  observe 
'  suicidium'  used  on  two  or  three  occasions  in  the  Index,  and  at  the 
leading  of  chapters — never,  of  course,  in  Jackson's  own  text,  which 
rould  give  it  a  very  much  earlier  date :  but  this  passage  from  Phillips 
sufficient  to  prove  that  Genin  (Recreations  Philologiques,  t.  I, 
194)  is  in  error  when  he  affirms  that  the  word  '  suicide'  was  invented 
a  Frenchman,  the  Abbe  Desfontaines,  in  1738;  and  that  we  did  not 
ssess  it  till  we  derived  it  from  the  French. 

Some,  Nov.  19,  1644. 
1  "  In  Italy  they  carry  umbrels  or  things  like  a  little  canopy  over 
eir  heads ;  but  a  learned  physician  told  me  that  the  use  of  them  was 
ngerous,  because  they  gather  the  heat  into  a  pyramidal  form,  and 
en  cast  it  down  perpendicularly  on  the  head." — MOBISON,  Itinerary, 
,3,  p.  «. 

4  "  Some  servants,  if  they  be  set  about  what  they  like,  are  very  nimble 
negations." — KOGEES,  Naaman  the  Syrian,  p.  309. 

•  2 
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ness/1  has  failed  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  language ;  yet, 
consistently  with  the  principles  everywhere  laid  down  in 
these  pages,  I  should  desire  to  see  it  noted,  and  with  it 
Bentley's  defence  of  it  against  the  cavils  of  Boyle.  It  is 
a  curious  passage :  "  The  words  in  my  book  which  he 
excepts  against  are  commentitious,  repudiate,  concede,  aliene, 
vernacular,  timid,  negoce,  putid,  and  idiom;  every  one  of 
which  were  in  print  before  I  used  them,  and  most  of  them 
before  I  was  born.  Why  may  we  not  say  negoce  from  nego- 
tium,  as  well  as  commerce  from  commercium,  and  palace  from 
palatitim  ?  Has  not  the  French  nation  been  beforehand  with 
us  in  espousing  it?  and  have  not  we  negotiate  and  nego- 
tiation, words  which  grew  upon  the  same  root,  in  the  com- 
monest use  ?"3 

j3.  Again,  I  would  fain  see  cited  the  chief  passages  in 
our  literature,  as  many  as  occur,  which  consciously  discuss, 
or  unconsciously  reveal,  the  etymology  of  a  word,  the 
rationale  of  a  name.  Here,  too,  there  is  a  gleaning  for 
later  labourers  quite  equal,  I  should  imagine,  to  the  harvest 
which  the  earlier  have  gathered  in.  Thus,  under  '  furlong/ 
I  would  not  despise  such  a  passage  as  the  following :  "A 
furlong  comes  next  to  be  considered,  so  called  quasi  furrow- 
lonff,  being  so  much  as  a  team  in  England  plougheth  going 
forward,  before  they  return  back  again/33  Once  more — 
we  are  all  aware  why  the  '  wallnut'  is  so  called;  still  under 
the  word  this  passage,  again  from  Fuller,  might  fitly  be 
cited :  "  Some  difficulty  there  is  in  cracking  the  name- 
thereof.  Why  wallnuts,  having  no  affinity  to  a  wall,  whose 
substantial  trees  need  to  borrow  nothing  thence  for  their 
support.  .  .  .  The  truth  is,  Gual  or  Wall  to  the  old  Dutch 
signifieth  strange  or  exotic  (whence  Welsh,  that  is, 
foreigners),  these  nuts  being  no  natives  of  England  or 

1  "  God  needs  not  our  negotiousness,  or  double  diligence,  to  bring  his 
matters  to  pass." — Id.  ib.  606. 

2  Preface  to  the  Dissertation  upon  Phalaris,  p.  liv. 

8  FULLER,  A  Piagah  Sight  of  Palestine,  pt.  i,  b.  I,  c.  13. 
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Europe,   and  probably  first   fetched   from  Persia,  because 
called  Nux  Persiqne  in  the  French  tongue."1     This  quo- 
tation from  Raleigh2  explains  the  true  meaning  of  '  forlorn 
hope'    better   and   more  accurately   than   any   which   our 
Dictionaries   supply :    "  His   darters   and   slingers  of  the 
Baleares  he   [Hannibal]    sent  off  before  him   to  encounter 
with  the  Roman  velites.     These  were  loose  troops,  answer- 
able in  a  manner  to  those  which  we  call  now  by  a  French 
I  name,  enf an*  per  dues,  but  when  we  use  our  own  terms,  the 
jforlorn  hope."     Richardson  has  an  excellent  collection  of 
I  passages  tracing  the  relation  between  'dunce*  and  Duns 
JScotus,  and  the  descent  of  the  former  from  the  latter ;  yet 
ane  from  Stanyhurst3  might  be  profitably  added  to  them. 
'  Aureola/  though  adopted  at  an  early  day  into  the  lan- 
3,  and  a  word  familiar  to  our  old  divines,  is  not  in  any 
our  Dictionaries.     Let  us,  however,  suppose  it  there,  and 
(it  is  evident  that  the  following  citation  from  Donne  should 
company  it :  ''Because  in  their  translation,  in  the  Vul- 
ite   edition   of  the   Roman   Church,   they    [the  Roman 
Catholics]   find  in  Exodus  xxv.  25,  that  word  aureolam, 
?acies  coronam   aureolam,  Thou  shalt  make  a  lesser  crown 
j>f  gold,  out  of  this  diminutive  and  mistaken  word  they 
ive   established   a   doctrine    that,    besides   those    coronae 
ireae,  those  crowns  of  gold,  which  are  communicated  to  all 
le  saints  from  the  crown  of  Christ,  some  saints  have  made 
themselves  and  produced  out  of  their  own  extraordinary 
lerits  certain  aureolaes,  certain  lesser  crowns  of  their  own. 
And  these  aureolaes  they  ascribe  only  to  three  sorts  of 
rsons,  to  Virgins,  to  Martyrs,  to  Doctors."4 


1  Worthies  of  England,  Surrey. 
1  History  of  the  World,  b.  5,  c.  3. 
I  *  Quoted  in  my  Select  Glossary,  s.  v.  trivial. 

1 4  Sermon  73. — Let  me  here  observe,  as  a  curious  phenomenon  of 
ich  scholarship,  and  an  evidence  that  such  a  quotation  as  this  would 
i  be  superfluous,  that  Didron,  in  his  really  valuable  book,  Iconogra- 
Chretienne,  p.  109,  makes  'aureola'  a  diminutive  of  'aura,' a 
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y.  Where  the  subject  matter  is  abstruse,  or  in  any  way 
difficult,  I  would  fain  see  all  quotations  made  which  contain 
happy  definitions  or  explanations.  Here,  too,  not  as  imply- 
ing that  very  much  has  not  been  done,  but  simply  as  showing 
by  a  few  examples  how  much  remains  to  be  done,  I  bring 
forward  the  following.  Richardson,  under  'instinct/  has 
a  rather  poor  definition  of  it  from  Beattie.  Where,  as  in 
this  case,  a  better  is  producible,  it  should  clearly  be  pro- 
duced. This  from  Henry  More  appears  to  me  a  manifest 
improvement  on  that  which  "Beattie  has  given :  "  That 
there  is  such  a  thing  therefore  as  instinct  in  brute  animals, 
I  think  is  very  plain ;  that  is  to  say,  that  there  is  an  in- 
stigation or  impetus  in  them  to  do  such  things  without 
counsel,  deliberation,  or  acquired  knowledge,  as  according 
to  our  reason  and  best  consultation,  we  cannot  but  approve 
to  be  fittest  to  be  done.  Which  principle  in  general  Scaliger 
seems  to  parallel  to  divine  inspiration.  Instinctus  dicitur 
a  Natur&,  sicut  a  Diis  afflatus."1 

Richardson  has  only  one  quotation  of  a  few  lines  from 
Hobbes,  to  illustrate  '  common  sense'  (the  others  have  none), 
a  well-selected  passage,  if  it  had  occupied  a  second  or  third 
place ;  but,  as  the  primary  and  only,  failing  to  place  the  key 
to  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  in  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
reader,  who,  if  he  thinks  about  the  "matter  at  all,  almost 
inevitably  assumes  that  'common  sense'  is  so  called  as 
being  the  sense  common  to  all  men  who  are  not  below  the 
average  intellect  of  mankind.  Suppose  this  (it  is  again 
from  Henry  More)  had  also  found  place ;  it  seems  to  me 
to  tell,  which  that  other  does  not,  the  story  of  the  word: 
"That  there  is  some  particular  or  restrained  seat  of  the 
common  sense  is  an  opinion  that  even  all  philosophers  and 


breath,  this  '  aureola'  being  so  called,  as  he  informs  us,  from  its  airy, 
wavy  character ;  not  to  say  that  he  is  otherwise  singularly  astray  on 
what  the  '  aureola'  in  Christian  Art  is,  and  what  are  its  relations  to  the 
'  nimbus.' 

1  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  b.  3,  c.  13. 
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physicians  are  agreed  upon.  And  it  is  an  ordinary  com- 
parison amongst  them,  that  the  external  senses  and  the 
common  sense  considered  together  are  like  a  circle  with  five 
lines  drawn  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  Where- 
fore, as  it  has  been  obvious  for  them  to  find  out  particular 
organs  for  the  external  senses,  so  they  have  also  attempted 
to  assign  some  distinct  part  of  the  body  to  be  an  organ  of 
the  common  sense  ;  that  is  to  say,  as  they  discovered  sight 
to  be  seated  in  the  eye,  hearing  in  the  ear,  smelling  in  the 
nose,  &c.,  so  they  conceived  that  there  is  some  part  of  the 
body  wherein  seeing,  hearing,  and  all  other  perceptions  meet 
together,  as  the  lines  of  a  circle  in  the  centre,  and  that  there 
the  soul  does  also  judge  and  discern  of  the  difference  of  the 
objects  of  the  outward  senses."1 

Let  me  instance  one  more  example  of  what  I  would  fain 
see  done.  Here  is  the  word  '  goodnature.'  Johnson  and 
Richardson  take  no  notice  of  it ;  Todd  defines  it  thus : 
"  Kindness,  habitual  benevolence,  the  most  pleasing  quality 
that  a  man  or  woman  can  possess."  It  is  well  known  to 
every  English  scholar,  certainly  to  every  theological  scholar, 
that  by  '  goodnature'  our  great  divines  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  meant  something  quite  different  from 
this ;  that  the  word  played  not  an  unimportant  part  in  their 
statements  of  the  relations  between  nature  and  grace ;  they 
including  in  it  everything  which  it  is  possible  for  a  man  to 
have  without  having  the  grace  of  God;  very  much  the 
tiityvia.  of  Aristotle,  the  genial  preparedness  for  the  recep- 
tion of  every  high  teaching.  Suppose  then  that  instead  of 
the  silence  of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  and  the  weak 
babble  of  Todd,  two  or  three  such  quotations  as  these  had 
been  appended  to  the  word,  the  gain  would  have  been 
considerable ;  and  first,  this  from  Jeremy  Taylor :  "  Good 
nature,  being  the  relics  and  remains  of  that  shipwreck  which 
Adam  made,  is  the  proper  and  immediate  disposition  to 

1  Ib.  b.  2,  c.  7. 
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holiness.  When  good  nature  is  heightened  by  the  grace  of 
God,  that  which  was  natural  becomes  now  spiritual."1  But 
take  in  further  explanation  o*f '  good  nature'  this  from  Bishop 
Sanderson :  "  Good  nature  I  alas,  where  is  it  ?  since  Adam 
fell,  there  was  never  any  such  thing  in  rerum  natura ;  if 
there  be  any  good  thing  in  any  man,  it  is  all  from  grace. 
That  thing  which  we  use  to  call  good  nature  is  indeed  but  a 
subordinate  means  or  instrument  whereby  God  restraineth 
some  men  more  than  others  from  their  birth  and  special 
constitution  from  sundry  outrageous  exorbitances,  and  so 
is  a  branch  of  this  restraining  grace  whereof  we  now 
speak."2 

VII.  Our  Dictionaries  err  in  redundancy  as  well  as 
defect.  A  Dictionary  ought  to  know  its  own  limits,  not 
merely  as  to  what  it  should  include,  but  also  what  it  should 
exclude.  The  fault  may  be  as  great  of  carelessly  taking 
in  foreign  and  extraneous  matter,  as  of  unduly  rejecting 
that  which  properly  belongs  to  it.  Our  early  lexico- 
graphers, I  mean  those  who  preceded  Johnson,  from  failing 
to  recognize  any  proper  limits  to  their  work,  from  the 
desire  to  combine  in  it  as  many  utilities  as  possible, 
present  often  the  strangest  medleys  in  the  books  which 
they  have  produced.  These  are  not  Dictionaries  of  words 
only,  but  of  persons,  places,  things ;  they  are  gazetteers, 
mythologies,  scientific  encyclopedias,  and  a  hundred  things 
more ;  all,  of  course,  most  imperfectly,  even  according  to 
the  standard  of  knowledge  of  their  own  time,  and  with  a 
selection  utterly  capricious  of  what  they  admit,  and  what 
they  exclude.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  we  have  yet  wholly 
overlived  this  error;  some  of  the  Dictionai'ies  in  authority 
among  us  are  deeply  tainted  with  it,  and  none  are  wholly 
unaffected  by  it.  The  subject  is  one  which  I  am  unwilling 


1  Sermon  preached  at  the  Funeral  of  Sir  John  Dalstone. 
3  Sermons,  vol.  i,  p.  279. 
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to  pass  wholly  by.  It  may  seem,  indeed,  hardly  included 
in  my  argument,  which  being  the  deficiencies  of  our  English 
Dictionaries,  undertakes  to  deal  with  the  too  little  in  them 
rather  than  the  too  much.  Still,  as  I  have  asked  that  they 
should  open  their  doors  wide  to  receive  a  large  company  of 
words  which  hitherto  they  have  declined  or  neglected  to 
entertain,  not  to  speak  of  other  charges  which  I  have 
sought  to  put  upon  them,  it  will  hardly  be  out  of  place  to 
show  in  what  way  room  may  be  made  for  these  incomers 
into  their  rightful  inheritance,  namely,  by  the  expulsion  of 
others  who  are  mere  intruders  and  interlopers.  Were  it 
necessary  that  our  Dictionaries  should  grow  very  consi- 
derably in  bulk,  through  the  taking  in  of  much  which 
hitherto  they  have  not  taken  in,  I  should  acquiesce  in  the 
necessity,  even  while  I  regretted  the  incbnvenience.  But, 
in  regard  of  most  of  them,  there  is  no  such  necessity. 
Let  them  throw  overboard  that  which  never  had  any  claim 
to  make  part  of  their  cargo,  and  they  will  find  room 
enough  for  the  more  precious  wares  which  they  are  specially 
chartered  to  convey. 

The  most  mischievous  shape  which  this  error  assumes, 
consists  in  the  drafting  into  the  Dictionary  a  whole  army 
of  purely  technical  words ;  such  as,  indeed,  are  not  for  the 
most  part,  except  by  an  abuse  of  language,  words  at  all, 
but  signs;  having  been  deliberately  invented  as  the  no- 
menclature, and,  so  to  speak,  the  algebraic  notation  of 
some  special  art  or  science,  and  having  never  passed  the 
threshold  of  this,  nor  mingled  with  the  general  family  of 
words.  It  is  not  unfrequently  a  barren  ostentation  which 
induces  the  bringing  in  of  these,  that  so  there  may  be 
grounds  for  boasting  of  an  immense  addition  made  to  the 
vocabulary.  Such  additions  are  very  cheaply  made.  No- 
thing is  easier  than  to  turn  to  modern  treatises  on  che- 
mistry or  electricity,  or  on  some  other  of  the  sciences 
which  hardly  or  not  at  all  existed  half  a  century  ago,  or 
which,  if  they  existed,  have  yet  been  in  later  times  wholly 
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new-named — as  botany,  for  example, — and  to  transplant 
new  terms  from  these  by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand, 
with  which  to  crowd  and  deform  the  pages  of  a  Dictionary; 
and  then  to  boast  of  the  vast  increase  of  words  which  it 
has  gained  over  its  predecessors.  The  labour  is  little  more 
than  that  of  transcription,  but  the  gain  is  nought.  It  is 
indeed,  less  than  nought;  for  it  is  not  merely  that  half  a 
dozen  genuine  English  words  recovered  from  our  old  authors 
would  be  a  greater  gain,  a  more  real  advance  toward 
the  completion  of  our  vocabulary  than  a  hundred  or  a 
thousand  of  these;  but  additions  of  this  kind  are  mere 
disfigurements  of  the  work  which  they  profess  to  com- 
plete. Let  such  be  reserved  for  a  technological  lexicon 
by  themselves ;  such  a  supplement  to  the  Dictionary  of  the 
Academy  has  lately  been  published  in  France :  but  in  a 
Dictionary  of  the  language  they  are  a  mere  incumbrance, 
troubling  the  idea  of  the  book,  occupying  precious  room 
to  which  they  have  no  manner  of  claim,  and  which  will  be 
abundantly  needed  for  that  which  has. 

It  must  be  confessed  that  Johnson  offends  often  and 
greatly  in  this  point.  There  is  hardly  a  page  in  his  Dic- 
tionary where  some  word  does  not  occur  which  has  no 
business  there.  What  has  an  English  Dictionary  to  do 
with  grammatical  terms  such  as  '  zeugma/  '  polysyndeton / 
with  rhetorical, '  auxesis /  with  medical, '  segilops/  '  parotis/ 
e  ecphracticks/  '  meliceris/  c  steatoma/  '  striatura,  '  athe- 
roma /  with  zoological,  '  lamellated/  '  stria? /  with  archi- 
tectural, '  zocle/  '  pentastyle  /  with  botanical, f  polypetalous/ 
'  quadriphyllous/  '  corymbiferous/  ( papilionaceous/  '  semi- 
flosculous/  '  dorsiferous  /  with  facroteria/  '  alectryomancy/ 
'  elaterium/  '  orthodromics/  and,  I  doubt  not,  one  or  two 
thousand  more  which  might  easily  be  culled  from  his  pages  ? 
all,  in  their  places  very  good,  quite  needing  that  they  should 
both  be  registered  and  explained ;  but  not  in  their  places 
here.  And  then,  as  though  these  were  not  enough,  Todd 
has  thought  it  needful  to  add  largely  to  their  number; 
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while  "Webster  has  far  outdone  both.  His  Dictionary, 
while  it  is  scanted  of  the  barest  necessaries  which  such  a 
work  ought  to  possess,  affords  in  about  a  page  and  a  half 
the  following  choice  additions  to  the  English  language  : — 
'  zeolitiform/  '  zinkiferous,'  zinky,'  '  zoophytological/ 
'  zumosimeter/  '  zygodactulous/  '  zygomatic/  with  some 
twenty  more.  I  am  reminded  here  of  the  hearty  protest  of 
a  writer  in  the  seventeenth  century  against  the  favour 
shown  to  these  hideous  exotics,  coupled  with  the  neglect 
of  so  much  which  has  sprung  from,  and  is  racy  of,  our  own 
soil.  "  It  will,"  he  exclaims,  "  well  become  those  of  us 
who  have  a  more  hearty  love  for  what  is  our  own  than 
wanton  longings  after  what  is  others',  to  fetch  back  some 
of  our  own  words  that  have  been  jostled  out  in  wrong,  that 
worse  from  elsewhere  might  be  hoisted  in ;  or  else  to  call 
in  from  the  fields  and  waters,  shops  and  workhousen,  that 
well  fraught  world  of  words  that  answers  works,  by  which 
all  learners  are  taught  to  do,  and  not  to  make  a  clatter. 
....  Methinks  this  of  all  times  should  be  the  time 
wherein,  if  ever,  we  should  gather  up  those  scattered  words 
of  ours  that  speak  works,  rather  than  to  suck  in  those  of 
learned  air  from  beyond  the  sea,  which  are  as  far  off  some- 
times from  the  things  they  speak,  as  they  are  from  us  to 
whom  they  are  spoken."1 

It  is  a  notable  merit  in  Richardson,  that  he  has  thrown 
overboard  far  the  greater  part  of  this  rubbish,  for  rubbish 
in  this  place  it  has  a  right  to  be  called.  Still,  even  he 
does  not  draw  rigidly  enough  the  line  of  demarcation 
between  words  which  belong  to  common  English,  and  to 
special  arts  and  sciences;  between  catholic  and  sectarian 
words.  What,  we  may  ask,  does  an  English  Dictionary 
want  with  '  tophaceous/  with  '  cedematous/  '  phagedenick/ 
and  the  numerous  words  which  he  supports  by  citations 


1  FAIBFAX,  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of  the  World.     1674.      To  the 
Header. 
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from  Wiseman's  Surgery  ?  In  almost  every  case  these  are 
superfluous,  and  worse  than  superfluous. 

But  are,  it  may  be  asked,  no  scientific  words  to  find  place 
in  a  Dictionary?  The  answer  is  easy.  None  but  those 
which  come  under  the  two  following  heads.  Those,  first, 
which  have  passed  out  of  their  peculiar  province  into  more 
or  less  general  use.  In  every  branch  of  human  study  there 
are  a  certain  number  of  these ;  which  have  become,  so  to 
speak,  the  heritage  of  all  intelligent  men,  whether  they 
have  been  initiated  into  that  special  study  or  no.  It  will, 
of  course,  not  always  be  easy  to  say  exactly  what  these  are, 
to  draw  the  line  which  separates  them  from  the  abstruser 
terms  of  a  science ;  and  no  two  lexicographers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  draw  the  line  so  as  exactly  to  include  and  exclude 
the  same  words ;  yet  this  seems  to  me  a  sufficiently  guiding 
principle  in  the  adoption  or  rejection  of  these  terms.  Thus 
'  paranomasia'  has  plainly  a  right  to  a  place,  '  autonomasia' 
has  none.  Then,  secondly,  such  technical  and  scientific 
words  as,  although  they  have  not  thus  past  into  more  or 
less  general  use,  or  at  least  general  understanding,  are 
scattered  up  and  down  our  literature ;  I  use  literature  here 
not  in  the  sense  of  good  books  as  distinguished  from  bad, 
but  in  its  proper  antithesis  to  science.  Thus  if  Burton 
uses  '  elegm/  and  Jeremy  Taylor  l  spagyrist,'  these  words 
must  be  admitted  into  the  Dictionary.  The  mischievous 
error  lies  in  swamping  it  with  words  which  it  is  necessary 
to  go  to  seek  in  treatises  on  special  arts  and  sciences,  and 
which  have  never  travelled  beyond  these. 

And  as  an  English  Dictionary  ought  not  to  include  the 
technical  words  of  different  sciences,  as  little  ought  it  to 
attempt  to  supply  the  place  of  popular  treatises  on  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  human  knowledge ;  it  must  everywhere 
know  how  to  preserve  the  line  firm  and  distinct  between 
itself  and  an  encyclopedia.  Let  the  quotations  yield  as  much 
information  as  they  can  be  made  to  yield,  in  subordination  to 
their  primary  purpose,  which  is,  to  illustrate  the  word,  and 
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not  to  tell  us  about  the  thing  ;  and  in  the  due  and  happy 
selection  of  these,  so  as,  if  possible,  to  combine  both  objects, 
the  lexicographer  may  display  eminent  skill.  Nor  would 
any  one  object,  if  under  some  really  difficult  word,  these 
citations  did  not  exactly  observe  symmetrical  proportion 
with  other  citations,  but  somewhat  exceeded.1  But  what 
can  be  more  absurd  than  diffuse  descriptions  from  the  com- 
piler's own  pen,  or  from  books  which  have  no  character  of 
literature  about  them,  of  the  plants,  fruits,  flowers,  precious 
stones,  animals,  and  the  rest,  whose  names  find  place  in 
his  columns?  It  is  strange  that  Johnson's  strong  common 
sense  did  not  save  him  from  falling  into  this  error ;  but  it 
has  not.  He  might  well  have  spared  us  thirteen  closely 
printed  lines  on  an  opal,  nineteen  on  a  rose,  twenty- 
one  on  the  almug-tree,  as  many  on  the  air-pump,  not 
fewer  on  the  natural  history  of  the  armadillo,  and  rather 
more  than  sixty  on  the  pear.  All  this  is  repeated  by  Todd ; 
and  in  an  exaggerated  form  by  Webster,  from  whom,  for 
instance,  we  may  learn  of  the  camel,  that  it  constitutes  the 
riches  of  the  Arabian,  that  it  can  sustain  abstinence  from 
drink  for  many  days,  and  in  all,  twenty-five  lines  of  its 
natural  history.  Richardson  is  entirely  free  from  this 
fault. 

Again,  there  is  a  defect  of  true  insight  into  what  are  the 
proper  bounds  and  limits  of  a  Dictionary,  in  the  admission 
into  it  of  the  innumerable  family  of  compound  epithets, 
such  as  '  cloud-capt,'  '  heaven-saluting,'  '  flower-en  woven/ 
and  the  like.  Here,  too,  the  rule  is  plain.  When  words 
have  been  brought  into  close  connexion  with  one  another, 
not  in  the  choice  or  caprice  of  one  writer,  and  on  a  single 
occasion  or  two  or  three  occasions,  but  by  the  consenting 
use  of  many  appear  in  constant  alliance,  being  in  this  their 


1  I  would  instance  the  two  passages  in  OLEABirs'  Travels  (1669), 
one  on  'coffee,'  p.  240,  and  another  on  'tea,'  p.  241,  as  happy  examples 
of  this  combination. 


recognized  juxtaposition  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  single 
word,  they  may  then  claim  their  admission  of  right.  Thus 
we  ought  not  to  look  in  vain  for  e  hunchbacked/  '  light- 
headed/ '  lightfingered/  and  such  composite  words  as 
these.  Where,  on  the  contrary,  words  are  not  married,  but 
only,  as  it  were,  salute  one  another  for  an  instant,  and  then 
part  company  again,  it  may  be  for  ever,  it  is  worse  than 
mere  waste  of  room  to  make  a  place  for  them.  Johnson 
does  so ;  but  in  measure.  Thus,  having  after  '  cloud'  in- 
serted '  cloud-capt'  and  '  cloud-compelling/  he  holds  his 
hand ;  while  Todd,  in  a  sort  of  practical  irony  of  his  great 
predecessor,  and  showing  whither  the  principle  which  he  had 
admitted  would  lead,  adds  seven  more,  which  owe  their 
whole  existence  to  a  hyphen ;  '  cloud-ascending/  '  cloud- 
born/  'cloud-eclipsed/  'cloud-dispelling/  'cloud-kissing/ 
'  cloud-topt/  '  cloud-touching/  each  constituting  an  article 
by  itself;  and  then  Webster  is  a  step  still  further  in 
advance ;  and  has,  for  instance,  fifteen  epithets  into  which 
1  heaven'  enters,  from  f  heaven-aspiring'  to  '  heaven- 
warring/  each  of  these,  too,  an  independent  article ;  while 
1  heart'  is  a  component  part  of  thirty-three.  Here  is  in 
great  part  an  explanation  of  the  twenty  thousand  words 
which  he  boasts  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages  over  and  above 
those  included  in  the  latest  edition  of  Todd.  Admitting 

O 

these  transient  combinations  as  though  they  were  really  new 
words,  it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  increased  his 
twenty  thousand  by  twenty  thousand  more.  Richardson 
very  properly  excludes  all  these ;  if  he  errs,  it  is  perhaps 
in  the  opposite  extreme,  in  neglecting  some  true  and  per- 
manent coalitions. 

If  it  be  argued  here  that  by  the  rejection  or  expulsion  of 
these  we  should  lose  some  eminent  beauties  and  felicities  of 
the  language,  which  have  embodied  themselves  in  these 
combinations,  and  which  deserve  to  be  recorded,  the  answer 
is  easy.  In  the  first  place,  even  if  it  were  necessary  to  do 
so,  they  must  still  go,  if  they  have  no  proper  place  in  the 
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work  in  hand.  But  it  is  not  needful.  Such  of  these  epithets 
as  are  worth  preserving  may  easily  be  preserved  and  incor- 
porated in  the  book  by  a  quotation  of  the  passage  in  which 
they  occur,  under  one  or  other  of  the  words  of  which  they 
are  composed ;  or,  better  still,  under  that  of  the  person  or 
thing  to  which  they  are  applied.  He  who  would  not  lose 
sight  of  Shakespeare's  '  heavy -gaited  toad/  or  Sylvester's 
'opal-coloured  morn,'  or  Marlowe's  'golden-fingered  Ind/  or 
Dniyton's  c  silver-sanded  shore/1  or  those  glorious  compound 
epithets  with  which  Milton  so  much  abounds,  would  have 
two  or  three  opportunities  of  introducing  them  into  his 
Dictionary. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion,  and  with  reference  which  I 
once  more  desire  to  make  to  the  work  which  we  ourselves 
have  in  hand.  Some  shortcomings  have  been  pointed  out 
in  our  Dictionaries,  and  though,  taking  them  in  all,  they 
cannot  be  said  to  be  few,  yet  the  books  from  which  they  are 
chiefly  drawn,  as  you  will  not  have  failed  to  observe,  are 
comparatively  few;  and  even  these  books  are  capable  of 
yielding  infinitely  more  in  this  kind  than  they  have  here 
yielded.  It  is  easy,  then,  to  guess  how  much  must  remain 
behind.  Indeed,  how  should  there  not?  For  let  us  only 
consider  the  range  and  extent  of  this  noble  and  marvellous 
literature  of  England,  the  number  of  books  which  compose 
it ;  and  how  is  it  possible  for  any  single  scholar,  even  with  a 
large  portion  of  his  lifetime  devoted  to  this  one  object,  to 
bring  within  his  own  ken  more  than  a  very  small  proportion 
of  these  ?  There  are  some  single  authors  who  would  abun- 
dantly serve  as  a  task  of  toil  for  a  year,  and  that  to  the  most 
industrious  student.  I  am  persuaded  there  are  very  few  who 


1  It  is  very  characteristic  of  the  incompleteness  which  must  attend 
every  attempt  to  gather  this  innumerable  army  of  compound  epithets 
into  a  Dictionary,  that  not  one  of  these  four  here  named  is  to  be  found 
in  Johnson,  Todd,  or  Webster. 
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would  work  through  Holland's  seven  folios,  large  and  small, 
so  as  they  deserve  and  demand  to  be  worked  through  for 
philological  purposes,  in  a  shorter  time.  The  three  folio 
volumes  of  Foxe's  Book  of  Martyrs  would  certainly  of  them- 
selves occupy  many  months.  What  is  the  consequence  of 
this  enormous  disproportion  between  the  work  to  be  done 
and  the  working  power  to  accomplish  it  ?  The  compiler  of 
a  Dictionary,  hopeless  to  find  himself  in  possession  of  the 
whole  treasure  in  some  books,  of  whose  value  he  is  yet  too 
well  aware  to  leave  them  altogether  untouched,  dips  into 
them  here  and  there ;  often  with  signal  advantage  to  his 
work,  but  still  not  in  this  fulfilling  the  demands  which  the 
ideal  Dictionary  that  floats  before  our  eyes  would  make  on 
its  compilers.  Thus  Dr.  Johnson,  with  characteristic 
truthfulness,  tells  us  how  he  was  compelled  to  supply  the 
manifest  deficiencies  in  the  labours  of  those  who  went 
before  him  "  by  fortuitous  and  unguided  excursions  into 
books,  gleaning  as  industry  should  find,  or  chance  should 
direct;"  and  congratulates  himself  on  the  success  which 
attended  these  desultory  forays.  But  it  is  evident  that  if 
by  these  much  is  brought  away,  very  much  more  must  be 
left  behind ;  nor  can  such  irregular  efforts  ever  yield  that 
Lexicon  totius  Anglicitatis  which  we  justly  desire. 

I  seem  to  myself  to  trace  clearest  evidences  of  this 
random  reading  in  the  great  work  which  Johnson  has  ! 
produced.  Thus  he  quotes,  not  altogether  unseldom,  a  work 
to  which  I  have  frequently  referred,  I  mean  Hacket's  Life 
of  Arclibisliop  Williams  ;  yet  it  is  quite  impossible  that  he 
could  have  read  it  through,  or  nearly  through ;  for  the  book 
literally  swarms  with  words  which  ought  to  find,  but  never 
have  found,  their  place  in  a  Dictionary.  It  is,  indeed,  a 
most  curious  medley  in  diction,  singularly  combining  the 
two  extremes  of  English ;  being  full  on  the  one  side  of 
scholarly,  oftentimes  pedantic,  Grecisms,  as  '  scleragogy/1  a 


:  Not  our  Reformation,  but  our  slothfulness,  doth  indispose  us,  that 
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word  used  by  ascetics  to  express  a  severe  handling  of  the 
body;  ' hecatontarchy ;'  Latinisms,  such  as  '  consciuncle  n 
'  solertiousness/3  with  a  few  Italianisms  to  boot ;  'bugiard'3 
=  liar,  and  '  amorevolous/4  are  examples  in  this  kind ;  and 
on  the  other  side,  abounding  with  our  most  genuine  Anglo- 
Saxon  phrase;  such  words  as  'may -lord/5  ' goll-sh eaves/* 
which  one  meets  in  no  glossary  or  Dictionary  (the  last 
I  only  guess  at  the  meaning  of),  with  a  vast  number  more 
of  the  same  kind  are  to  be  found  in  his  pages,  but  not  one 
of  them  in  Johnson,  nor,  as  far  as  I  can  note,  in  our  other 
Dictionaries. 

Something  of  the  same  sort  I  observe  in  Richardson. 

He  has  drawn,  as  he  justly  makes  his  boast  in  his  Preface, 

a  large  number  of  books  within  the  circle  of  his  reading, 

which  had  never  been  employed  for  lexicographical  purposes 

before ;  and  the  virgin  soil  which  he  has  tilled  has  often 

I  yielded   him  rich  and  large  returns.     Yet  it  lies  in  the 

I  necessity  of  things,  in  the  limited  capacities  of  any  single 

man,  that  of  the  works  which  he  uses,  some,  and  those 

important  ones,  can  have  only  been  partially  read.     In  a 

[very  small  matter  I  find  a  curious  evidence  of  this ;  in  the 


re  let  others  run  faster  than  we,  in  temperance,  in  chastity,  in  scleragogy, 
it  was  called." — Pt.  2,  p.  51. 

1  "  Their  rubrics  are  filled  with  punctilios,  not  for  consciences,  but 
xuncles" — Pt.  i,  p.  66. 

3  "  Which  abounded  to  the  praise  of  Mr.  Williams's  tolertiousness" 

-Pt.  I,  p.  22. 

*  "  Like  an  egregious  bugiard,  he  is  here  quite  out  of  the  truth." — 

i,  P-  71- 

4  "  He  would  leave  it  the  Princessa  to  show  her  cordial  and  amorevo- 
us  affections." — Pt.  I,  p.  161. 

*  "  Xot  only  such  corrupt  ones  must  needs  decline  faster  than  they 
<  up,  but  the  most  circumspect  who  possess  such  a  room  as  they  did, 

prove  to  be  May-lords  in  Fortune's  interlude." — Pt.  i,  p.  40. 
'  "  All  the  rest  of  the  articles  [i.e.,  of  accusation]  were  goll-sheavet, 
went  out  in  a  sudden  blaze." — Pt.  2,  p.  92. 

P 
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fact,  namely,  that  he  shares  the  impression  of  those  who 
have  gone  before  him,  of  Johnson  and  Nares,  that  the  verb 
'  to  dade/  signifying  to  lead  as  one  leads  a  child  by  the 
hand,  is  only  to  be  found  in  Drayton.  Indeed,  he  puts 
more  emphasis  into  the  assertion  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors— "  a  word,"  he  says,  "  peculiar  to  Drayton" — a  fact, 
prima  facie,  very  unlikely,  belonging,  as  it  evidently  does, 
to  the  old  stock  of  the  language ;  but  singularly  enough, 
he  actually  quotes  in  another  part  of  his  Dictionary,  (s.  v. 
'runt'),  some  words  of  Holland's,  which,  if  he  had  read 
three  lines  further,  would  have  shown  him  that  at  least  one 
other,  as  well  as  Drayton,  employed  '  to  dade.' l 

Let  me  again  say  that  these  observations  are  not  made 
in  any  spirit  of  detraction  from  works  of  immense  and 
conscientious  labour,  but  only  as  pointing  out  what  cannot 
but  continually  be,  while  art  is  so  long,  and  life  so  short. 
And  having  touched  on  this  theme,  I  will  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  noting,  in  direct  connexion  with  our  subject,  a 
serious  omission  on  the  part  of  many  recent  editors  of  our 
older  authors,  and  one  which  must  greatly  diminish  the 
worth  of  their  labours ;  this,  namely,  that  they  have  failed 
to  append  to  their  editions  a  glossary  of  the  rare  and  I 
remarkable  words  which  the  works  may  contain,  with  a 
reference  to  the  page  where  they  occur.2  I  add  this  last 
clause,  superfluous  as  it  may  seem ;  because  in  some  of  the 


1  "  A  man  of  years,  who  is  a  politician,  must  offer  himself  lovingly 
unto  those  that  make  toward  him,  and  be  glad  to  sort  and  converse  with 
them ;  such  he  ought  to  inform,  to  correct,  to  dade  and  lead  by  the 
hand." — Plutarch,  p.  399. 

2  Let  me  further  say  that  the  glossary  should  be  apart,  in  an  index 
by  itself,  not  dispersed  through  the  general  index ;  in  which  case  it 
becomes  much  more  laborious  to  use.     Even  those  among  the  Parker 
Society's  publications,  which,  as  regards  the  glossary,  are  edited  care- 
fully and  well,  Becon  for  instance,  lie  under  this  fault.     The  admirable 
glossary  which  Dr.  Jacobson  has  appended  to  his  edition  of  the  Works 
of  Bishop  Sanderson  fulfils  all  the  conditions  which  one  could  desire. 
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publications  of  the  Parker  Society,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
writings  of  Coverdale  and  Hutchinson,  the  provoking  and 
tantalizing  absurdity  is  committed  of  giving  the  rare  words, 
or  the  words  used  in  unusual  senses,  but  without  a  reference 
to  enable  the  reader  to  discover  the  place  where  they  occur. 
It  is  the  same  with  the  works  of  Bishop  Hall,  edited  some 
thirty  years  ago  by  one  bearing  his  own  name.  What 
student  of  English  would  not  give  much  to  have  an  effec- 
tive glossary  of  all  the  vigorous  English  which  the  twelve 
volumes  of  his  works  contain — covering  as  they  do  a  space 
of  time  larger  perhaps  than  those  of  any  other  English 
writer;  for  they  extend  from  the  later  years  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  the  earlier  of  the  Commonwealth.  But  there, 
too,  is  a  glossary  without  references,  one,  therefore,  which 
is  practically  worthless.  In  glancing  my  eye  over  it,  I  saw 
various  words,  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  I  would 
most  gladly  have  turned  to.  Useful,  however,  as  the  in- 
formation might  have  been  to  me,  life  was  not  long  enough 
for  the  perusal  of  twelve  thick  volumes  to  obtain  this 
information,  which,  therefore,  I  was  compelled  to  forego. 
To  those  who,  in  the  act  of  editing,  have  become  familiar 
with  every  page  of  a  book,  who  must  have  gone  over  it 
innumerable  times,  the  labour  of  preparing  such  an  index 
would  be  literally  nothing;  while  the  treasures  which  they 
1  would  thus  place  at  the  disposal  of  the  student  of  English 
[philology,  treasures  which  he  could  only  otherwise  make 
[his  own  by  enormous  labour,  and  labour  which  in  most 
ses  it  is  quite  impossible  for  him  to  bestow,  would  be  in- 
Luable.  Certainly,  when  one  compares  the  way  in  which 
le  classical  works  of  Greece  and  Rome  are  edited  with  the 
light  and  perfunctory  editing  of  many  among  our  own, 
le  contrast  does  little  honour  to  our  zeal  for  our  native 
rague.  There  might  well  be  a  general  consent  among 
lolars  to  consider  no  book  of  our  earlier  literature  as 
sntly  edited,  no  editor  as  having  tolerably  fulfilled  the 
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obligations  which,  as  such,  he  undertook,  where  such  a 
glossary  as  I  speak  of  is  wanting. 

It  is  certain,  however,  of  a  vast  number  of  our  books,  that 
they  will  never  be  reprinted,  that  the  facility  of  entrance 
into  their  philological  treasures  which  good  indexes  might 
give  will  never  be  afforded.  Add  to  these  all  those  other 
works  just  noted,  which  have  lately  been  insufficiently  edited, 
with  no  verbal  indexes,  or  with  bad  ones,  and  for  which  the 
opportunity  will  certainly  not  soon  occur  of  repairing  these 
omissions,  and  we  have  a  mass  of  English  literature,  which 
can  only  be  made  available  for  philological  purposes  through 
the  combined  action  of  many ;  a  dense  and  serried  phalanx 
of  books  which  the  desultory  and  isolated  assaults  of  one 
here  and  one  there  can  never  hope  effectually  to  penetrate. 
Nor  may  we  console  ourselves  with  the  assumption  that 
even  though  the  maker  of  a  Dictionary  may  be  obliged  to 
leave  a  multitude  of  these  books  untouched,  or  at  any  rate 
unsearched,  still  that  a  far  smaller  number  diligently  worked 
through  will  give  him  the  whole  body  of  the  English  tongue, 
that,  after  all,  other  books  could  only  repeat  what  has  been 
already  found  in  these.  Such  an  assumption  would  be  alto- 
gether a  mistaken  one.  It  is  surprising  how  excessively  rare 
some  words  are,  and  these  not  merely  the  arbitrary  creations 
of  single  authors,  and  to  be  met  only  in  their  writings,  but 
such  as  belong  to  the  old  stock  of  the  language.  At  all 
times  there  has  been  a  certain  small  body  of  well-worn 
words — small,  that  is,  as  compared  with  the  whole  vocabu- 
lary— that  have  done  nearly  the  whole  work  of  the  language, 
and  have  constituted  in  the  main  our  written,  as  a  still  smaller 
body  constitutes,  our  spoken  language.  One  may  read  for 
years  in  our  old  literature,  and  not  light,  it  may  be,  durir 
the  whole  time  on  some  word  which,  being  found,  at  or 
testifies  for  itself,  that,  however  rare  in  books,  it  mus 
have  been  common  in  speech;  and  having  lighted  on  it 
once,  we  may  never  encounter  it  a  second  time.  If,  there- 
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fore,  we  count  it  worth  while  to  have  all  words,  we  can 
only  have  them  by  reading  all  books ;  this  is  the  price 
which  \ve  must  be  content  to  pay. 

But  how,  it  may  naturally  be  asked,  shall  all  books 
be  read  ?  In  that  most  interesting  preface  which  Jacob 
Grimm  has  prefixed  to  his  own  and  his  brother's  German 
Dictionary,  he  makes  grateful  and  honourable  mention  of 
no  less  than  eighty-three  volunteer  coadjutors,  who  had 
undertaken  each  to  read  for  him  one  or  more  authors,  and 
who  had  thrown  into  the  common  stock  of  his  great  work 
their  several  '  symbols,'  the  results  of  their  several  toils ; 
while  he  expresses  a  confident  hope  that,  as  the  work  pro- 
ceeds, he  will  enlist  many  more  of  these  helpers.  It  is 
something  of  this  common  action  which  the  Philological 
Society  has  suggested  to  its  members.  It  entertained,  also, 
from  the  first  a  hope,  in  which  it  has  not  been  disap- 
pointed, that  many  besides  its  own  members  would  gladly 
divide  with  them  the  toil  and  honour  of  such  an  under- 
taking. 

Only  thus  can  we  hope  that  this  work  will  ever  be 
effectually  done,  that  we  shall  ever  obtain  that  complete 
inventory  of  our  English  tongue,  with  other  accessory  ad- 
vantages, which  we  ought  not  to  rest  satisfied  until  we 
possess.  The  story  in  Herodotus  is  probably  familiar  to  us 
all  of  the  course  which  the  Persians  followed,  when  they 
I  proposed  to  make  entire  clearance  of  the  inhabitants  of 
(some  conquered  island,  to  bring  them  all  within  their 
grasp.  An  entire  army  would  join  hand  in  hand  till  it 
[covered  the  breadth  of  the  island,  and  would  then  in  this 
I  fashion  pass  over  it  from  end  to  end,  rendering  it  impossible 
that  so  much  as  one  of  those  whom  they  desired  to  seize 
should  escape.  This  o-ayijvtwav,  this  drawing  as  with  a 
jsweep-net  over  the  whole  extent  of  English  literature,  is 
that  which  we  would  fain  see ;  which  we  would  count  it  an 
honour  to  be  the  means  of  organizing  and  setting  forward ; 
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being  sure  that  it  is  only  by  such  combined  action,  by  such 
a  joining  of  hand  in  hand  on  the  part  of  as  many  as  are 
willing  to  take  their  share  in  this  toil,  that  we  can  hope 
the  innumerable  words  which  have  escaped  us  hitherto, 
which  are  lurking  unnoticed  in  every  corner  of  our  litera- 
ture, will  ever  be  brought  within  our  net,  that  an  English 
Dictionary  will  prove  that  all-embracing  Travaypov  which, 
indeed,  it  should  be. 


ADDENDA  ET  CORKIGENDA. 

Page  n,  note  I,  for  'tutivillus'  read  'Tutivillus.' 
Page  13,  note  4,  add  as  a  second  quotation  the  following  : — 
"  If  having  received  this  seal  [of  God]  upon  us,  we  so  far  forget  ourselves 
as  to  let  his  cemulus,  the  fiend,  the  evil  spirit,  to  set  his  mark  over  it,  seal 
upon  seal,  this  is  so  foul  a  disgrace  as  He  can  never  brook  it." — ANDREWS,  Of 
the  Sending  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  Sermon  VI. 

Page  26,  note  i,  for  '  Glossary'  read  '  Glossarial  Index.' 
Page  38,  last  line  of  text,  after  the  words  "  far  off."  add : 
'  Encyclopedia'  could  not  have  yet  existed,  at  the  time  when  Ben  Jonson 
in  his  Discoveries  spoke  of  ' '  the  knowledge  of  the  liberal  arts,  which  the 
Greeks  called  eyKVK\oirai5ftav." 

Page  51,  line  15,  after  the  words  "the  scenes,  &c."  add: — 
An  observation  of  Wotton's  marks  the  novelty  of  the  word  '  character.' 
It  occurs  in  his  Survey  of  Education,  which  may  have  been  written  about 
1625.  "  Now,  here  then,"  he  says,  "  will  lie  the  whole  business,  to  set  down 
beforehand  certain  signatures,  or  characters,  as  I  will  call  them  (because  that 
word  hath  gotten  already  some  entertainment  among  us.)" 
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A   LETTEE 

TO 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER, 

•MB 

HERBERT  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 

(EDITOR  OP  THE  LITERARY  AJTD  HISTORICAL  PORTION  OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY'S  NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIOKABT.) 


10,  Chester-place,  Regent's-park, 
May  30th,  1860. 

MY  DEAR  MR.  DEAN, — 

As  a  new  edition  of  your  essay  On  Some  Deficiencies  in 
our  English  Dictionaries  is  abont  to  appear,  I  wish  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  laying  before  you  some  details  relative  to  the 
scheme  of  a  New  Dictionary  projected  by  the  Philological 
Society,  with  reference  to  which  your  essay  was  originally 
written.  I  shall  forego  all  description  of  the  merely  mechanical 
arrangements  which  have  been  adopted  and  brought  at  length 
into  working  order ;  all  necessary  information  on  that  head  will 
be  found  in  our  printed  Proposal1  and  the  Canons  hereafter 
referred  to  :  my  object  on  the  present  occasion  is  simply  to  state 
results,  as  it  is  by  them  alone  that  the  public  can  be  enabled  to 
judge  of  the  probable  success  of  the  scheme  and  of  its  claims  to 
support.  For  the  sake,  however,  of  those  to  whom  the  schema 
may  be  altogether  new,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  that  the  raw 
materials  for  the  work — i.e.,  the  words  and  authorities — are 
being  brought  together  by  the  voluntary  and  independent 


1    Proposal  for  the  Publication  of  a  New  English  Dictionary  by  the  Philo- 
logical Society.     London  :  Triibner  and  Co.     1859.     Price  6d. 
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labours  of  numerous  individuals,  all  working  on  a  common  plan, 
according  to  certain  definite  and  prescribed  rules,  and  that  the 
theory  of  lexicography  we  profess  is  that  which  Passow  was  the 
first  to  enunciate  clearly  and  put  in  practice  successfully — viz., 
"  that  every  word  should  be  made  to  tell  its  own  story" — the 
story  of  its  birth  and  life,  and  in  many  cases  of  its  death,  and 
even  occasionally  of  its  resuscitation. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  recount  the  history  of  our 
early  attempts  and  failures.  More  than  a  year  passed  away  in 
combating  various  difficulties,  and  it  was  not  till  August,  1858, 
that  we  felt  ourselves  in  a  position  to  announce  the  plan  of  a 
New  Dictionary  as  a  certainty,  and  to  invite  contributors  to 
furnish  us  with  assistance.  A  new  and  much-enlarged  pro- 
spectus was  shortly  afterwards  brought  out,  which  has  recently 
passed  through  a  second  edition,  and  many  additions  might  now 
be  made  even  to  this.  The  details  which  I  am  about  to  give 
relate  to  what  has  been  effected  in  this  interval  of  rather  less 
than  two  years.  I  shall  first  exhibit  the  state  of  our  forces, 
and  then  proceed  to  an  account  of  their  achievements. 

I  ought,  however,  in  limine,  to  say  that  the  title  under 
which  we  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  announce  our  book 
— viz.,  that  of  an  English  Dictionary — is  one  no  longer  strictly 
applicable.  During  last  year,  several  offers  of  assistance  came 
in  from  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  where  our  Proposal 
appears  to  have  created  some  little  sensation,  and  a  wish  was 
expressed  that  Americans  should  be  allowed  to  take  part  in  the 
work.  This  co-operation  presented  too  many  obvious  advan- 
tages to  allow  us  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  with  regard  to  its 
acceptance,  and  the  Hon.  G.  P.  Marsh,  of  Burlington,  Vermont, 
having  kindly  offered  to  act  as  secretary  in  America,  I  at  once 
suggested  that  the  Americans  should  make  themselves  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  of  the  eighteenth  century  literature,  which 
probably  would  have  a  less  chance  of  finding  as  many  readers  in 
England.  This  was  agreed  to,  and  an  abridged  edition  of  our 
Proposal  has  been  issued  there,  and  contributors  are,  as  I 
understand,  coming  in,  but  no  results  of  their  labours  have 
reached  me  as  yet 
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A.  CONTRIBUTORS. 

The  number  of  contributors  at  the  present  time,  exclusive  of 
the  Americans  and  three  others  who  have  died,  is  147.  Certain 
deductions  must,  however,  be  made  from  this  total,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  efficient  working  staff.  In  the  first  place,  forty- 
three  contributors  may  be  looked  upon  as  "  functi  officio;"  they 
have  fulfilled  their  promises,  sent  in  their  work,  and  so  termi- 
nated their  temporary  connexion  with  the  scheme  ;  fifteen  more 
I  set  down  as  "  hopeless ;"  most  of  these  consist  of  contributors 
who  volunteered  to  aid  us  under  our  first  scheme,  and  have 
since  either  forgotten  their  promises,  or  found  the  task  more 
irksome  than  they  anticipated,  and  so  thrown  it  aside,  re- 
maining deaf  to  all  applications  made  to  them  on  the  subject. 
The  loss  is  not  very  important,  as  in  most  cases  the  works 
undertaken  by  this  faithless  band  are  of  secondary  value;  and 
in  some  instances  I  have  succeeded  in  substituting  fresh  con- 
tributors iu  their  places.  This  brings  the  number  of  actually 
operative  hands  down  to  eighty-nine.  These  I  again  divide 
into  three  classes.  Class  I.,  numbering  thirty,  consists  of  none 
but  first-rate  contributors,  who  do  all  they  do  conscientiously 
and  well,  and  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  any  respect.  These 
men  work  with  a  thorough  and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
nature  of  the  scheme,  and  constitute  its  main  support,  and  to 
their  untiring  efforts  and  labour  of  love  will  be  due  in  a  great 
measure  such  success  as  we  may  achieve.  Class  II.  contains 
fifteen  more  of  inferior  merit,  and  Class  III.,  amounting  to  the 
large  number  of  forty-four,  embraces  all  those  who  have  not 
as  yet  sent  in  any  work,  and  whose  merits  it  is  consequently 
impossible  accurately  to  judge  of  at  present. 

The  foregoing  details  may  be  looked  upon,  I  think,  as  giving 
us  as  much  encouragement  as  we  could  fairly  expect.  At  the 
lowest  calculation  we  have  fifty  efficient  contributors  at  work — 
a  number  quite  sufficient  to  do  all  that  yet  remains  to  be  done, 
were  they  only  located  in  positions  where  their  energies  could 
be  employed  to  the  greatest  effect.  Unfortunately,  however, 
British  Museums  and  Bodleians  are  not  dotted  over  the  land 
like  circulating  libraries,  and  consequently  much  of  the  material 
which  is  of  primary  importance  to  us  is  rendered,  to  all  intents 
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and  purposes,  inaccessible.  However,  even  as  it  is,  our  scheme 
will  bear  favourable  comparison  with  that  of  the  Grimms, 
which  is  now  being  carried  on  in  Germany  in  a  manner  some- 
what similar  to  our  own.  In  their  preface,  these  two  great 
philologists,  whose  names  command  universal  respect  and 
attention,  are  constrained  to  confess,  that  out  of  eighty -three 
contributors  (and  those  contributors,  be  it  remarked,  Germans) 
only  six  could  be  considered  as  satisfactory,  and  that  only  one 
of  these  six — the  one  who  undertook  Goethe's  works — had 
entirely  come  up  to  their  beau  ideal  of  a  contributor. 

B.  WORK. 

In  the  First  Period  there  have  been  at  present  undertaken 
about  139  of  the  various  works  and  pieces  given  in  our 
list.1  Of  these  I  have  received  64,  leaving  75  still  to  be 
delivered.  Among  these  last  are  the  whole  of  the  thirteenth 
century  pieces  included  in  my  Glossarial  Index,  none  of  which 
have  as  yet  been  transcribed  for  use ;  and  many  of  the  heavier  ro- 
mances, printed  by  the  Roxburgh  e  and  Abbotsford  Clubs.  Nearly 
all  the  important  works  of  this  period  have,  however,  been  under- 
taken, the  few  exceptions  being  Syr  Gawayne,  Barclay's  Works, 
several  of  Caxton's  publications,  the  two  poems  entitled  Morte 
d' Arthur,  edited  by  Halliwell,  and  for  the  Roxburghe  Club 
respectively;  and  Trevisa's  translation  of  the  Polycronicon, 
which,  I  am  glad  to  see,  is  to  form  part  of  the  series  now 
publishing  under  the  auspices  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls.2 

Second  Period. — The  total  number  of  books  of  this  period 
undertaken  is  about  276,  reckoning  the  various  treatises  of  each 
author  together,  although  they  may  be  in  the  hands  of  several 


1  Proposal,  pp.  17-24. 

2  I  cannot  help  taking  this  opportunity  of  expressing  my  great  regret,  that 
the  claims  of  two  such  authors  as  Robert  of  Gloucester  and  Robert  Brunne,  to 
a  place  in  this  series  should  have  been  overlooked.  Their  chronicles  are 
important  as  philological  no  less  than  as  historical  monuments,  and  a  new 
edition  of  Robert  of  Gloucester,  based  on  the  Cottonian  MS.,  instead  of  the 
later  and  inferior  Harleian  MS.  which  Hearne  was  compelled  to  use,  would 
form  a  most  attractive  volume.  Now  that  the  scheme  is  no  longer  confined  to 
unprinted  works,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  authors  will  receive  the  consi- 
deration which  they  most  eminently  deserve. 
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contributors.  In  the  case,  however,  of  translators — such  as 
Holland — I  have  reckoned  each  translation  as  a  separate  book; 
and  have  followed  the  same  rule  in  respect  to  such  writers  as 
Tyndale  and  Coverdale,  who  were  authors  as  well  as  translators. 
Of  these  I  have  received  rather  more  than  half;  but  several  of 
the  works  included  in  this  aggregate  are  only  at  present 
partially  analyzed,  and  await  completion ;  while  others,  having 
been  read  merely  with  a  view  of  extracting  what  our  prede- 
cessors had  passed  over,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been 
analyzed  at  all. 

Third  Period. — Of  this  period  the  report  I  have  to  make 
will  be  but  brief.  America,  as  I  have  already  stated,  has  made 
herself  responsible  for  the  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century ; 
but  of  course  nothing  can  be  said  at  present  as  to  the  results 
of  this  arrangement.  In  England,  little  in  a  direct  way  has  as 
yet  been  done;  indirectly,  as  I  shall  show  presently,  we  have 
got  a  good  deal  of  matter  together  available  for  our  more 
immediate  wants.  Much  of  this  indifference  to  the  modern 
literature  on  the  part  of  contributors  is  no  doubt  owing  to  the 
feet  that  the  basis  of  comparison  for  this  period  has  not  as  yet 
been  issued ;  the  construction  of  which  I  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  undertake  myself,  and  which  I  hope  to  be  in  a  position 
to  send  to  press  in  about  a  couple  of  months  from  the  present 
date.  The  appearance  of  this  list  will  no  doubt  expedite 
matters  considerably;  but,  meanwhile,  in  order  to  economize 
time,  I  proposed,  and  the  Society  sanctioned,  the  adoption  of 
the  following  scheme.  A  list  of  our  deficiencies  (in  letter  A.) 
was  printed  on  a  quarto  sheet  in  triple  columns  just  before  the 
long  vacation,  and  circulated  among  members  and  contributors; 
it  contained  as  nearly  as  possible  1000  words,  and  such  has 
been  the  success  of  this  appeal  to  public  sympathy,  that  barely 
300  words  now  remain  without  quotations  from  one  period  or 
the  other;  and  I  confidently  expect  to  clear  off  the  whole 
before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

In  what  precedes  I  have  given  you  the  complete  statistics  of 
the  Dictionary,  as  far  as  I  am  acquainted  with  them  myself; 
and  my  letter  might  close  appropriately  enough  here,  were  it 
not  for  one  or  two  matters  which  I  think  should  not  be  with- 
held in  a  communication  of  this  nature.  Among  these  subjects, 
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the  first  in  order  of  time,  and  certainly  in  importance  as  to  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  Dictionary,  is  the  determination  that  has 
been  arrived  at  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  respecting  the 
editorship  of  the  work,  a  matter  which  was  pressed  upon  us 
from  time  to  time  in  various  criticisms  and  reviews  of  our 
scheme,  and  which,  even  on  personal  grounds,  I  felt  was  one 
which  urgently  required  the  speediest  settlement  possible.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  Society's  meetings  recommenced,  in 
November  last,  I  laid  before  the  members  at  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity a  report,  containing  much  of  the  statistical  information 
I  have  given  you  in  the  former  part  of  this  letter;  and  I  then 
took  occasion  to  point  out  that  my  position  was  rapidly  be- 
coming an  unpleasantly  equivocal  one — that,  as  the  working 
member  of  the  committee,  I  was  not  unnaturally  looked  upon 
and  ti*eated  by  contributors  as  the  editor  de  facto;  and  that, 
in  consequence,  I  was  gradually  and  involuntarily  becoming 
saddled  with  more  than  the  ordinary  responsibilities,  without 
any  of  the  ordinary  powers,  of  an  editor  de  jure.  I  was  fre- 
quently called  upon  to  decide  questions  which  no  one  but  an 
accredited  editor  ought  to  have  pronounced  upon,  and  which  it 
was  not  only  possible,  but  exceedingly  probable,  that  such 
editor,  when  actually  chosen,  would  decide  in  an  entirely 
different  manner.  These  representations  were  allowed  to  have 
weight,  and  the  result  was,  that  the  Society,  magnas  inter  opes 
inops,  I  fear,  in  one  sense,  when  I  recal  the  names  of  many 
whose  knowledge  and  experience  would  have  given  them  far 
stronger  claims  to  such  a  post,  but  for  the  pressure  of  other 
avocations  and  separate  lines  of  study,  shortly  afterwards,  in 
the  kindest  and  most  flattering  manner,  assigned  to  myself  the 
editorial  superintendence  of  the  literary  and  historical  portion 
of  the  work;  that  relating  to  the  etymology  being  for  the 
present  left  in  abeyance,  on  account  of  various  difficulties  of 
detail,  into  which  I  need  not  here  enter.  Probably  it  will  be 
found  that  this  department — unlike  the  other,  where  a  single 
head  is  essential — can  be  better  worked  by  a  small  committee 
than  by  any  one  individual.  The  difference  lies  in  the  very  nature 
of  the  subject,  of  which  a  single  scholar,  however  profound, 
can  only  grasp  thoroughly  a  portion,  and  would,  notwith- 
standing the  most  honest  desire  to  be  impartial  in  the  exe- 
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cation  of  his  task,  be  inevitably  biassed  in  favour  of  that 
particular  class  of  languages  with  which  his  studies  had 
rendered  him  most  familiar. 

Shortly  after  my  appointment  to  the  editorship,  I  prepared 
a  series  of  rules  or  canons,  principally  intended  for  the  settle- 
ment of  various  mechanical  details,  which  it  was  absolutely 
essential  to  have  disposed  of  in  limine.  These  were  discussed 
and  extensively  enlarged  and  modified  by  a  committee  of  eight 
members  of  Council  (including  myself),  at  two  meetings  held  in 
December  and  January  last  respectively,  and  with  these  en- 
largements and  modifications  have  been  finally  submitted  to  the 
whole  body  of  members.  The  discussion  occupied  three  separate 
meetings,  and  has  resulted  in  the  introduction  of  very  considerable 
alterations  into  the  original  draft — all,  I  may  say,  in  an  ex- 
pansive direction.  These  canons,  as  thus  amended,  will  be 
shortly  reprinted  and  published,  and  will  then  present  a  com- 
plete view  of  our  scheme;  but  of  course  the  principles  and 
reasonings  upon  which  it  depends  for  its  justification  must  be 
reserved  for  the  prolegomena  of  the  work  itself.  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  would  be  proper  for  me  in  this  place  to  enter  into  a 
criticism  of  these  changes,  with  respect  to  which  very  various 
opinions  may  be,  and  certainly  will  be,  formed  :  I  am  glad,  how- 
ever, to  be  able  still  to  say  that  all  the  essential  features  of  your 
scheme  have  been  preserved,  and  that  while  much  has  been 
added,  nothing  has  been  introduced  which  contravenes  the 
positions  of  the  Essay,  except  in  one  instance  of  comparatively 
slight  iniportanca  And  the  accretions  themselves  that  are  to 
find  their  way  into  the  book  are  so  disposed  of  as  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  way  with  the  main  arrangement,  excepting  only  the 
single  case  to  which  I  have  alluded. 

I  have  now  brought  my  narrative  down  to  the  present  time, 
and  may  terminate  this  already,  I  fear,  too  long  letter.  I 
believe  that  the  scheme  is  now  firmly  established,  and  is  so  re- 
garded by  the  public,  and  I  confidently  expect,  unless  any 
unforeseen  accident  should  occur  to  paralyze  our  efforts,  that  in 
about  two  years  we  shall  be  able  to  give  our  first  number  to  the 
world.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  the  dilatoriness  of  many  con- 
tributors, who  promise  anything  and  everything,  but  postpone 
performance  indefinitely,  neither  assisting  us  themselves,  nor 
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enabling  us  to  assign  the  books  they  have  taken  to  other  and 
better  helpers,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  name  an  earlier  period. 
But  it  is  well,  while  endeavouring  to  lose  no  time,  not  to  be 
forced  into  print  with  undue  precipitation  by  the  impatience  of 
individuals ;  and  this  maxim,  which  is  true  of  all  literary  com- 
position, claims  more  especial  attention  in  the  case  of  a  book 
which  is  to  serve  as  a  general  interpreter  and  a  standard  of  the 
noblest  and  most  copious  language  now  spoken  by  man. 
I  remain,  my  dear  Mr.  Dean, 

Yours  truly, 

HERBEKT  COLEBIDGE. 
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HAZLK,  15 

Bitchery,  19 

Docile,  49 

Heedy,  21 

Bitesheep,  28 

Doll,  17 

Heliotrope,  34 

Bog,  17 

Dose,  33 

Hellebore,  34 

Bravo,  36 

Dozzled,  16 

Hemistich,  33 

Bridely,  21 

Droopy,  21 

Hero,  33 

Brimly,  11 

Dunce,  53 

Heroics,  46 

Bug,  38 

Dwarfling,  25 

Hickscorner,  ro 

Bugiard,  65 

Hispidity,  21 

Buildress,  24 

EAB-SHSIBT,  41 

Hopple,  16 

Bunch,  1  6 

Economize,  30 

Host,  37 

Eldern,  26 

Hounce,  17 

CASCEL,  27 

Elvishness,   19 

Huddle,  13 

Cankerfret,  14 

Emulus,  13,  70 

Captainess,  24 

Encyclopaedia,  70 

IDEA,  36 

Cauponation,  20 

Engastrimyth,  40 

Idiom,  33 

Cento,  36 

Epithet,  33 

Ignoble,  26 

Chaos,  46 

Euripe     ) 

Imager,  40 

Character,  70 

Euripus  )  3I 

Individual,  39 

Chasm,  33 

Excarnificate,  23 

Ineptus,  49 

Chasteling,  25 

Expanse,  34 

Instinct,  54 

Chrysalis,  39 

Extasy,  33 

Interval,  35 

Church,  45 

Extirper,  22 

Interstice,  34 

Chyle,  34 

Intrndress,  25 

Cimici,  38 

FAF.FALLA.  14 

Irremission,  24 

Clitch,  1  8 

Fashionist,  21 

Clumsy.  45 

Favor,  50 

JACKSTRAW,  n 

Coaxation,  6 

Fellowfeel,  23 

Cofiee,  6  1 

Firmament,  45' 

KEXT,  20 
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Kindlecoal,  28 

Pleasant,  27 

Spong,  15 

Kindlefire,  -28 

Plunder,  50 

Strinkling,  18 

KumbLx,  13 

Polytheism,  38 

Stroygood,  27 

Pritch,  1  8 

Strut,  27 

LARCINATION,  10 

Prolegomena,  39 

Subsannation,  6 

Latitation,  20 

Prosody,   33 

Suicide,  51 

Leveling,  25 

Prototype,  33 

Sure,  45 

Ludibundness,  6 

Prowlery,  22 

Swillbowl,  28 

Lumber,  47 

Puberty,  30 

Pulke,  17 

TEA,  6r 

MACHINE,  35 

Telltruth,  28 

Makeshift,  28 

QUADRIPARTITION,  2O 

Thought,  44 

Maleficence,  21 

Quenchcoal,  28 

Timeling,  25 

May-  lord,  65 

Tinnen,  26 

Medioxumous,  6 

RANTISM,  22 

Titivillar,  10 

Metal,  45 

Rex,  13 

Try,  17 

Metropolis,  39 

Roatiug,  1  6 

Turntippet,  28 

Mirificent,  6 

Rootfast         ) 

Mulierosity,  6 

Rootfastness  \  I^ 
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UMBRELLA,  51 

Mummy,  35 

Roper,  45 

Umstroke,  12 

Mystagogue,  35 

Ruddle,  1  8 

Unactive,  27 

Unease,  42 

NAEDUS,  34 
Nasuteness,  19 
Neednot,  14 
Negoce,  51 
Negotious,  51 
Negotiousness,  53 
Niceling,  25 
Nipfarthing,  28 
Noctambulo,  36 

SAFE,  49 
Sanguinolency,  21 
Sayman,  20 
Scleragogy,  64 
Scoundre^  30 
Sculptor,  40 
Secure,  49 
Septemfluous,  6 
Setling,  25 
Shewel    1  1 

Unevident,  24 
Ungive,  24 
Unidle,  43 
TJnio,  50 
Unlusty,  43 
Unwily,  24 
Urus,  36 

VEHICLE,  34 

OPERA,  51 
Opime,  7 
Ophthalmia,  39 

Shrimpish,  22 
Skeleton,  39 
Slayeress,  24 
Sloth,  41 

Verbalist,  19 
Vestibule,  35 
Vestige,  35 
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Snag,  26 

WAGGONESS,  25 

PALLIARD,  12 

Snig,  26 

Wallnut,  52 

Palmiferous,  7 

Solertiousness,  65 

Wanze,  r8 

Panic,  37 

Sopor,  23 

Whirlpool,  46 

Parallelogrammon,  33 
Pedantry,  35 

Sordidity,  21 
Sortilege,  23 

Wispen,  26 
Witwanton,  14 

Peninsula,  40 

Soveraintess,  25 

Woodkern,  14 

Penury,  46 

Specimen,  36 

Wormling,  25 

Pervicacy,  23 

Speciosity,  21 

Phalanx,  36 

Spectre,  35 

YARNEN,  26 

Philtre,  35 

Spendthrifty,  21 

Pickpenny,  28 

Spinster,  46 

ZOOLOGY,  39 

Pingle,  17 

Spitpoison,  27 

Zoophyte,  33,  38 
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PROPOSAL  FOR  THE  PUBLICATION 


A   NEW   ENGLISH   DICTIONARY, 


PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


[A  YEAS  ago  the  Philological  Society  determined  to  form  a 
collection  of  words  hitherto  unregistered  in  the  Dictionaries 
of  Johnson  and  Richardson,  with  a  view  of  publishing  a  sup- 
jplementary  volume,  which  might  be  used  with  either  of  those 
A  committee  was  appointed,  circulars  were  issued, 
id  the  public  as  well  as  members  of  the  Society  were  invited 
take  part  in  the  work.  The  result  has  been,  that  upwards 
100  collectors  have  voluntarily  given  their  services,  and 
>re  than  160  works  and  parts  of  works  have  been  submitted 
examination  upon  a  uniform  system.  The  success  of  the 
lent  was  so  encouraging,  that  some  members  of  the 
riety,  unwilling  that  the  energies  thus  brought  into  play 
raid  be  expended  in  the  production  of  a  work  necessarily 
a  subordinate  and  imperfect  character,  strongly  urged  the 
riety  of  extending  the  scheme  to  the  compilation  of  a 
and  more  Scientific  Dictionary  than  any  at  present  ex- 
ig.  This  proposal  was,  after  much  deliberation,  enter- 
and  accepted,  and  the  Philological  Society,  at  its 
of  January  7,  1858,  resolved  that,  instead  of  the 
Clement  to  the  standard  English  Dictionaries,  then  in 
of  preparation  by  the  Society's  Unregistered  Words 


Committee,  a  New  Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  should 
be  prepared  under  the  authority  of  the  Philological  Society. 
The  work  has  been  placed  by  the  Society  in  the  hands  of  two 
Committees;  the  one  Literary  and  Historical,  consisting  of 
the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean'of  Westminster,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq., 
and  H.  Coleridge,  Esq.,  Secretary;  and  the  other  Etymolo- 
gical, consisting  of  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  and  Professor 
Maiden ;  and  the  former  of  these  Committees  will  edit  the 
Dictionary  and  direct  the  general  working  of  the  scheme. 
Arrangements  for  the  publication  of  the  work  in  5s.  Parts 
have  been  made  with  Messrs.  Triibner  and  Co.,  of  Pater- 
noster Row. 

The  object  of  the  present  Prospectus  is  twofold :  first,  to 
lay  before  the  public,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  main  out- 
lines of  the  plan  upon  which  the  New  Dictionary  will  be 
constructed,  and  to  ask  from  that  public  such  further  help  in 
the  reading  and  noting  of  books  as  will  enable  the  plan  to  be 
earned  out  satisfactorily ;  and,  secondly,  to  furnish  our  con- 
tributors with  such  a  system  of  rules  as  will  direct  them  to  the 
principal  points  to  be  attended  to  in  perusing  and  analysing  the 
books  they  may  undertake,  and  also  ensure  general  uniformity 
in  the  results  arrived  at.     It  will  of  course  be  understood  thai! 
we  cannot,  within  the  limits  of  a  mere  circular  like  the  pre- 
sent, do  more  than  state  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have; 
arrived,  without  attempting  to  enter  into  any  arguments  iij 
their  behalf,  or  any  refutations  by  anticipation  of  possibl' 
objections.     The  whole  subject  will  be  most  naturally  anil 
conveniently  discussed  in  the  preface  to  the  work  itself,  an» 
we  must  reserve  our  defence,  if  any  be  thought  iiecessarjj 
until  that  appears.     Those  who  may  wish  for  further  satisj 
faction  as   to  our  lexicographical  creed,  than  what  can  bj| 
gathered  from  this  Prospectus,  are  referred  to  the  Dean  <j « 
Westminster's  Essay  "On  some  Deficiencies  in  our  Englis 
Dictionaries,"  which  leaves  no  important  portion  of  the  sutj 
ject  unnoticed. 

I.  We  may  begin  then  by  stating  that,  according  to  01 
view,  the  first  requirement  of  every  lexicon  is,  that  it  she 
contain  every  word  occurring  in  the  literature  of  the 
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it  professes  to  illustrate.  We  entirely  repudiate  the  theory, 
which  converts  the  lexicographer  into  an  arbiter  of  style,  and 
leaves  it  in  his  discretion  to  accept  or  reject  words  according 
to  his  private  notions  of  their  comparative  elegance  or  inele- 
gance. In  the  case  of  the  dead  languages,  such  as  Greek,  no 
lexicon  of  any  pretensions  would  omit  the  aira^  \ej6fj^va  of 
Lycophron,  or  the  experimental  coinages  of  Aristophanes  and 
the  other  comedians ;  and  as  we  are  unable  to  perceive  any 
difference  between  a  dead  and  living  language,  so  far  as  lexi- 
cographical treatment  is  concerned,  it  follows  that  we  cannot 
refuse  to  admit  words  into  the  Dictionary  which  may  not  be 
sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  more  than  one  writer,  or  be 
conformable  in  their  structure  to  our  ideas  of  taste.  How- 
ever worthless  they  may  be  in  themselves,  they  testify  to  a 
tendency  of  language,  and  on  this  account  only,  if  on  no 
other,  have  a  distinct  and  appreciable  value. 

II.  We  admit  as  authorities  all  English  books,  except  such 
as  are  devoted  to  purely  scientific  subjects,  as  treatises  on 
electricity,  mathematics,  &c.,  and  works  written  subsequently 
to  the  Reformation  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  provincial 
dialects.     As  soon  as  a  standard  language  has  been  formed, 
which  in  England  was  the  case  after  the  Reformation,  the 
lexicographer  is  bound  to  deal  with  that  alone ;  before  that 
epoch,  however,  the  English  language  was  in  reality  another 
name  for  the  sum  of  a  number  of  local  languages,  all  exhibit- 
ing the  English  type  as  opposed  to  the  Saxon,  and  therefore 
all  equally  entitled  to  notice  as  authorities  in  the  formation 
of  a  Dictionary.     At  the  same  time  we  reserve  to  ourselves  a 
discretion  of  deciding,  in  doubtful  cases,  what  shall  or  shall 
not  be  deemed  a  Dictionary  authority, — a  discretion  which 
from  special  causes  may  often  be  required  and  usefully  exer- 
cised without  at  all  infringing  on  the  generality  of  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  just  laid  down. 

III.  The  limits  of  quotation  in  point  of  time  are  next  to 
,be  fixed.      We  have  decided  to  commence  with  the  com- 
'mencement  of  English,  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  with  that 
definite  appearance  of  an  English  type  of  language,  distinct 
from  the  preceding  semi- Saxon,  which  took  place  about  the 
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end  of  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  Of  course  this,  like  every 
other  line  of  demarcation,  is  hard  to  draw,  and  occasions  a 
few  apparent  incongruities,  some  of  the  books  included  in  our 
thirteenth-century  list  retaining  much  more  of  their  Saxon 
matrix  than  others;  but  on  the  whole  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  fix  the  limit  lower  down  without  excluding 
books  which  it  would  be  most  undesirable  to  lose. 

IV.  In  the  treatment  of  individual  words  the  historical 
principle  will  be  uniformly  adopted ; — that  is  to  say,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  show  more  clearly  and  fully  than  has  hitherto 
been  done,  or  even  attempted,  the  development  of  the  sense 
or  various  senses  of  each  word  from  its  etymology  and  from 
each  other,  so  as  to  bring  into  clear  light  the  common  thread 
which  unites  all  together.     The  greatest  care  will  also  be 
taken  to  fix  as  accurately  as  possible,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate quotations^  the  epoch  of  the  appearance  of  each  word 
in  the  language,  and,  in  the  case  of  archaisms  and  obsolete 
words,  of  their  disappearance  also;    and  the  limits  of  the 
various  phases  of  meaning  exhibited  by  each  individual  will 
be  defined,  as  far  as  possible,  in  like  manner  and  by  the 
same  means. 

V.  Lastly,  in  the  Etymological  department  of  our  work, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  there  is  the  most  pressing  need  for 
improvement,  we  shall,  in  addition  to  the  proximate  origin  of 
each  word,  exhibit  several  of  its  affinities  with  the  related 
languages  for  the  sake  of  comparison,  always  including  that, 
language  which  seems  to  present  the  radical  element  con-j 
tained  in  the  word  in  its  oldest  form.     Examples  illustrating! 
our  meaning  will  be  found  in  the  sequel,  pp.  12-17. 

The  same  principle  of  volunteer  cooperation  will  apply  to 
this  portion  of  our  work  as  to  the  other,  and  the  labours  oij 
any  contributors  who  may  be  willing  to  send  in  suggestions; 
as  to  difficult  etymologies,  or  emendations  of  those  already  in 
the  Dictionaries,  or  lists  of  words  illustrating  any  philologica 
laws,  such  as  those  of  letter-change,  will  receive  every  con- 
sideration. 

And  such  contributions  as   the   Etymological  Committee; 
shall  deem  worthy  of  insertion,  in  cases  where  there  is  roon 


for  a  fair  difference  of  opinion,  although  they  may  not  them- 
selves adopt  the  views  therein  propounded,  will  in  all  cases 
be  distinguished  by  the  initials  of  the  contributors.  It  may 
be  added  here,  that  the  following  gentlemen  have  kindly  con- 
sented to  aid  the  Etymological  Committee  by  their  advice 
and  assistance  in  doubtful  cases : — The  Lord  Bishop  of  St. 
David's,  Sir  F.  Madden,  Professor  Key,  Professor  Goldstucker, 
Thos.  "VTatts,  Esq.,  Rev.  J.  Davies,  Professor  Siegfried,  Dr. 
Halbertsma,  M.  de  Haan  Hettema,  &c. 

We  must  now  recur  to  the  Literary  and  Historical  portion 
of  our  work,  in  order  to  state  the  points  on  which  we  ask  for 
help.  The  periods  into  which  our  language  may,  for  philolo- 
gical purposes,  be  most  conveniently  divided,  are  three  : — 1 . 
From  its  rise,  cir.  1250,  to  the  Reformation — of  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  first  printed  English  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  in  1526  may  be  taken  as  the  beginning.  2.  From 
the  Reformation  to  Milton  (1526-1674,  the  date  of  Milton's 
death).  3.  From  Milton  to  our  own  day.  As  a  general  rule, 
we  desire  to  give  instances  of  the  use  of  every  word  in  each  of 
these  periods,  or  in  as  many  of  them  as  it  occurs  in,  besides 
noting  all  changes  of  sense,  &c., — though,  considering  the 
unequal  importance  of  different  words,  we  reserve  to  ourselves 
the  discretion  of  diminishing  or  increasing  the  number  of 
quotations  to  be  given  under  any  word.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  carry  out  our  desire,  and  recollecting  that  we  have 
to  catch  every  word  on  its  first  appearance  in  our  literature, 
we  shall  shortly  issue  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  A.D.  1250-1300 
words.  "We  shall  then  ask  our  contributors  to  read  among 
them  all  the  printed  books  of  the  remainder  of  the  first 
period,  viz.  1300-1526,  the  fourteenth-century  literature  being 
taken  first;  each  contributor  giving  us  extracts  containing 
both  the  new  and  the  obsolete  words  occurring  in  the  par- 
ticular books  taken  by  him  that  fall  within  oiir  rules  herein- 
after given. 

For  the  period  1526  to  Milton,  we  shall  ask  each  contri- 
butor for  a  quotation  for  every  word,  phrase,  idiom,  &c.,  in 
his  book  that  does  not  occur  in  the  Concordances  to  the  Bible 
and  Shakspere,  or  that  to  the  Bible  only,  if  the  Shakspere  Con- 
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cordance  be  unprocurable*.  It  is  true  that  this  plan  will  fail 
to  give  the  earliest  use  of  those  few  words  which,  though  used 
in  the  Bible  or  Shakspere,  yet  were  first  used  by  some  of  the 
earlier  writers  of  the  interval  between  1526  and  Shakspere; 
but  the  universal  accessibility  of  Cruden's  Concordance,  as  one 
of  the  bases  of  comparison,  presents  advantages  too  great,  as 
our  former  experience  has  taught  us,  to  be  lightly  overlooked ; 
and  we  must  trust  to  the  vigilance  of  our  contributors  to 
supply  this  unavoidable  defect  in  our  scheme. 

For  the  period  from  Milton  to  the  present  day,  we  shall 
after  a  time  issue  a  list  of  Burke's  words,  and  ask  for  a  quo- 
tation from  the  modern  writers  for  all  words,  &c.  not  in  the 
list. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  contributors  who  may  prefer 
to  work  at  the  18th  or  19th  century  literature  will  render  us 
invaluable  service  by  a  careful  analysis  of  the  works  of  any  of 
the  principal  writers,  extracting  all  remarkable  words,  and  all 
passages  which  contain  definitions  or  explanations,  or  which, 
by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  merit,  are  specially  eligible  as 
illustrative  quotations.  We  have  not  given  a  list  of  these 
writers,  as  their  names  must  be  familiar  to  all ;  but  Words- 
worth, Scott,  Coleridge,  Southey,  Tennyson,  Ruskin,  Ma- 
caulay,  and  Froude  may  be  mentioned  as  pre-eminently 
important. 

And  in  each  period  we  shall  ask  all  our  contributors  to  give 
us  extracts  for  words  now  obsolete,  in  order  that  we  may,  by 
comparing  such  extracts,  ascertain  the  last  appearance  in  our 
literature  of  every  such  obsolete  word. 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  seen  that  the  work  in  which 
our  contributors  may  help  us  at  once  is — 

I.  Agreeing  to  take  a  1300-1526  book,  and  reading  it  till 
our  Index  for  the  period  1250-1300  comes  out;  then 
making  the  extracts  for  the  new  words,  &c.  in  it. 

II.  Agreeing  to  take  any  work  comprised  in  the  period 
1526-Milton,  and  extracting  forthwith  all  passages  con- 

*  Messrs.  Bickers  and  Bush,  1,  Leicester  Square,  sell  it  new  in  cloth  at 
26*.  6d. 


taiuing  words,  senses  of  words,  and  phrases,  not  in  the 
Bible  or  Shakspere. 

III.  Agreeing  to  take  one  of  the  principal  18th  or  19th 
century  writers,  and  extracting  words  and  passages  in  the 
manner  mentioned  above. 

And  farther  we  shall  gladly  receive,  1st,  any  well-considered 
definitions  of  words ;  and  2nd,  any  well-considered  distinctions 
of  words  from  the  synonyms  with  which  they  are  likely  to 
be  confounded. 

A  few  practical  remarks  may  be  added  in  conclusion.  Two 
great  obstacles  have  to  be  encountered  during  the  early  part 
of  the  work,  which  nothing  but  the  earnest  cooperation  of 
those  who  have  knowledge,  and  of  those  also  who  have  leisure, 
will  suffice  to  overcome.  In  the  first  place,  the  difficulties  of 
the  language,  in  which  the  early  romances,  &c.  are  written, 
will,  we  fear,  operate  to  deter  many  from  rendering  assistance, 
whose  services  would  prove  invaluable  if  employed  on  an 
Elizabethan  author  j  and  secondly,  the  excessive  rarity  of 
most  of  the  books  themselves,  which  form  our  authorities  for 
this  period,  will  exclude  nearly  all  who  cannot  read  them  in  the 
British  Museum  or  the  Bodleian,  or  some  other  large  library, 
where  alone  they  are  likely  to  be  found.  Many  poems  and 
other  pieces,  a  collation  of  which  would  be  invaluable  for 
such  a  work  as  this,  still  lie  hid  in  MS.  Others  have  been 
brought  out  by  printing  clubs  of  exclusive  constitution,  such 
as  the  Roxburghe  and  Abbotsford,  or  for  private  circulation 
only,  and  might,  for  all  that  the  public  in  general  is  the 
better  for  them,  just  as  well  have  remained  in  MS.,  being  of 
course  utterly  unprocurable,  except  in  great  libraries,  and  not 
always  there.  We  cannot  but  express  an  earnest  hope  that 
those  who  are  qualified  to  assist  us  in  this  portion  of  our  task 
(and  there  are  many)  will  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  at  once, 
and  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  delegating  that,  which  no 
efforts  of  our  own  will  enable  us  to  accomplish  by  ourselves, 
'  to  persons  less  fitted  for  this  peculiar  work. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  include  in  the  foregoing  remarks 
all  such  information  respecting  the  plan  and  theory  of  our 
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Dictionary  as  may  enable  the  public  to  judge  of  its  preten- 
sions and  claims  to  support.  Mere  typographical  and  editorial 
details  respecting  the  size  of  the  work,  or  the  arrangement  of 
the  articles,  must  be  made  the  subjects  of  a  special  communi- 
cation :  it  would  be  obviously  premature  to  speak  decidedly 
on  such  points  now,  or  to  bind  ourselves  down  to  adopt  a 
certain  form,  which  subsequent  experience  might  lead  us  to 
modify  with  advantage.  All  that  is  desired  at  present  is  to 
enlist  the  sympathies  of  the  public  on  behalf  of  the  work,  and 
to  bring,  as  far  as  possible,  the  scattered  learning  and  energy 
which  exists  plentifully  enough  in  this  country,  if  it  can  be 
but  effectually  reached  and  addressed,  to  bear  upon  a  common, 
and  we  may  add  national,  object.  At  present  it  is  abundantly 
clear,  that  England  does  not  possess  a  Dictionary  worthy  of 
her  language ;  nor,  as  long  as  lexicography  is  confined  to  the 
isolated  efforts  of  a  single  man,  is  it  possible  that  such  a  work 
should  be  written.  We  do  but  follow  the  example  of  the 
Grimms,  when  we  call  upon  Englishmen  to  come  forward  and 
Avrite  their  own  Dictionary  for  themselves,  and  we  trust  that 
our  invitation  may  be  responded  to  still  more  effectually  than 
theirs  has  been. 

RULES  AND  DIRECTIONS  FOE  COLLECTORS, 

as  agreed  upon  ly  the  Literary  and  Historical  Committee. 

[N.B.  Etymological  Contributors  are  referred  to  the  separate  Rules  and  : 
Directions  given  in  pages  11  &  12.] 

Three  Bases  of  Comparison  are  recognized : — 

1  &  2.  The  Lists  of  "Words  for  the  earliest  and  th'e  modern  i 
periods  that  the  Committee  issue. 

3.  The  Concordances  to  the  Bible  and  Shakspere  for  the  period [ 
from  the  Reformation  to  Milton. 

The  following  rules  apply,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  all  classes  of 
Collectors  alike. 

KULES. 

I.  Extract  from  your  Book  quotations  containing  all  the  WORDS, 
PHRASES,  IDIOMS,  and  VAEIETIES  OF  FORM  in  it  that  arc  now: 


obsolete,  and  all  not  occurring  in  your  Bases  of  Comparison. 
[The  former  branch  of  the  rule  secures  our  having  the  latest, 
and  the  latter  the  earliest,  usage  of  every  word.] 
a.  Of  compound  words,  include  all  permanent  or  wedded  com- 
pounds, as  '  downfall'  '  sunbeam,'  &c. ;  those  which  illustrate 
some  grammatical  figure  (as  tmesis),  or  which  by  reason  of  their 
metaphorical  use  or  otherwise  convey  an  idea  different  from  that 
which  the  mere  composition  of  their  separate  parts  would  give 
rise  to,   as   "jackstraw"   "  nipfarthing,"   "bedsitter"   " time- 
honoured,"  "  head-strong" 

/3.  Under  phrases,  include  proverbs,  and  proverbial  expres- 
sions, and  idiomatic  phrases  like  Daniel  Bogers's  "  Jio  i*  ?"  = 
"  Is  it  not  so  ?,"  *  Holland's  (Sueton.  182)  "  heavy  friend  "  = 
"  foe,"  and  Caxton's  "  such  four  as  "  =  "  four  times  as  many  as." 
And  give  parallels,  where  possible,  from  other  languages. 

y.  Under  idioms,  include  disused  syntactical  combinations 
like  Chapman's  "  teas  climbed  "  =  "  had  climbed,"  Fuller's  "  sa- 
tisfied in  "  =  "  satisfied  as  to,"  giving  parallel  instances  as  in  /3. 

£.  Under  varieties  of  form,  include  all  such  orthographic 
varieties  as  tend  to  throw  light  on  the  etymology  of  a  word,  to 
illustrate  some  law  of  language  (as  metathesis),  or  which  are 
in  themselves  specially  remarkable.  Thus  'avoictry'  for  'adul- 
tery,' 'fersse'  for  'fresh,1  'brid'  for  'bird,'  'patrone'  for  'pattern,' 
should  be  registered,  while  '  tcode '  for  '  wood,'  '  sunne '  for  '  svn,' 
are  unimportant.  Also  all  subforms  or  nebenformen,  as  '  awk ' 
.  for  '  aickicard,'  '  nig '  for  '  niggard,'  and  all  forms  denoting  im- 
perfect naturalization,  as  'antidotum '  for '  antidote,'  and '  epocha ' 
for  '  epoch,'  should  be  registered. 

II.  Collectors  are  further  requested  to  transcribe  all  passages 
falling  under  one  or  other  of  the  heads  following : — 

e.  Passages  \vhich  give  an  account  of,  or  implicitly  serve  to 
mark,  the  first  introduction  of  a  word  into  the  language,  or  first 
use  of  it  in  an  entirely  new  sense. 

£.  Passages  which  consciously  discuss  or  unconsciously  reveal 
the  etymology  of  a  word,  or  the  rationale  of  a  name. 

TJ.  Passages  which  contain  happy  definitions  or  explanations. 

•    *  "  Fornication  is  no  mortal  sin  because  there  is  no  text  of  Scripture 
that  saith  so.    '  Ab  is ? '    What  means  that  then  of  Paul,  Col.  iii.  5  ?  " 
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0.  Passages  which  serve  to  distinguish  any  word  from  the 
synonyms  with  which  it  is  likely  to  be  confounded,  either  by 
felicitous  opposition  or  by  avowed  discrimination;  and  which 
assign  to  each  the  province  which  is  properly  its  own. 

t.  Passages  illustrating  the  earlier  uses  which  words  have 
now  left  behind  them,   and  the   successive   modifications   of 
meaning  through  which  they  have  passed. 
[See  Examples,  p.  12.] 

MECHANICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  EEOTLATIONS. 

1.  Each  word  or  phrase  should  be  written  out  with  its  quotation 
and  reference  on  a  separate  half-sheet  of  note-paper,  lengthwise, 
and  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.* 

,.  [N.B.  A  ream  of  common  note-paper  costs  2s. ;  this  should 
contain  600  separate  sheets  and  1200  half-sheets,  thus  admitting 
of  the  registration  of  1200  words  at  a  trifling  expense.] 

It  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  this  rule  may  be  strictly  and 
undeviatingly  follotved,  its  object  leing  to  enable  the  Editors  to  sort 
the  various  contributions  at  once  into  alphabetical  groups,  and  so 
to  prevent  the  accumulations  of  matter  from  becoming  unmanageable. 

2.  The  edition  made  use  of  should  be  stated  once  for  all  by  written 
communication  to  the  Secretary,  and  throughout  adhered  to; 
and  in  the  references,  page,  chapter  and  section,  and  verse 
where  existing,  should  be  given. 

3.  An  earlier  edition  of  a  work  should  be  preferred  to  one  more 
recent,  where  choice  is  practicable ; — this,  however,  is  merely 
intended  as  a  general  rule,  and  must  be  subject  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  particular  case. 

4.  In  transcribing  quotations  the  original  spelling  should  always 
be  preserved;   and  when  any  words   are   for  brevity's   sake 
omitted,  the  omissions  should  be  designated  by  dots.     More- 
over, each  quotation  should  he  extensive  enough  to  carry  a  com- 
plete sense  by  itself:  mere  fragments  of  sentences  enclosing 
a  particular  word  are  unintelligible  and  useless,  and,  in  fact, 
are  not  quotations  at  all. 

5.  It  is  requested  that  all  persons  who  may  feel  disposed  to  un- 
dertake any  work  or  works  will  be  kind  enough  to  signify  their 
intention  to  the   Secretary  of  the   Literary  and  Historical 

*  The  exact  method  of  transcription  is  shown  by  the  specimen  given  at 
the  back  of  p.  31. 
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Committee,  and  at  the  same  time  to  mention  the  name  or  title 
of  the  work  or  works  they  may  select  for  investigation,  BO  that 
two  persons  may  not  be  engaged  in  traversing  the  same  ground. 
Also  it  is  most  earnestly  requested  that  all  Collectors  who  have 
already  undertaken  to  peruse  works  for  the  Society,  will,  at  their 
earliest  convenience,  forward  their  contributions  to  the  Secretary, 
in  order  that  progress  may  be  made  in  methodising  and  arranging 
^  the  already  large  mass  of  material  accumulated. 

G.  All  communications  for  the  Literary  and  Historical  Committee 
"  are  to  be  addressed  to  Herbert  Coleridge,  Esq.,  at  his  residence, 
10  Chester  Place,  Begent's  Park,  N.W. 

BULES  AND  BISECTIONS  FOB  COLLECTOBS, 
as  agreed  upon  by  the  Etymological  Committee. 

All  persons  who  may  feel  desirous  of  contributing  to  the  Etyrno- 
|  logical  portion  of  the  work  are  requested  to  direct  their  attention 

ly  to  the  following  heads  of  inquiry : — 
|l.  The  etymology  of   English  words   hitherto  unexplained  or 
wrongly  explained. 

As  many  etymologies  can  only  be  made  to  carry  conviction  to 
mind  by  the  collation  of  numerous  instances,  collectors  will 
at  liberty  to  treat  words  in  groups  whenever  they  think  that 
ethod  advantageous. 

It  is  also  most  important,  whenever  it  can  be  done,  to  trace  the 
ical  element  of  each  English  word  into  that  language  where  ifc 
possesses  vitality.     Thus  we  may  trace  back  our  English 
rmad'  to  the  Skr.  mad  to  be  intoxicated,  cf.  Skr.  madhu  wine, 
9v;   'man'  to  the  Skr.  man  to  think,  cf.  manu;  'foot' 
i  the  Skr.  pad  to  go ;  '  wind '  to  the  Skr.  vd  (part.  pres.  vat,  nom. 
original  form  rants)  to  blow ;  and  '  day,'  Skr.  diva,  to  the 
rb  die  to   shine.     The  Old-English  tcelk   and  tcelew,  Germ. 
Iken,  to  fade  or  wither,  are  explained  by  the  Finn  walkia  white, 
ra  whitish,  walkaista  to  whiten ;  compare  English  icalker  a 
'idler  or  whitener  of  cloth,  Ital.  gualcare  to  full,  Finn  icalkki, 
ollonium. 

p.  The   formation   of   lists   of  English   words    illustrating  the 
exact  value  or  values,  and  the  history,  of  the  various  prefixes 
and  suffixes  employed  in  our  language,  such  as  a-,  be-,  dis-, 
\  un*,  -ly,  -ling,  -ing,  &c.  &c. 
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The  lists  should  contain  every  English  word  having  the  prefix 
or  suffix,  and  thus  show,  for  instance,  what  words  have  the  verhal 
un-,  what  the  adjectival  un- ;  whether  be-  has  other  values  than 
a  locative  one  and  one  of  completion,  &c.  For  suffixes,  reference 
may  be  made  to  Mr.  Wedgwood's  discussion  of  -ly,  Phil.  Soc. 
Trans.  1856,  p.  176 ;  Prof.  Key's  paper  on  English  Diminutives, 
ib.  p.  219 ;  and  Mr.  H.  Coleridge's  on  -let,  Phil.  Soc.  Trans.  1857, 
p.  93. 

All  communications  for  the  Etymological  Committee  are  to  he 
addressed  to  the  President,  Hensleigh  Wedgwood,  Esq.,  17  Cum' 
berland  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  London,  N.W. 

Examples  illustrative  of  the  preceding  Rules. 
I.  a.  COMPOUND  WOBDS. 
Sun-stead—  solstice. 

"  Now  was  it  the  season  of  the  yeer  past  sun-stead  in  summer 
and  neer  unto  the  houre  of  noon-stead  in  the  day,  so  as  they 
journeyed  in  a  way  full  of  dust,  when  the  sun  was  exceeding  hot ; 
and  even  now  they  began  to  feel  thirst  and  weariness  already." 
—P.  Holland,  Livie,  p.  1193.  (1600.) 
Ship-road  =  harbour. 

"  That  which  looketh  toward  the  South,  is  called  according  as  it 
is  in  deed  Naustathmos  [namely  a  ship-rode  or  harbour],  for  it  ie| 
able  to  receive  a  great  number  of  ships." — P.  Holland,  Livie  '• 
p.  963.  (1600.) 
Lease-monger. 

"I  speak  it  not  to  flatter,  but  in  reproach  of  those  money- 
mongers,  those  lease-mongers,  those  canibals,  that  dishonor  the 
citie  wherein  they  dwell,  but  uprightly  I  speake  it,  that  you  ma} 
not  thinke  I  raile  upon  mallice  against  any  private  man  for  anj 
private  quarrel."  —  Maroccus  Extaticus,  Percy  Soc.  (reprint): 
p.  19.  (1595.) 

TMESIS. 

"  Thurch  feld  and  thurch  wode  hye  geth 

All  the  winter  long  night*." 

Lay  le  Freine,  v.  139.  (14th  cent. 
I.  /3.  PHRASES. — PROVERBS. 

"  Welfyt  that  welflitf,  seith  the  wise." 

Owl  &  Nightingale,  v.  176.  (13th  cent/ 

*  Quoted  by  Guest  in  Philol.  Soc.  Trans,  vol.  v.  pp.  100,  101. 
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"  In  olde  termys  it  is  found, 
He  that  lovythe  me,  lovythe  my  hound, 
And  my  servaunt  also." 

Early  Engl.  Misc.  (AVarton  Club)  p.  62.  (15th  cent.) 

IDIOMATIC  PHBASZS. 

To  con  than ke  =  to  give  thanks. 

"  Wherfore  the  kyng  coude  hym  moche  thanke" 

Caxton's  Chronicle,  c.  167.  (1480.) 
Strong  death  =  violent  death. 

"  The  he  (king  Gowan)  destroyed  al  this  lond  and  the  cristen 
peple  that  was  in  much  Britayn  so  that  no  man  was  so  hardy  for 
to  name  God,  and  he  that  so  dyd  anone  he  was  put  to  strong 

ath"— 1480.  Caxton's  Chronicle,  c.  52. 

To  wipe  a  person  beside  a  thing  =  to  cheat  him  out  of  it. 

"  For  if  they  by  covin  or  guile  be  wiped  beside  their  goods,  so 
that  no  violence  be  done  to  their  bodies,  they  ease  their  anger  by 
abstaining  from  occupying  with  that  nation  until  they  have  made 
satisfaction." — More's  Utopia,  translated  by  Eaphe  Bobinson 
(1551),  b.  ii.  c.  10  (vol.  ii.  p.  167  in  Dibdin's  reprint). 

To  keep  true  touch  =keep  good  faith. 

"  The  King  (Edw.  III.)  in  Council  resolved  to  withdraw  the 
Mart  or  Staple  of  Woolls  from  the  Towns  of  Flanders,  because  that 
People,  tho  they  received  much  Advantage  thereby,  had  not  kept 
true  Touch  with  him."— 1688.  Barnes,  Hist,  of  Edw.  HI.  p.  472. 

To  save  his  bacon. 

"  He  was  resolved  to  take  a  course  like  the  Soldier  in  Terence, 
to  save  his  Eacon." — Translation  of  Milton's  Defence  of  the  People 
.of  England,  ed.  1698,  p.  561. 

I.  y.  IDIOMS. 
'  Me  tolth  =  they  tell,  i.  e.  reckon,  account  of. 

"  So  that  heymen  of  this  lond,  that  of  her  blod  come, 
Holdeth  alle  thulke  speche  that  hii  of  hem  nome ; 
Vor  bote  a  man  couthe  Frenche,  me  tolth  of  him  wel  lute.'* 
Bobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  364.  (13th  cent.) 

Such  thirty=.  thirty  times  as  many  as. 

"  And  natheles  here  ferde  wox  fast  aboute  wyde 
For  heo  hadde  such  thritti  men  as  were  on  the  other  syde.1* 
Eobert  of  Gloucester,  p.  19.  (13th  cent.) 


CONSTRUCTIONS. 

Cleanse  with  (A.S.  tvift  against)  =  cleanse  from. 
"  Vor  me  (the  owl)  is  lof  to  Cristes  huse 
(  To  clansi  hit  with  fule  muse  (foul  mouse)." 

Owl  &  Nightingale,  v.  609,  (13th  cent.) 
I.  S.  NEBENFORMEN. 
Sank  =  hanker. 

f  "So  frustrate  of  my  purpose  I  fall  into  want,  and  where  I 
lianked  after  plentie  I  have  runne  upon  scarcitee." — Letters  of 
Eminent  Men  (Camden  Soc.)  p.  71.  (13th  Sept.  1580.) 

IMPERFECT  NATURALIZATION. 
Automaton, 

"  The  other  was  the  picture  of  a  gentlewoman,  whose  eies  were 
contrived  with  that  singularitie  of  cunning,  that  they  moved  up 
and  down  of  themselves,  not  after  a  seeming  manner,  but  truly 
and  indeed.  For  I  did  very  exactly  view  it.  But  I  believe  it 
\vas  done  by  a  vice  [see  vis  Cotgr.]  which  the  Grecians  call  auYo- 
/xaro)'."— Coryat's  Crudities,  p.  254.  (1611.) 

"  And  now  because  these  parts  (the  movers  and  the  moved)  are 
parts  of  one  whole,  we  call  the  entire  thing  automatum  or  se  movens 
or  a  living  creature." — Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  of  Bodies,  c.  23.  p.  259. 
(1669.) 

Criterion. 

"  Lastly,  from  this  philosophy  it  is  also  manifest  that  sense  is 
not  the  Kptrfipiov  of  truth  concerning  bodies  themselves,  if  con- 
fidently pronouncing  that  these  supposed  qualities  of  bodies  re- 
presented such  by  sense  are  merely  phantastical  things." — Cud- 
worth's  Intellectual  System,  p.  47.  (1678.) 

Precipice. 

"  I  admired  one  thing  very  much  in  those  vineyards,  that  they 
should  be  planted  in  such  wonderful  stecpe  places  underneath  the 
hils,  where  a  man  would  thinke  it  were  almost  impossible  for  a 
labourer  to  wrorke,  such  is  the  prcecipitium  of  the  hill  towards  the 
'descent."— Coryat's  Crudities,  p.  72.  (1611.) 

II.  e.  The  FIRST  INTRODUCTION  of  a  word,  directly  or  indirectly. 

Under-earth  —  subterranean. — For  the  latter  the  earliest  author- 

.  ity  quoted  by  Eichardson  is  Bacon's  Naturall  Historic  (1627), 

though  it  occurs  in  Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Part  I. 

v~   sec.  2.  mem.  1.  subs.  2.  (1621.) 
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"Philip  the  tetrarcb.  of  Trachonitia  by  casting  chaff  therein 
(into  the  Jordan)  which  was  paid  him  again  at  Dan,  first  found 
out  this  under-earih  passage." — Purchas's  Pilgrims,  p.  Id,  2nd 
edit.  (1614.) 

Tulip. 

"And  now  within  these  foure  years  (1578-82)  there  have 
been  brought  into  England  from  Vienna  in  Austria  divers  kinds 
of  flowers  called  Tulipas" — Hakluyt's  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  p.  165, 
ed.  1598. 

'Humiliate,  Civilisation. 

"  I  asked  him  (Johnson)  if  humiliating  was  a  good  word.  He 
said  he  had  seen  it  frequently  used,  but  he  did  not  know  it  to  be 
legitimate  English.  He  would  not  admit  civilization,  but  only 
civility"— Boswell's  Johnson,  setat.  63.  (1772.) 

II.  £.  ETYMOLOGY  or  rationale  of  a  name. 
Chirurgery. 

"  Chirurgery,  therefore  (as  Angelus  Bolognius  in  the  prologe 
to  his  boke  of  the  cure  of  externall  ulcers,  sayeth),  is  the  moste 
aunciente,  ye,  the  moste  sure  and  excellente  parte  of  the  arte  of 
medicyne,  whiche  worketh  by  handy  operation.  For  the  name 
thereof  whiche  was  geven  thereto  by  moste  auncyent  authores, 
Eignifieth  nothynge  elsse ;  for  chirurgery  is  Operatio  Manuals,  that 
is,  handye  worke.  "NVherfore  syth  it  is  a  parte  of  phisike,  we  can 
not  so  rightlye  name  it  in  Englishe,  as  to  call  it  the  handye  worke 
of  medicine." — 1565.  John  Halle,  An  Historiall  Expostulation, 
Percy  Soc.  reprint,  1844,  p.  41. 

ll.  77.  DErrsTxioss  OB  EXPLANATION. 
Kerne. 

"  Kerne  [see  Macbeth]  signifieth  (as  noble  men  of  deep  iudge- 
ment  informed  me)  a  shower  of  hell,  because  they  are  taken  for 
no  better  than  for  rakehels,  or  the  divels  blacke  gard,  by  reason 
of  the  stinking  sturre  they  keepe,  wheresoever  they  be." — 1574. 
E.  Stanihurst,  Description  of  Ireland  in  Holinshed  (2nd  edit.), 
ch.  8. 

Insect. 

"You  may  understand  by  insect,  'life  in  sections' — diffused 
|  generally  over  the  parts."— Coleridge,  Table-talk  (3rd  edit.  1854), 
p.  62. 


II.  0.  SYNONYMOUS  WOEDS. 
Symulacres  and  Ydoles. 

"But  betweene  Symulacres  and  Ydoles  is  a  gret  difference. 
For  Symulacres  ben  yrnages  made  aftre  lyknesse  of  men  or  of 
women,  or  of  the  sonne  or  of  the  mone,  or  of  ony  best,  or  of  ony 
kyndely  thing ;  and  Ydoles  is  an  ymage  made  of  lewed  wille  of 
man,  that  man  may  not  fynden  among  kyndely  thinges ;  as  an 
ymage,  that  hathe  4  hedes,  on  of  a  man,  another  of  an  hors,  or  of 
an  ox,  or  of  sum  other  best,  that  no  man  hathe  seen  aftre  kyndely 
disposicioun." — 1366.  Sir  John  Maundevile,  Voiage  and  Travaile, 
reprint,  1839,  p.  164. 

Keenness  and  Subtlety. 

"  Few  men  of  genius  are  keen,  but  almost  every  man  of  genius 
is  subtle.  If  you  ask  me  the  difference  between  keenness  and 
subtlety,  I  answer  that  it  is  the  difference  between  a  point  and 
an  edge.  To  split  a  hair  is  no  proof  of  subtlety,  for  subtlety  acts 
in  distinguishing  differences,  in  showing  that  two  things  appa- 
rently one  are  in  fact  two;  whereas  to  split  a  hair  is  to  cause 
division,  not  to  distinguish  difference." — Coleridge,  Table-talk, 
p.  148. 

Fancy  and  Imagination. 

"  The  fancy  brings  together  images  which  have  no  connection  , 
natural  or  moral,  but  are  yoked  together  by  the  poet  by  means  of  i 

some   accidental   coincidence ; the   imagination   modifies 

images  and  gives  unity  to  variety ;  it  sees  all  things  in  one,  il  piu  I 
nelV  mo."— Id.  ibid.  p.  327. 

"  The  fancy  sees  the  outside,  and  is  able  to  give  a  portrait  of 
the  outside,  clear,  brilliant,  and  full  of  detail. 

"  The  imagination  sees  the  heart  and  inner  nature,  and  makes  I 
them  felt ;  but  is  often  obscure,  mysterious,  interrupted  in  its 
giving  of  outer  detail." — Buskin,  Modern  Painters,  vol.  ii.  pp.  j 
157,  158. 

II.  t.  EABLTER  MEANINGS. 
TJn do  —  preach,  expound. 

"Tho  Nychodemus  to  hym  [Christ]  come 
At  one  tyrne  by  nyjtc, 

To  lerny ; 

And  he  ondede  hym  cristendom." 
cir.  1320.     W.  de  Shoreham's  Poems.     Percy  Soc.  p.  79. 
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Biddings  =  commandments. 

"  In  heven  shall  dwelle  alle  cristen  men 
That  knowe  &  kepe  Goddes  byddynges  ten." 

cir.  1450.  Speculum  Xtiani.  (TV.  de  Machlin.) 

Paramour  (in  a  good  sense). 

"  To  his  moder  then  gan  he  [Christ]  say, 
'  For  this  mylke  me  muste  day, 
It  is  myn  kynde  therwith  to  play, 

My  swete  moder,  myn  paramour?  ' 
Songs  and  Carols  from  a  loth  cent.  MS.,  TVarton  Club,  1856,  p.  48. 

List  of  the  Printed  Literature  of  England  belonging  to  the 
period  1250-1526  f- 

[N.B.  Those  works  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  already  undertaken.] 
13TH  CEXTCBT. 

*Geste  of  Kyng  Home.     (Bannatyne  Club  and  Ritson's  Rom.)    By 

Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
|  •Owl  and  Nightingale.     (Percy  Society  and  Roxburghe  Club.)    By 

Mr.  Furnivall  and  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
*Havelok  the  Dane.     (Roxburghe  Club.)     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
[•Moral  Ode,  and   Satire   on  the   Monastic   Profession    (Land    of 

Cokaygne),  in  Hickes's  Thesaurus,  part  1.  pp.  222,  231.     By 

Mr.  Furnivall. 

[•Political  Songs,  temp.  Henry  HI.  and  Edward  I.     (Camden  So- 
ciety.)   By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Herford. 
(•Specimens  of  Lyric  Poetry,  temp.  Edward  I.     (Percy  Society.) 

By  Mr.  M-Ewan. 
{•The  earlier  pieces  in  Ritson's  Ancient  Songs.     By  Mr.  Harrison. 
| 'Dialogue  between  the  Soul  and  Body.    Appendix  to  Mapes's  Poem,0 

(Camden  Society),  p.  334.     By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood, 
abert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  1297-1300.    Ed.  Hearne.     By 

Mr.  H.  Coleridge, 
jverbs  of  Hendyng  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquae.      By  Mr.  H. 

Coleridge. 

The  age  of  many  of  the  Romances  cannot  be  accurately  fixed.    Some 
Poems,  &c.  are  omitted ;  but  we  believe  the  List  will  be  found, 
i  the  main,  complete  and  correct. 
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..-,.  f  Probably  both  by  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

*Legend  of  St.  Brandan.          B     ^  Q    .      \  .     ^      T  ,-, 

AT  °  •<      (Percy  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  East- 

*Life  of  Beket. 

I     wood. 

^Fragment  on  Popular  Science  from  the  Early  English  Metrical 

Lives  of  Saints,  in  '  Popular  Treatises  on  Science/  ed.  "Wright. 

By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
*Kyng  Alysaunder?     In  "Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  vol.  i.     By 

Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
*Life  of  St.  Margaret,  and  Creed  of  St.  Athanasius.     Hickes's  Thes. 

part  i.  pp.  224,  233.     By  Mr.  Furnivall. 

14iH  CENTTTBY. 

*Harrowing  of  Hell.     Edited  by  Collier  and  by  Halliwell.     By  Mr. 

Jackson. 

*Sir  Tristrem,  ed.  Scott.     By  the  Rev.  W.  L.  Bkckley. 
*The  Romances  in  "Weber's  Metrical  Romances,  except  Kyng  Alys- 
aunder.    By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Littledale. 
The  Romances  in  Ritson's  Metrical  Romances  (except  Sir  Launfal 

and  the  Erie  of  Tholous,  K.  Horn,  and  the  Knight  of  Courtesy). 
*Elegy  on  Death  of  Edward  I.,  1307,  given  in  Warton's  History  of 

English  Poetry,  vol.  i.  p.  92.  ed.  1840.     By  Mr.  Jackson. 
*Syr  Degarre.  > 

*Guy  of  Warwick. 

*Arthur  and  MerHn.      ^  (Abbotsford  Club.)     By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 
*Roland  and  Vernagu. 
*Sir  Otuel. 
*Thc   Thornton  Romances.     (Camden  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J 

Eastwood. 
*The  English  version  of  Grosthead's  Castle  of  Love.     Ed.  Halliwell 

.    By  Mr.  Weymouth.     (Also  printed  by  the  Caxton  Society.) 
Robert  of  Brunnc,  1338.     Ed.  Hearne. 
Syr  Tryamoure.  \ 

*Romance  of  Octovian.   L  (Percy  Society.)    By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major 
*The  Sevyn  Sages.          J 
*Poem  of  Times  of  Edward  II.     (Percy  Society.)     By  the  lle\\ 

T.  H.  CampbeU. 

*The  Morte  Arthure.     Ed.  Halliwell.     By  Mr.  "Weymouth. 
*Maundevile's  Voiage  and  Travaile,  1366.     Ed.  Halliwell.     ByM; 

Daldy. 
*Piers  Ploughman.     Ed.  Wright.     By  the  Rev.  L.  W.  Jeffray. 
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*The  Wyeliffite  Versions  of  the  Scriptures.  (Ed.  Madden  &  ForshalL) 
The  X.  T.  by  the  Hon.  and  Eev.  S.  Lawley,  and  the  0.  T.  hy 
the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood. 

"YTyclif  s  Two  Treatises  against  the  Friars.     (Ed.  James.) 

Wicket. 

* Three  Tracts.     (Ed.  Todd.)    By  Mr.  Jackson. 

*Chaucer.     By  Dr.  Korner. 

Gower. 

*Minot'sPoenis,temp.  Edward m.  Ed.Eitson.  BytheEev.J.Davies. 

Syr  Gawayne  and  the  Grene  Knight,  temp.  Eichard  II.  (Bannatyne 
Club.) 

•Sir  Amadas.  ]  In  Eobson's  Three  Eomances.    (Camden 

»The  Avowyng  of  Arthur.  J      Society.)    By  the  Eev.  W.  L.  Blackley. 

•William  and  the  Werwolf,  1350.  (Eoxburghe  Club.)  By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 

William  de  Shoreham,  temp.  Edward  II.     Percy  Society  (Kentish). 

•Sir  Beves  of  Hamtoun.     (Maitland  Club.)     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 

Eomance  of  the  Sowdane  of  Babyloyne,  and  Sir  Femmbras.  (Eox- 
burghe Club.) 

•The  Ajenbite  of  Inwyt,  1340.  Eoxburghe  Club  (Kentish).  By 
Mr.  Furnivall. 

John  Audelay's  Poems.     Percy  Society  (Shropshire). 

*0rfeo  and  Heurodis,  in  Laing's  Select  Eemains  of  the  Ancient 
Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland.  By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Purvey's  Eemonstrance  addressed  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1395, 

Blind  Harry  ? 

Barbour. 

The  Alliterative  Poems  in  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry, 
sect.  10.  By  Mr.  Jackson. 

[  Jlorice  and  Blanchflour,  in  Hartshorne's  Ancient  Metrical  Tales. 

I  *Alliterative  Poem  on  the  Deposition  of  Eichard  II.  (Camden  So- 
ciety.) By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood. 

|  'Dialogue  between  the  Body  and  SouL  Appendix  to  Mapes's  Poems 
(Camden  Society),  pp.  340,  346.  By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood. 

|*Sir  Penny.     Ibid.  p.  359.     By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood. 

[Bishop  Pecocke's  Eepressor. 

evisa's  Translation  of  Hygden's  Polycronicon,  1387.     (Caxton, 
14S2  ;  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1485.) 

ipole's  Devout  Meditacyon.     (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1507.)    To- 
gether with  the  Extracts  from  the  Pricke  of  Conscience  in  the 
Archaeologia,  vol.  xix. 
idale's  Visions  and  other  pieces.    Ed.  TurnbulL 
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*Political  Songs,  temp.   Edward  II.     (Camden  Society.)     By  the 

Rev.  J.  Eastwood. 
*Buke  of  Alexander  the  Great?     (Bannatyne  Club.)     By  Mr. 

M'Ewan. 
*Chevalere  Assigne  or  Knight  of  the  Swan.    (Roxburghe  Club.)    By 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Extracts  from  an  old  Medical  MS.  cir.  1350.     Archaeol.  vol.  xxx. 
*Various  Pieces  in  the  Percy  Reliques.     By  Mr.  Highton. 
*The  Romance  of  Lancelot  duLak.  (Maitland  Club.)  By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 
*Robert  of  Cysille.     (Halliwell's  Nugae  Poeticse.)     By  Mr.  Jackson. 
Various  Pieces  in  the  Reliquise  Antiquse. 
The  English  Documents  in  Rymer's  Foedera,  commencing  with  the 

first  which  belongs  to  the  year  1368,  in  torn.  vii. 
Trevisa's  Translation  of  Bartholomaeus  de  Glanvilla  De  Proprieta- 

tibus  Rerum.     1398.   (Wynkyn  de  Worde.  N.  D.,) 

15iH  CENTURY. 

Walton's  Boethius,  1410  ;  printed  at  Tavistock,  1525. 

Brampton's  Paraphrase  of  the  7  Penitential  Psalms,  1414.     (Percy 

Society.) 
*Poems  of  Dan  John  Lydgate.     (Percy  Society.)    By  the  Rev.  J.  R. 

Major. 
,  1420. 


King  James  I.  (of  Scotland).     The  Quair  in  Chalmer's  Poetical  Re- 

mains of  the  Scotch  Kings. 

*Coventry  Mysteries.  \  (Shakspere  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  East-! 
*Chester  Plays.  J      wood. 

*Towneley  Mysteries.     By  Mr.  Paine. 
Romance  of  Athelstan,  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiques. 
Poem  on  Freemasonry.     Ed.  Halliwell. 
*Robert  the  DevyU.     (T.  Herbert,  1798.)     By  Mr.  Paine. 
*Sir  Eger,  Sir  Grahame  and  Sir  Graysteel  in  Laing's  Early  Metrica 

Tales.     By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 

*Torrent  of  Portugal.     Ed.  Halliwell.     By  Mr.  Jackson. 
Sir  Gowther  in  Utterson's  Select  pieces  of  Early  Popular  Poetry. 
Metrical  Lives  of  Saints.    1443.    (Roxburghe  Club.) 
Chester  Mysteries.     (Surtees  Society  and  Roxburghe  Club.) 
Wyntown's  Chronicle,  1420-4. 
*  Ancient  Mysteries  from  the  Digby  MS.     (Abbotsford  Club.)    B;! 

Mr.  M'Ewan. 
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Chronicon  Yilodunense.     1420.     Ed.  Black. 
Judic-ium — a  Pageant.  ^ 

*Alliterative  Eomance  of  Alexander.  By  Mr.  M'Ewan.  (   (Roxburghe 
Gesta  Romanorum.     Old  English  version.  j      Club.) 

La  Morte  d'Arthur  (Henry  YTL). 

Metrical  life  of  St.  Katharine,  "j  InHalliwelTsContributionstoEarly 
Tale  of  Knight  and  his  Wife.     J      English  Literature. 

The  English  Books  printed  by  CAXTOX,  1468-90,  a  list  of  which  is 
given  in  Dibdin  and  Ames's  Typographical  Antiquities  of  Great 
Britain — except  the  Polycronicon,  which  belongs  to  the  14th 
Century. 

N.B. — The  TranslationsprintedbyCaxton  of  Cicero'sTreatises 
on  Old  Age  and  Friendship,  and  the  Chronicle  of  Englande, 
have  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 

The  following  accessible  reprints  of  three  of  Caxton's  works 
may  be  noticed : — 

*The  History  of  Reynard  the  Fox.     (Percy  Society.)    By 

the  Rev.  J.  R.  Major. 
The  Morte  d' Arthur.     Ed.  Southey. 
The  Game  of  The  Chesse.   (Reprint,  1855.) 
*Cuxton?s  Ovid's  Metamorphoses,  printed  from  the  MS.  by  the  Rox- 

burghe  Club.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
Dunbar's  Poems,  1470. 
'Robert  Henryson.     Moral  Fables  of  j£sop  the  Phrygian,  and  other 

Poems.     (Maitland  Club.)    By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 
Campeden's  Translation  of  Sidracke  (Henry  VI.),  printed  in  1510. 
Thomas  Chester's  Sir  Launfal  and  the  Erie  of  Tholous.     (In  Ritson's 

Metrical  Romances.) 
•Warkworth's  Chronicle.     By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge. 
•Historie  of  the  Arrival  of  Edward  IY.     (Camden  Society.)     By 

Mr.  Gibbs. 

*Boke  of  Curtasye.     (Percy  Society.)     By  the  Rev.  J.  Davies. 
Harding's  Chronicle,  1470. 
;*The   Anturs   of   Arthur   at  Tarne   "Wathelan  (Camden  Society), 

and  in  Sir  F.  Madden's  Sir  Gawayne  (Bannatyne  Club).     By 

the  Rev.  W.  L.  Blackley. 
jGolagms  and  Gawayne.  1  In    Sir  F.   Madden's    Sir 

iSir  Gawayne  and  the  Carle  of  Carlysle.  J      Gawayne. 
*Fcnn?s  Paston  Letters.     By  Mr.  Humphreys. 
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*Capgrave's  Chronicle.     By  the  Rev.  F.  Hingeston. 

Ritson's  Ancient  Songs. 

— —  Pieces  of  Ancient  Popular  Poetry. 

* — —  Robin  Hood.     By  the  Rev.  R.  F.  Littlcclale. 

Siege  of  Rouen,  in  the  Archsoologia,  vols.  xxi.  and  xxii. 

Laing's  Popular  Poetry  of  Scotland. 

Songs,  &c.     Ed.  Wright ;  published  by  Pickering. 

Wyl  Bucke's  Testament.     Ed.  Haslewood.    • 

John  Kay's  History  of  the  Sieges  of  Rhodes  (Edward  IV.),  printed 

1506. 
Norton's  Ordinall,  1477.   Printed  in  Ashmolo's  Theatrum  Chcmicum, 

Lond.  1652,  8vo.  p.  6. 

*  Various  Pieces  in  the  Percy  Reliques.     By  Mr.  Highton. 
*Ripley's  Compound  of  Alchemie,  1471.      Printed  in  1591,  and 

reprinted  in  Ashmole's  Theatrum  Chemicum,  p.  107.     By  a 

Member  of  the  Philological  Society. 

Political  Ballads  in  the  Archseologia,  vols.  xxi.  and  xxix. 
Juliana  Barnes  on  Hawking,  Hunting  and  Heraldry,  1481.     Printed 

at  St.  Albans  in  1486,  and  by  Wynkyn  do  "Worde  in  1496,  and 

elsewhere. 

Bradshaw's  Life  of  St.  Werburgh.     (Pynson,  1521.) 
Fabyan's  Chronicle,  1494. 
Kalendar  of  Shepherds.     Translated  about  1480,  printed  by  Wynkyn 

de  Worde  in  1497. 

Dives  et  Pauper — a  Dialogue.     (W.  de  W.,  1496.) 
Hawes's  Poems. — The  Passetyme  of  Plesure  is  printed  by  the  Percy 

Society. 
Walter's  Poems.     The  Stately  Tragedy  of  Guiscard  and  Sigismond. 

(Printed  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1532,  and  by  the  Roxburgho 

Club.) 

.  The  Spectacle  of  Lovers.  j  (Also     printed     by 

.  The  History  of  Titus  and  Gesippus.  J  Wynkyn  do  Wordo.) 

MedwalTs  Nature.     (Rastel,  1538.) 

*English  Chronicle,  temp.  Edward  IV.     (Camdcn  Society.)     By  Mr. 

Gibbs. 
*Cambriffi  Epitome.    Appendix  to  Mapes's  Pooms  ~\ 

(Camden  Society),  p.  349.  I E?  thc  Rcv' 

*Sir  Penny.     Ibid.  p.  361. 
*Do  Conjuge  non  Duccnda.     Ibid.  p.  295. 
Alcock'sHill  of  Perfection.  (Pynson,  1497;  Wynkyn  do  Wordo,  1497, 

1601.) 
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Hylton's  Ladder  of  Perfection.     (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1494.) 

Hylton's  Devout  Book.     (Pjnson,  1506.) 

Lives  of  the  Fathers.     (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  1495.) 

The  Doctrynall  of  Good  Servauntes.  •»    . 

The  New  Xot-browne  Mavd.  I  (^P*)*  de  Worde  and 

TheBokeoftheMaidEmlyn.  j       Perc? S    iet^> 

Songs  and  Carols  from  a  15th  Century  MS.     (Percy  Society  (part), 

and  Warton  Club  (part).) 
Early  English  Miscellanies  from  the  Porkington  MS.      (Warton 

Club.) 
*Various  Pieces  in  the  Reliquiso  Antiquoo  and  HaUiwell's  Nugse 

Poeticae.     By  Mr.  Jackson. 

The  Castell  of  Honour.     (Wynkyn  de  Worde,  ]  506.) 
Parlyament  of  Dcvylles.     (Id.  1509.) 
Historic  of  Jacob  and  his  Twelve  Sons.     (Id.  N.  D.) 


16iH  CEirruBY  TO  1525. 

Arnolde's  Chronicle.     1502. 
Barclay's  Works. 

*Sir  R.  Guylford's  Pilgrimage,  1506.  Printed  by  the  Camdcn  So- 
ciety. By  Mr.  Gibbs. 

*Sir  David  Lyndesay's  Poems.     By  Mr.  Humphreys. 
Duncane  Laider.     Quoted  in  Warton,  vol.  ii.  p.  483. 
*Skelton's  Works.     By  the  Eev.  J.  J.  Smith. 
Berners'  Translation  of  Froissart. 
Treatise  on  Husbandry.     (Pynson,  1523.) 

The  several  other  English  works,  not  previously  mentioned  in  this 
List,  printed  by  Pynson  and  Wynkyn  de  Worde  before  1525,  a 
full  account  of  which  may  be  found  in  Dibdin  and  Ames's  Ty- 
pographical Antiquities  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  ii. 

*The  Romance  of  Clariodus.    (Maitland  Club.)    By  Mr.  M'Ewan. 

Holland's  Buke  of  the  Howlat.     (Bannatyne  and  Abbotsford  Clubs.) 

Various  Pieces  in  the  Reliquiae  Antiquae. 

*Thoms's  Early  English  Romances.     By  Mr.  Price. 

*Ga\vin  Douglas's  ^Eneid.     By  the  Rev.  G.  Munford. 

The  Knight  of  Courtesy  in  Riteon's  Ancient  Rom. 

Cock  LorelTs  Bote.     (Percy  Society  and  Roxburghe  Club.) 
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List  of  Works  of  the  Second  Period  (1526-1674)  already 
undertaken. 

Adlington's  Apuleius.     (By  Mr.  Sprango.) 

Allen's  (Cardinal)  Admonition.     (By  Mr.  Furnivall.) 

Andrewes's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Hales.) 

Austin's  Meditations.     (By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Flaherty.) 

Ascham's  Works.     (By  Mr.  A.  Valentine.) 

Bacon's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Brodribb.) 

Bale's  Select  Works.    (Parker  Society.)    (By  the  Rev.  C.  Campbell.) 

Barris's  Relation  of  Cochin  China :  translated  by  R.  Ashley.     (By 

the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood.) 
Barrow's  Sermons.     (By  Mr.  J.  Lubbock.) 
Baxter's  (R.)  Catechizing.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  V.  Winter.) 

Treatise  on  Infant  Baptism.     (By  a  Lady.) 

Baxter's  (N.)  Translation  of  Calvin's  Sermons  on  Jonah.     (By  the 

Rev.  Dr.  Smith.) 

Becon's  Works.     (By  Mr.  J.  Furnivall.) 
Berners's  Golden  Boke  of  M.  Aurelius.     (By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Brome- 

head.) 

Bradford's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Hart.) 
Brende's  Quintus  Curtius.     (By  Mr.  Luff.) 
Sir  Thomas  Browne's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Roberts.) 
Bland's  Soldier's  March  to  Salvation.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood.) 
Boys's  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Flaherty.) 
Burton's  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.     (By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge.) 
Browne's  Pastorals.     (By  a  Friend.) 

Camden  Society's  Publications  : — 

Bull  of  Pope  Innocent  XIII.  ^ 

Chronicle  of  Rebellion  in  Lincolnshire. 

Kemp's  Nine  Daies  Wonder.  i  /-n  T  +\ 

Letters  of  Eminent  Men. 

Machyn's  Diary. 

Polidore  Vergil. 

Gary's  Palseologia  Chronica.     (By  Mr.  Roberts.) 
Chapman's  Iliads  of  Homer.     (By  Mr.  Bowman.) 

Hymns  of  Homer  and  Georgics  of  Hcsiod.     (By  Mr.  Lightfoot.) 

Sir  John  Cheke's  Translation  of  St.  Matthew.     (By  Mr.  Bell.) 
Coryat's  Crudities.     (By  Mr.  W.  C.  Valentine.) 
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Cotton's  Montaigne's  Essays.     (By  the  Eev.  J.  Davies.) 
Coverdale's  Works.     (By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb.) 

Xew  Testament.     (By  Mr.  Abbott.) 

Co-wley's  Works.  (By  Mr.  Jaflray.) 
Cranmer's  Works.  (By  Mr.  Hart.) 
Cromwell's  Letters  and  Speeches.  (By  Mr.  Hills.) 

Samuel  Danyel's  Poems  and  Histories.   (By  the  Kev.  W.  H.  Herford.) 

Donne's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Norman.) 

Drayton's  Polyolbion.     (By  Mr.  Eobinson.) 

Drummond  (of  Hawthornden)  Poems.     (By  the  Eev.  I.  Taylor.) 

Dekker's  Whore  of  Babylon  and  Eaven's  Almanack.     (By  the  Eev. 

J.  Eastwood.) 
Gull's  Horn  Book.     (By  Mr.  Paine.) 

Sir  T.  Elyot's  Boke  of  the  Governor.     (By  Mr.  Harrison.) 

Castle  of  Helth.     (By  Mr.  Paine.) 

Elizabeth's  (Queen)  Progresses.     (By  the  Eev.  G.  Munford.) 
Evelyn's  Diary.     (By  Mr.  J.  Lubbock.) 

Erasmus  on  ye  Comune  Crede.     (By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood.)     Queen 
Katherine  Parr's  Translation. 

Farindon's  Sermons.     (By  the  Eev.  S.  Prince.) 

Feltham's  Eesolves.     (By  the  Eev.  C.  Campbell.) 

Fenton's  Historic  of  Guicciardine.     (By  the  Eev.  E.  Hooper.) 

Florio's  Montaigne.     (By  the  Eev.  W.  H.  Herford.) 

Fuller's  Works.     (By  the  Eev.  J".  J.  S.  Perowne.) 

Fairfax's  Tasso.     (By  the  Eev.  A.  Barrett.) 

Fox's  Martyrs,  vol.  iii.  ed.  1684.     (By  the  Eev.  I.  Taylor.) 

,  pp.  674-874.  ed.  1563.     (By  the  Eev.  Dr.  Maitland.) 

Gataker's  Discussion  on  Transubstantiation.     (By  the  Eev.  W.  E. 

Bailey.) 

Gayton's  Festivous  Notes  on  Don  Quixote.     (By  Mrs.  Toogood.) 
Gerarde's  Herbal.     (By  the  Eev.  W.  C.  Bromehead.) 
Gest's  (Bp.)  Treatise  against  the  Privie  Masse.  ")  (By  the  Eev. 

Hoole  Pardon  of  Eome  graxinted  by  divers  Popes.  )   J.  T.  Toye.) 

Golding's  Ovid's  Metamorphoses.     (By  Mr.  Hotten.) 

Calvin's  Sermons  on  Deuteronomy.     (By  Mr.  Gregg.) 

Gueuara's  Epistles :  translated  by  Hellowes.     (By  Mr.  Hills.) 
Grimald's  Cicero  de  Officiis.     (By  the  Earl  of  EUesmere.) 
Greene's  Tracts  and  Dramatic  Works.     (By  the  Eev.  «T.  Eastwood.) 
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A.  Harsnet's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Norman.) 

Hacket's  Life  of  Archbishop  "Williams.     (By  the  Kev.  J.  Davics.) 

Hacket's  Sermons.     (By  the  Eev.  L.  P.  Mercier.) 

Hall's  Ten  Books  of  Homer.     (By  the  Rev.  C.  Adams.) 

Hall's  Satires.     (By  Mr.  Napier.) 

Hakluyt's  Voyages.     (By  Mr.  Vaux.) 

Harvey's  (Gabriel)  Works.     (By  Mr.  Sprange.) 

Haward's  Eutropius.     (By  Mr.  Paine.) 

Holland's  Ammianus  Marcellinus.     (By  Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock.) 

Livy.     (By  Mr.  R.  B.  Peacock.) 

Plutarch.     (By  Mr.  J.  Clark.) 

Pliny.     (By  Mr.  Kennedy.) 

Suetonius.     (By  the  Rev.  H.  H.  Holden.) 

Camden.     (By  Mr.  Woodward.) 

Cyropasdia.     (By  Lord  R.  Montagu.) 

Harington's  Ariosto's  Orlando  Furioso.     (By  Prof.  G.  L.  Craik.) 

Metamorphosis  of  Ajax.     (By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge.) 

Holinshed's  Chronicles.     (By  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Church.) 
Holme's  (Randle)  Academy  of  Arms.     (By  Mr.  Bidlake.) 
Howell's  Londinopolis.     (By  the  Rev.  W.  Denton.) 
Howell's  Letters.     (By  Mr.  Hills.) 

Heylyn's  Historical  and  Miscellaneous  Tracts.     (By  Mr.  Wilks.) 
Sir  M.  Hale's  Contemplations.     (By  the  Rev.  G.  Munford.) 
Herbert's  (Lord)  Life  of  Himself.     (By  Mr.  D.  Stewart.) 

History  of  Henry  YIII.     (By  Mr.  D.  Stewart.) 

Hooker's  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  T.  R.  O'Flaherty.) 

Jackson's  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  S.  Prince.) 

Jewel  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Thessalonians,  and  Sacraments.     (By 

Mr.  Jaffiray.) 
James  I.'s  (King)  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Grosart.) 

King  Charles  I.'s  Declaration  against  the  Tumults  in  Scotland.     (By 

Mr.  Roberts.) 
King  Charles  I.'s  other  Works.     (By  Mr.  Fitch.) 

Lambard's  Eirenarcha.     (By  Mr.  JafFray.) 

.  Perambulation  of  Kent.     (By  the  Rev.  E.  Gillctt.) 

Langley's  Polidore  Vergil.     (By  Mr.  Gregg.) 
Latiincr'a  Sermons.    (By  the  Rev.  A,  Starkey.) 
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Liturgies  temp.  Ed.  VI.  and  Eliz.     (Parker  Society.)    (By  the  Rev. 

W.  C.  Plenderleath.) 
Lovelace's  Poems.     (By  Mr.  Hicks.) 
Lyly's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Paine.) 

Marlowe's  Plays.     (By  Mr.  T.  Key.) 

—  Ovid.     (By  Mr.  W.  C.  Valentine.) 
Martin  Marprelate  Tracts.     (By  a  Lady.) 
Marston's  Dramatic  Works.     (By  Mr.  E.  Peacock.) 

Satires.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Lawrell.) 

Increase  Mather's  Remarkable  Providences.     (By  Mr.  E.  Peacock.) 

Mayne's  Lucian.     (By  Mr.  Garnett.) 

Henry  More'a  Mystery  of  Iniquity.    (By  the  Dean  of  Westminster.) 

Antidote  against  Atheism.     (By  Mr.  Reilly.) 

Milton's  Prose  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  W.  C.  Plenderleath.) 
Sir  T.  More's  English  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  Newton  Price.) 

Nashe's  Tracts.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood.) 

Nurwyry's  Translation  of  Ben  Goria's  History  of  the  Jews.     (By 

the  Earl  of  Ellesmere.) 
North's  Examen.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Murray.) 

Overbury's  Works.     (By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb.) 
Ogilby's  Virgil.     (By  Mr.  Kent.) 
Roads.     (By  Lord  Lyttelton.) 

Peacham's  Complete  Gentleman.     (By  a  Member  of  the  Philological 

Society.) 

Peele's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Paine.) 
Pepys's  Diary.     (By  Mr.  E.  A.  Warren.) 
Phaier's  Virgil.     (By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Selwyn.) 
Pilkington's  Works.     (By  Mr.  M'Ewan.) 

Quarles's  Emblems.     (By  a  Lady.) 

Enchiridion.     (By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge.) 

Feast  for  Worms. 

Sion's  Sonnets  and  Elegies. 

-  Job  Militant.  ^  (By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith.) 

Samson. 

Hadassa. 
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(By  the  Eev. 
J.Eastwood.) 


Ralegh's  History  of  the  World.     (By  the  Rev.  E.  Venables.) 

Discovery  of  Guiana.     (By  Mr.  Lushington.) 

Reynolds  (P.)  on  the  Passions.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Toye.) 
Ridley's  Works.     (By  Mr.  M'Ewan.) 

Rogers's  Naaman  the  Syrian.     (By  the  Dean  of  Westminster.) 
Ryves's  Poor  Yicar's  Plea  for  Tithes.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood.) 

Sanderson's  Sermons.     (By  Mr.  Norman.) 
Shakspere  Society's  Publications : — 

Devise  to  entertain  Her  Majesty  at  Harfield,  &c.   "^ 

Dekker's  Patient  Grissil. 

Ford's  Honor  Triumphant, 

Linea  Vitse. 

John  a  Kent  and  John  a  Camber. 

Lodge's  Defence  of  Stage  Plays. 

Alarum  against  Usurers. 

Forbonius  and  Prisceria. 

A.  Munday's  Works. 

Norton's  Gorboduc,  or  Ferrex  and  Porrex. 

Request  and  Suite  of  a  True-hearted  Englishman. 

Tarleton's  Jests. 

News  out  of  Purgatorie. 

Udal's  Roister  Doister. 

View  of  Sundry  Examples. 
Shelton's  Don  Quixote.     (By  Mr.  Harvey.) 
Sidney's  Arcadia.     (By  a  Friend.) 

Bishop  Miles  Smyth's  Sermons.     (By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maitland.) 
Henry  Smith's  Sermons.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Smith.) 
Smith's  (Captain  J.)  History  of  Virginia.     (By  Mr.  11.  Ellis.) 
Speed's  Historic  of  Great  Britain.     (By  Mr.  Roberts.) 
Spenser's  Faery  Queene.     (By  Mr.  Hart.) 

.     Other  Poems.     (By  Mr.  Langley.) 

Prose  Works.     (By  Mr.  J.  G.  Smith.) 

Stanihurst's  Description  of  Ireland.     (By  Mr.  Adair.) 

Stubbes's  Anatomic  of  Abuses.     (By  Mr.  Caylcy.) 

State  Papers  temp.  Henry  VIII.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Smith.) 

Statutes  of  the  Realm  temp.  Henry  VII.,  VIII.     (By  the  Rev.  W. 

Denton.) 

Strype's  Memorials.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  Toye.) 
Surrey's  Poems.     (By  a  Friend.) 
Stowe's  Summarie  of  English  Chronicles.   (By  the  Rev.  J.  Eastwood.) 
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Suckling's  Poems.     (By  the  Eev.  J.  Taylor.) 
Sylvester's  Dubartas.     (By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge.) 

Taylor's  Sermons.     (By  the  Eev.  A.  Barrett.) 

Liberty  of  Prophesying.     (By  the  Rev.  A.  Barrett.) 

Ductor  Dubitantium.     (By  the  Eev.  A.  Taylor.) 

Holy  Living  and  Dying.     (By  the  Eev.  J.  Fernie.) 

Great  Exemplar.     (By  the  Eev.  T.  K.  Abbott.) 

Remaining  Works.     (By  the  Eev.  C.  P.  Eden.) 

Tillotson's  Works.     (By  Mr.  Hart.) 

Thomas's  Aspect  of  Italic.     (By  the  Eev.  R.  Owen.) 

Tyndall's  New  Testament.     (By  the  Rev.  T.  K.  Abbott.) 

TyndalTs  Works.     (By  Dr.  W.  W.  Webb.) 

Tusser's  Poems.     (By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood.) 

Udal's  Translation  of  Erasmus's  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament. 
(By  the  Eev.  J.  Eastwood.) 

Watson's  Polybius.     (By  Mr.  H.  Coleridge.) 
Webster's  Plays.     (By  Mr.  Hazlitt.) 
Wylson's  Demosthenes.     (By  Mr.  Bagster.) 


WOEKS  OF  THE  TmBD  PERIOD  (1674-1858)  A1BEADT 

Annual  Register  1758-1788.     (By  Mr.  Lothair  Bucher.) 
Burke's  Works.     (By  Mr.  William  Rossiter.) 
Ruskin's  Modern  Painters.     (By  a  Lady.) 
Tennyson's  Works.     (By  the  Rev.  J.  Murray.) 
S.  T.  Coleridge's  Works.     (By  a  Lady.) 

The  Committee  beg  to  acknowledge  the  following  presents  to  the 
Society  for  their  use : — 

From  Beriah  Botfield,  Esq.,  M.P.,  &c.     Old  English  Version  of  the 

Gesta  Romanorum,  and  Ajenbite  of  Inwyt. 
From  Dr.  Guest,  Master  of  Gains  College,  Cambridge.     His  History 

of  English  Rhythms. 
From  Dr.  Macbride,  Principal  of  Magdalen  Hall,  Oxford.    Wyclif's 

Bible,  4  vols. 
From  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.  (through  T.  Wright,  Esq.)     A  Yolume  of 

early  Vocabularies. 


The  following  works  and  authors  are  specially  recommended  for 
examination,  those  which  come  early  on  the  list  being  at  present  of 
the  most  importance.  In  the  case  of  voluminous  works,  a  single 
volume  or  a  single  treatise  can  be  taken.  The  list,  however,  is  not 
intended  in  any  way  as  a  limitation  on  the  discretion  of  collectors, 
nor  does  it  in  any  way  pretend  to  exhaust  the  catalogue  even  of 
important  works. 


Fox's  Martyrs  (except  pp.  674- 
874,  ed.  1563,  and  vol:  iii.  ed. 
1684). 

The  English  Translations  (printed 
in  the  16th  century)  of  Bullin- 
ger's  and  Calvin's  Latin  Works 
(except  Calvin  on  Deutero- 
nomy and  Jonah). 

Stowe's  Annals. 

Hall's  Chronicle. 

The  State  Papers. 

Topsell's  Works. 

Mirror  for  Magistrates. 

Speed's  Theatre  of  Great  Britain. 

Stowe's  Survey  of  London. 

Goldinge's  Cassar. 

Paleario  (on  the  Benefit  of 

Christ's  Death). 

Chapman's  Plays. 

Purchas's  Pilgrims. 

North's  Plutarch. 

Bishop  Hall's  Works. 

Sir  T.  Elyot's  Works  (except  the 
Boke  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Castle  of  Helth). 

Drayton's  Poems  (except  the 
Poly-olbion). 

King  James  I.'s  Progresses,  by 
Nichols. 

State  Trials  of  the  16th  and  17th 
Centuries,  given  in  Howell,  &c. 

Drant's  Horace, 


Burton's   Debates  of  the  Long 

Parliament. 
The  Strafford  Papers. 
Rastall's  Chronicle. 
Dokker's  Works  (except  the  pieces 

mentioned  in  the  previous  list). 
John  Heywood's  Works. 
Thomas  Heywood's  Works. 
Fifth's  Works. 
Fitzherbert  on  Husbandry. 
Warner's  Albion. 
Lodge's  Novels. 
Norden's  Surveys. 
Heylyn's    Works    (except    the 

Tracts). 
Fairfax's  Bulk  and  Selvedge  of 

the  World. 
Shad  well' s  Plays. 
Courtenay's  (Earl  of  Devonshire) 

Translation  of  Paleario  on  the 

Benefit  of  Christ's  Death. 
Fabian  Wither's  Works. 
Walter  Lynne's  Works. 
Gascoignc's  Poems. 
Bishop  Mountague's  Works. 
Dean  SutclifFe's  Works. 
King   Solomon's    Portraiture  of 

Old  Ago. 
The  Statutes  of  the  Kcalm,  in 

the     Record     Commissioners' 

Edition  (except  temp.  Henry 

VII.,  YIIL). 
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The  Parker  Society's  Publications 
(excepting  those  already  en- 
gaged). 

Any  Translations  of  Greek  or 
Latin  Authors,  printed  or  made 
before  1600. 

Paynter's  Boccaccio. 

George  Withers  Works. 

Baxter's  (R.)  Works  (except  the 
Catechizing  and  Treatise  on 
Infant  Baptism). 

Gataker's  Works  (except  the 
Treatise  on  Transubstantia- 
tion). 


Barrow's  Works  (except  the 
Sermons). 

Southwell's  Works. 

Ben  Jonson. 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher. 

Massinger. 

Ford. 

Shirley's  Plays. 

Quarles's  Works  (except  the 
pieces  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
vious list). 

Vaughan's  Poems. 

Annual  Register  from  1788. 
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l\ow  reaay,  six  volumes  arc,  L^iotn,  Bettered,  rnce  .t,o. 

THE   PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY 

FOR  THE  YEARS  1842—1853. 

THE  circulation  of  these  Volumes  has  until  recently  been  limited 
to  the  Members  of  the  Society :  the  Six  Volumes  were  issued 
during  the  years  1842  to  1853,  at  a  cost  to  the  Members  of 
TWELVE  GUINEAS.  The  Council  of  the  Society  having  been 
enabled  to  complete  a  limited  number  of  sets  by  reprinting  a  por- 
tion, have  now  issued  the  sets  at  the  reduced  price  of  THREE 
POUNDS. 


ALSO 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1854,  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1855,  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1856,  One  Guinea. 

In  course  of  Publication. 

The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1857,  One  Guinea. 
The  Philological  Society's  Transactions,  1858. 

TO  BE  HAD  OF 

BERLIN :  A.  ASHER  AND  CO. 

LONDON :  TRUBNER  AND  CO.,  60  PATERNOSTER  ROW 

BELL  AND  DALDY,  186  FLEET  STREET. 

CAMBRIDGE  :  DEIGHTON,  BELL  AND  CO. 


PHILOLOGICAL     SOCIETY. 

(AT  THE  ROOMS  OF  THE  ROYAL  ASTRONOMICAL  SOCIETY, 
SOMERSET  HOUSE,  LONDON,  W.C.) 


COUNCIL,    1858-9. 

President. 
THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S. 

Vice-Presidents. 

THE  RIGHT  REV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  LONDON. 
THE  RIGHT  HON.  LORD  LYTTELTON. 

EDWIN  GUEST,  ESQ.,  LL.D.,  Master  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge. 
H.  H.  WILSON,  ESQ.,  Professor  of  Sanskrit,  Oxford. 

Ordinary  Members  of  Council. 


THEODORE  AUFRECHT,  ESQ. 
CAMPBELL  CLARKE,  ESQ. 
P.  J.  CHABOT,  ESQ. 
HERBERT  COLERIDGE,  ESQ. 
THE  REV.  JOHN  DAVIES. 
SIR  JOHN  F.  DAVIS,  BART. 
E.  B.  EASTWICK,  ESQ. 
THEODORE  GOLDSTUCKER,  ESQ. 
THE  REV.  DR.  IIAWTREY. 
J.  POWER  HICKS,  ESQ. 


JAMES  KENNEDY,  ESQ. 

R.  GORDON  LATHAM,  ESQ. 

THE  REV.  N.  LINWOOD. 

HENRY  MALDEN,  ESQ. 

THE  REV.  J.  J.  S.  PEROWNE. 

FRANCIS  PULSZKY,  ESQ. 

THE  REV.  ARTHUR  P.  STANLEY. 

WHITLEY  STOKES,  ESQ. 

THE  VERY  REV.  DEAN  TRENCH. 

THOMAS  WATTS,  ESQ. 


Treasurer.— HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  ESQ. 

Honorary  Secretaries. 
T.  HEWITT  KEY,  ESQ.  |  FRED.  J.  FURNIVALL,  ESQ. 


Extracts  from  the  Philological  Society's  Rules. 

"  The  Philological  Society  is  formed  for  the  investigation  of  the  Structure,  the 
Affinities,  and  the  History  of  Languages ;  and  the  Philological  Illustration  of  the 
Classical  Writers  of  Greece  and  Rome. 

"  Each  Member  shall  pay  two  guineas  on  his  election,  one  guinea  as  entrance-fee 
and  one  guinea  for  his  first  year's  contribution.  The  Annual  Subscription  shall 
become  due  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  Any  Member  may  compound  for 
his  contributions  by  the  payment  of  Ten  Guineas,  exclusive  of  his  entrance-fee." 

Members  are  entitled  to  two  copies  of  all  Papers  issued  by  the  Society,  and  to  at- 
tend, and  introduce  a  friend  to,  the  Meetings  of  the  Society  on  the  second  and  fourth 
Thursdays  in  every  month,  from  November  to  June.  Applications  for  admission 
should  be  made  to  either  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries  (Professor  Key,  48  Caindcu 
Street,  N.W.,  F.  J.  Furnivall,  Esq.,  3  Old  Square,  Lincoln's  Inn,  W.C.),  or  to  the 
Assistant-Secretary,  John  Williams,  Esq.,  at  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society,  Somer- 
set House,  London. 


CANONES    LEXICOGRAPHICI; 


OR 


RULES   TO    BE   OBSERVED    IN    EDITING   THE 
NEW  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY 


OF  THE 


PHILOLOGICAL    SOCIETY, 


i'REPARED  BY  A  CoMMITTEE  OF  THE  SOCIETY.  CONSISTING  uF  THJr. 
FOLLOWING  GENTLEMEN  :— 

THE  VERY  REV.  THE  DEAN  OF  WESTMINSTER. 
THEODORE  GOLDSTUCKER,  ESQ. 
THOMAS  HEWITT  KEY.  ESQ. 
THOMAS  WATTS.  ESQ. 
HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  ESQ. 
FREDERICK  JAMES  FURNIVALL,  ESQ. 
FRANCIS  PrLSZKY,  ESQ. 
HERBERT  COLERIDGE.  ESQ.,- — 

At  two  Meetings,  held  Dec.  12,  1859,  and  Jan.  16,  1860;  and 
revised  by  the  Society  at  three  Meetings,  held  April  12  and  26.  and 
Mav  12,  1860. 


CANONES  LEXICOGRAPHICI. 


PRELIMINARY. 

This  Dictionary  shall  record,  under  certain  limitations,  the 
existence  of  every  word  in  the  language  for  which  sufficient 
authority,  whether  printed  or  oral,  can  be  adduced,  shall  in- 
vestigate its  history  and  derivation,  and  shall  determine,  as  far 
as  possible,  fully  and  precisely,  its  several  meanings  and  its 
appropriate  usage,  illustrated  by  quotations. 

GENERAL  ARRANGEMENT. 

I.  The  Dictionary  shall  consist  of  Three  Parts. 

PART  I.  A  Dictionary  of  all  the  words  in  the  language  not 

included  in  Part  II.     This  part,  for  brevity's  sake,  will 

be  hereafter  referred  to  as  the  '  Main  Dictionary/ 

PART  II.  A  Vocabulary  of  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms. 

A  Vocabulary  of  Proper  Names  of  Persons  and 

Places. 
PART  III.  An  Etymological  Appendix. 

Each  of  these  Parts  shall  be  arranged  Alphabetically. 

PART  I. 

Words  to  be  admitted  in  the  Main  Dictionary. 

A.  Simple  or  Uncompounded  Words. 

I.  Under  this  head  are  included  the  following  specialties, 


in  addition  to  what  may  be  termed  the  ordinary  words  of 
the  language : — 

a.  Obsolete  Words. 

(3.  Provincial  and  Local  Words,  where  their  existence  can 
be  vouched  for  by  any  creditable  authority. 

y.  Derivatives  of  Proper  Names. 

1.  Those  which  have  passed  into  a  clearly  secondary  sense,  as 
'  mercurial,'  '  jovial,'  '  epicure,'  &c. 

2.  All  such  other  derivatives  of  Proper  Names,  whether  sub- 
stantives, adjectives,  verbs,  or  adverbs,  as  the  Editor  shall  in 
his  discretion  deem  worthy  of  insertion,  either  by  reason  of 
their  manifesting  symptoms  of  a  transition  to  a  secondary 
sense,  or  of  their  common  use,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the 
language. 

8.  Technical  and  Scientific  Words. 

1.  Those  which  have. passed  out  of  their  peculiar  province  into 
general  use. 

2.  Such  as  are  found  in  works  of  general  literature,  as  opposed 
to  purely  technical  or  scientific  treatises. 

All  others  will  be  found  in  the  Vocabulary  of  Technical  and 
Scientific  Words. 

e.  Slang  Words  and  Phrases,  wherever  they  do  not  consist 
of  mere  contortions  of  language,  and  where  the  fact  of  their 
existence  can  be  vouched  for  by  some  creditable  authority. 

£.  Americanisms  and  Colonialisms,  which  shall  be  admitted 
on  the  same  terms  as  our  own  words. 

i).  Irregular  Comparatives,  Superlatives,  Preterites,  Past 
Participles,  Plurals,  and  Cases,  which  shall  be  given  with  a 
simple  cross-reference  to  the  adjective,  verb,  noun,  or  pronoun 
to  which  they  belong,  and  under  which  their  peculiarities  will 
be  fully  discussed.  The  insertion  or  rejection  of  Participial 
Adjectives  and  Substantives  shall  in  each  case  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Editor. 

II.  All  words  shall  be  entered  under  their  modern  forms ; 
but  in  cases  where  the  obsolete  form  diverges  so  much  from 


that  now  in  use  as  not  readily  to  lead  to  recognition,  it  shall 
be  treated  as  a  separate  word,  and  a  cross-reference  given. 

This  rule  shall  apply  also  to  those  words  of  which  the 
orthography  is  still  fluctuating,  as  ' ethereal/  'economy/ 
'  eyrie/  '  eyot/  the  first  two  of  which  are  still  sometimes  spelt 
with  the  diphthong,  while  the  latter  two  each  boast  a  couple 
of  variations,  which  are  really  equally  popular :  viz.,  '  aery/ 
'  ayrie ' ;  '  ait/  and  '  ayot.'  The  Editor  shall  decide  in  such 
cases  the  form  to  which  he  will  give  the  preference,  stating  at 
the  same  time  any  peculiar  reasons  (where  such  exist)  which 
may  have  influenced  his  choice. 

III.  The  Arrangement  of  each  Article  shall  be  as  follows : — 

a.  The  Word  to  be  explained. 

/5.  The  Pronunciation  and  Accent  shall  be  marked;  and 
any  changes  which  the  former  may  have  undergone  shall  be 
briefly  pointed  out. 

7.  The  Various  Forms  assumed  by  the  word,  and  its  prin- 
cipal grammatical  inflexions  in  various  ages  and  works,  with 
references,  but  not  quotations  in  extenso.  These  inflexions 
will  ordinarily  be — 

In  Verbs — the  Preterite  and  Past  Participle. 

In  Adjectives — the  Comparative  and  Superlative. 

In  Xouns — the  Plural. 

In  Pronouns — the  Cases  differing  from  the  Nominative  Singular. 

S.  The  Etymon  of  the  word,  so  far  as  its  immediate  relation 
to  the  latter  is  concerned.  Thus,  for  '  Joiner '  shall  be  given 
1  Etym.jom';  for  'Jointly/  'Etym. joint ';  for  'Join/  'Etym. 
Fr.  joindre/ 

N.B. — Whether  the  word  represent  a  primitive  base  in 
English,  as  go,  or  whether  its  immediate  etymon  be  not  an 
absolute  one,  there  shall  be  added  after  it  that  radical  form 
or  primitive  base  under  which  the  whole  family  of  the  word 
will  be  found  and  discussed  in  the  Etymological  Appendix ; 
and  such  radical  form  or  primitive  base  shall  be  given  in  a 
different  type.  (See  Part  III.  p.  9.) 


Thus,  the  Etym.  of  go  shall  be  given  in  this  manner — 
<  Etym.  GA' ;  that  of  join— '  Etym.  Fr.  '  joindre/  see  YUG ' ; 
that  of  conjunction — 'Etym.  Lat.  ' conjunctio/  see  YUG/ 

Therefore  whenever  the  Etymon  of  a  word  does  not  appear 
in  such  type,  the  reader  will  know  that  a  further  degree  of 
the  Etymon  will  be  found  under  the  word  given  as  the  imme- 
diate Etymon ;  e.  g.  he  will  not  stop  at  the  Etymon  '  Joint ' 
of  ( Jointly/  because  it  will  not  have  been  printed  in  the  pecu- 
liar type. 

e.  The  Cognate  Forms  in  kindred  languages. 

By  such  forms  are  meant,  first,  those  which  can  be  com- 
pared with  the  word  given  as  well  with  regard  to  the  base 
as  to  the  affix,  and  if  the  English  form  has,  besides,  a  prefix, 
as  to  the  prefix ;  and,  secondly,  those  in  which  the  affinity 
does  not  extend  beyond  the  base.  Thus,  with  '  Cow'  shall 
be  compared  Sanscr.  go,  Greek  fiov,  Lat.  bov,  O.N.  ko,  Russ. 
kua,  Germ,  kuh,  &c. ;  with  '  Horn '  Goth,  haurn,  Germ. 
horn}  O.N.  Swed.  Dan.  horn,  Lat.  cornu,  Sanscr.  s'r'inaa,  and, 
in  brackets,  Greek  Kep-ar,  where  the  base  only  is  akin 
to  that  of  ' Horn' 

f.  The  Meanings,  deduced  logically  from  the  Etymology, 
and  so  arranged  as  to  show  the  common  thread  or  threads 
which  unite  them  together.     The  meanings  are  to  be  num- 
bered, so  as  to  correspond  with  the  quotations  below  them. 

Under  this  head,  it  is  intended  to  give  : — 

1.  The  Grammatical  Name  of  the  particular  word,  as  a 
part  of  speech. 

2.  The  Definition. 

3.  The  Synonyms  or  Quasi-synonyms  of  the  word,  such  as 
Fatherly,  Fatherlike,  &c.,  for  Paternal,  &c.,  with  the  view  of 
showing,  by  contrast,  the  minuter  shades  of  difference,  which, 
to  a  native,  at  once  distinguish  them  from  each  other,  and 
determine  the  appropriateness  of  their  employment  in  each 
particular  case,  or,  in  one  word,  of  '  desynonymizing '  them. 

4.  The  Character  of  each  word,  and  of  each  meaning  of 
each  word,  denoted  by  appropriate  marks.  These  will  include — 

i.  Marks  of  age  and  currency,  as  (obs.)  obsolete,  (arch.) 
archaic,  &c. 


ii.  Marks  of  rhetorical  value,  as  (poet.)  poetical,  (fam.) 
familiar,  ice. 

in.  Technical  Marks,  as  (leg.)  legal,  (her.)  heraldic,  (chem.) 
chemical,  &c. 

Where  a  word,  admissible  into  the  Main  Dictionary,  has 
besides  its  ordinary  sense  another  of  a  technical  nature, 
which,  if  it  were  the  only  one,  would  exclude  it,  the  technical 
sense  or  senses  shall  be  added  for  the  sake  of  completeness. 
Thus,  for  example,  Proper  is  a  word  which  must  appear  in 
every  English  Dictionary  on  its  own  merits ;  but  it  has  also  a 
technical  sense  in  heraldry,  which  should  be  added  to  any 
account  of  its  meanings. 

i).  The  Constructions,  modern  and  obsolete,  numbered  as 
before,  so  as  to  refer  to  the  quotations,  with  parallels  from 
other  modern  languages,  wherever  such  can  be  fairly  adduced. 

6.  Any  peculiar  Idiomatic  and  Proverbial  Phrases,  num- 
bered or  not,  according  as  references  only  or  full  quotations 
are  adduced  in  support  of  them. 

i.  The  Quotations,  numbered  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
references ;  dated,  and  chronologically  arranged. 

IV.  Wherever  the  Etymology  of  a  word  requires  a  discus- 
sion to  support  the  view  advanced  under  III.  8,  or  is  wholly 
uncertain,  such  discussion  shall  be  introduced  at  the  end  of 
the  article, — '  8 '  being  reserved  for  the  simple  exhibition  of 
results  which  may  be  considered  certain,  or  at  least  highly 
probable,  and  which  must  necessarily  be  exhibited  there  in 
order  to  furnish  a  logical  origin  for  the  further  developments 
contained  in  '  e.' 

B.  Compounded  Words. 

Only  permanent  compounds  shall  be  admitted.  By  perma- 
nent compounds  are  meant  such  compound  words  as  cannot 
be  dissolved  into  their  component  parts  without  either  losing 
a  value  they  have  only  as  compounds,  or  without  offending 
against  the  common  use  which  has  made  them  legitimate. 
Thus  '  greenhorn/  '  blackbird,'  are  not  equivalents  of  '  a  green 
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horn/  '  a  black  bird ' ;  nor  would  it  be  usual  to  talk  of  a 
'  quake  of  the  earth/  a  '  screen  from  the  fire/  instead  of 
'  earthquake/  '  firescreen/ 

PART  II. 

This  Part  shall  consist  of — 

1.  A  Vocabulary  of  Technical  and  Scientific  Terms. 
Every  Technical  and  Scientific  Term,  whether  it  has  already 

been  given  in  the  Main  Dictionary  or  not,  shall  be  included 
here  in  alphabetical  order,  with  a  line  or  two  of  explanation 
in  the  shortest  possible  form,  and  a  reference  to  the  best 
treatise  known,  where  fuller  information  may  be  found. 

2.  A  list  of  Proper  Names,  in  which  shall  be  included — 

«.  All  Christian  names  used  by  Englishmen,  with  their 
abbreviations. 

/3.  All  Surnames  now  or  at  any  time  significant  in  English, 
or  which,  though  of  foreign  origin,  have  been  modified  in 
English. 

7.  1,  all  Geographical  names  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  and 
2,  all  such  foreign  names  as  have  assumed  in  English  a  form 
different  from  that  which  they  bear  in  their  own  country : 
e.  g.,  1,  London ;  2,  Germany,  Leghorn,  Spain,  Bavaria,  &c., 
but  not  France,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c. 

3.  Where  possible,  such  remarks  as  may  be  required  to 
explain  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  Terms  and  Names 
shall  be  given. 

PART  III. 

The  Etymological  Appendix  shall  contain — 

1.  The  Roots  and  Primitive  Bases,  which  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  words  of  the  Main  Dictionary. 

By  '  primitive  bases'  are  understood  all  forms  which  repre- 
sent the  last  origin  that  can  be  assigned  to  a  word,  although 


such  a  form  may  not  permit  us  to  look  upon  it  as  a  real  root. 
Thus  '  ALL*  shall  be  deemed  a  '  primitive  base/  because  the 
Dictionary  may  not  be  able  to  assign  a  more  primitive  origin 
to  the  word  '  all/  although  the  cognate  Sanscr.  sarva  places  it 
beyond  doubt,  that  a  more  primitive  form  must  have  been 
the  radical  one. 

Under  each  radical  or  primitive  base  its  linguistic  family  shall 
be  given,  comprising  its  derivatives  as  occurring  in  the  Main 
Dictionary:  e.ff.GA. — '  go/  '  gone/  '  cow,'  &c.;  '  by-gone/  &c.; 

or  YUG 

(French  joindre)  yoke  (Latin  junctio — conjunctio) 

* 

join  (joint)  junction — conjunction 

• 
• 
• 

join-er  joint 

joint-ly  &c. 

And  where  the  same  family  of  derivatives  may  admit  of 
being  referred  to  two  or  more  varying  forms  of  the  same 
Radical,  each  of  which  may  be  deemed  sufficiently  plausible 
to  merit  insertion,  the  full  discussion  in  the  Appendix  shall 
be  given  under  that  form  which  comes  earliest  in  alpha- 
betical order,  the  others  being  connected  with  this  by  means 
of  cross-references ;  and  the  references  to  the  Appendix  in  the 
Main  Dictionary  shall  be  determined  accordingly. 

2.  The  Prefixes  and  their  history. 

Under  '  Prefixes'  are  understood  not  merely  those  com- 
monly considered  as  such  at  the  present  day,  but  also  those 
beginnings  of  words  which  can  be  proved  to  have  borne  that 
character  at  any  antecedent  epoch.  Thus  the  initial '  B '  of 
'  brow/  and  '  Ne*  of  'nest,7  are  really  prefixes,  as  is  shown 
in  the  one  case  by  a  comparison  of  the  Sanscr.  bhrit,  lit. 
'  growing  round' ;  and  in  the  other,  by  the  kindred  Sanscr. 
nicFa,  lit.  '  a  place  to  sit  in.'  This  latter  class  of  cases,  how- 
ever, will  be  distinguished  by  an  asterisk,  or  some  other  ap- 
propriate mark. 

3.  The  Affixes  and  their  history. 

If  an  affix  extends  over  a  whole  class  of  words  which  can 
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be  determined  grammatically,  not  all  the  words  which  are 
formed  with  it,  but  merely  some  instances,  shall  be  given  in 
order  to  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  affix,  together  with  such 
remarks  as  may  be  desirable.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  the  affixes 
-er,  -ing,  -ed,  which  may  be  regularly  employed  in  the  for- 
mation of  derivatives,  or  in  that  of  the  affix  -ed,  which  may 
always  (theoretically  at  least)  be  appended  to  a  compound 
formation  consisting,  for  instance,  of  an  adjective  succeeded 
by  a  noun,  only  the  general  rule  and  a  few  instances  shall 
be  given.  But  under  the  affix  -y,  all  the  words  formed 
with  it  shall  be  enumerated,  since  its  application  is  restricted 
to  words  which  do  not  come  under  a  general  grammatical 
category. 

4.  The  history  of  the  Compounds. 

The  Main  Dictionary  will,  by  its  alphabetical  arrangement, 
show  at  once  the  groups  of  admissible  compounds  which 
commence  with  a  given  word;  and  this  department  of  the 
Appendix  is  intended  to  furnish  a  similar  conspectus  of  those 
which  agree  in  their  terminations.  Thus  there  will  be  given  in 
the  Main  Dictionary  Hornbeam,  Hornblende,  Hornblower,  &c. ; 
in  the  Appendix,  under  the  same  heading  would  be  collected 
Greenhorn,  Hartshorn,  Shoeinghorn,  Shorthorn,  &c. 


A  word  or  two  of  explanation  may  fitly  be  added  here,  to 
prevent  any  misconception  on  the  part  of  those  who  have 
become  contributors  to  the  Dictionary.  It  will  not  escape 
observation  that  the  scope  of  the  work,  as  denned  by  the 
foregoing  canons,  is  considerably  more  extensive  than  what 
might  have  been  expected  from  our  Prospectus  or  from  the 
Dean  of  Westminster's  Essay,  on  which  that  Prospectus  pro- 
fessed to  be  founded, — several  subjects  being  included  under 
the  Canons,  which  are  either  directly  or  inferentially  excluded 
by  the  Essay.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  reply  to  any  charge 
of  inconsistency  brought  against  us  on  this  head,  that  the 
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rules  of  the  Essay  were  never  intended  to  be  regarded  as  final 
and  unalterable ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  these  inconsistencies 
are  more  apparent  than  real.  The  additional  subjects  are 
all,  with  one  exception,  relegated  to  the  2nd  and  3rd 
Parts  of  the  work,  which  will  be  entirely  separate  from  the 
Main  Dictionary,  and  will  not  in  any  respect  interfere  with 
its  arrangement.  The  Main  Dictionary,  taken  by  itself,  will 
be  found  to  be  in  almost  perfect  accordance  with  the  original 
plan ;  the  expansion  of  that  plan  by  the  addition  of  the  2nd 
and  3rd  Parts  has  been  necessitated  by  the  consideration 
that  such  a  work  as  the  present  ought  not  to  go  forth  to  the 
public  incomplete  in  any  respect,  or  wanting  in  any  kind  of 
information  which  has  been  found  by  experience  to  be  more 
conveniently  furnished  by  a  dictionary  than  by  any  other 
style  of  book.  The  one  exception  alluded  to  is  that  concern- 
ing Provincialisms,  which  are  here  admitted  into  the  Main 
Dictionary.  We  might,  of  course,  have  dealt  with  them  in  a 
separate  Part,  as  we  have  done  in  the  case  of  Scientific  and 
Technical  Terms ;  but  it  was  soon  seen  that  such  a  separa- 
tion would  deprive  them  of  half  their  value  for  philological 
purposes ;  and  as  the  claims  of  Philology,  in  such  a  work 
as  this,  must  be  looked  upon  as  paramount  to  all  others,  we 
have  resolved  to  give  them  place  in  the  pages  of  the  Main 
Dictionary,  whether  furnished  or  not  with  the  otherwise  in- 
dispensable passport  of  a  quotation. 

In  other  cases,  such  as  those  of  Slang  Words  and  Proper 
Xames,  where  both  Essay  and  Prospectus  are  silent,  we  have 
considered  ourselves  free  to  decide  upon  their  claims,  and 
have  accordingly  introduced  them  under  certain  restrictions. 
And  we  believe  that  the  more  matured  scheme  which  we 
have  embodied  in  these  canons  is  far  more  likely  in  the 
end  to  prove  satisfactory  to  the  public,  than  one  which,  by  a 
too  strict  adherence  to  theoretical  propriety,  would  render 
the  work  useless  to  a  large  class  of  readers,  whom  it  is  most 
desirable  to  interest  in  its  success. 
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Professor  KEY.  On  the  Latin  verb  mitt  ere, 
its  Origin  and  Affinities ;  and  generally  on 
Verbs  signifying  '  to  go '  in  the  Indo-Euro- 

K  pean  Family. 

HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.  On  Roots 
mutually  connected  by  reference  to  the 

ff  term  Zigzag. 

h  ANNA  GCRNEY.  List  of  Norfolk  Words  col- 
lected by. 

jDr.  \VILHELM  BLEEK.     On  the  Languages 

|     of  Western  and  Southern  Africa. 

|Dr.  CARL  ABEL.     On  the  Coptic  Language. 

^HEN-SLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,   Esq.     On   False 

I     Etymologies. 

|WiLLiAM  RIDLEY,  Esq.     On  the  Kamilaroi 
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Professor  KEY.  On  the  Derivation  and 
Meaning  of  the  Latin  verb  usurpare. 

HENSLEIGH  WEDGWOOD,  Esq.  English  Ety- 
mologies. 
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THOMAS  WATTS,  Esq.  On  the  late  Exten- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  Language  and  Lite- 
rature. 
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GETS'    WIT    AND    HUMOUR.      Selected  by  W.   H. 

WILLS,  and  illustrated  with  more  than  One  Hundred  Engravings, 
from  Drawings  by  CHARLES  BEXXETT  and  GEORGE  H.  THOMAS. 
Crown  4to.  Ornamental  cloth,  11.  Is.  Antique  morocco  elegant, 
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THE  PROMISES  OF  JESUS  CHRIST.  Illuminated 
by  ALBERT  H.  WARREX,  and  dedicated  by  permission  to  H.  R.  H.  the  Princess 
Alice.  Small  4to.  Ornamental  cloth,  15s.  Antique  morocco  elegant,  I/.  Is. 

^AKESPEARE'S  "  TEMPEST."  With  Illustrations  by  BIRKET 
FOSTER,  GUSTAVE  DORE,  FREDERICK  SKILL,  ALFRED  SLADER,  and  GCSTAVE 
JAXET.  Crown  4to.  Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6J.  Antique  morocco  elegant,  II.  Is. 

HANDSOMELY    ILLUSTRATED    EDITION     OF    MRS. 

GATTY'S  "PARABLES  FROM  NATURE";  with  Notes  on  the  Natural 
History.  Designs  by  W.  HOLMAX  HUNT,  OTTO  SFECKTER,  C.  W.  COPE,  R.  A., 
E.  WARREN,  W.  MILLAIS,  H.  CALDEROX,  and  G.  THOMAS.  8vo.  Ornamental 
cloth,  10s.  6d.  Antique  morocco  elegant,  ll.  Is. 
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ANDERSEN'S  TALES  FOR  CHILDREN.  Translated  by  A. 
WEHKERT.  With  One  Hundred  and  Five  Illustrations  by  E.  H.  WEHNERT,  and 
others.  Imperial  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd. 

SEA-KINGS  AND  NAVAL  HEROES.     A  Book  for  Boys.     By 

J.  G.  EDGAR,  Author  of  "  Boyhood  of  Great  Men."  With  Illustrations  by  C.  K. 
JOHNSON  and  C.  KEENE.  Engraved  by  H.  HARRAL.  Fcap.  8vo.  5*. 

THE  BOY'S  BOOK  OF  BALLADS.  With  Sixteen  large  Illus- 
trations by  JOHN  GILBERT,  and  Ornaments  by  HARRT  ROGERS.  Imperial  16mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE    CHILDREN'S    PICTURE-BOOK    OF    SCRIPTURE 

PARABLES  AND  BIBLE  MIRACLES.  By.  the  Rev.  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE, 
M.A.  With  Thirty-two  large  Illustrations  by  HENRY  WARREN.  Super  royal 
16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  5s.  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  7s.  6d.  [Shurtly. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE-BOOK  OF  BIBLE  MIRACLES. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A.  With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations  by 
HENRY  WARREN.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d.  Coloured,  with 
gilt  edges,  3s.  6rf.  [Shortly. 

THE   CHILDREN'S    PICTURE-BOOK   OF   THE   LIFE   OF 

JOSEPH,  IN  SIMPLE  LANGUAGE.  With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations  by 
HENRY  WARREN.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6rf.  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  &d. 

THE   LIFE   OF   MARTIN   LUTHER,    IN   SHORT   WORDS. 

By  SARAH  CROMPTON,  Author  of  "  The  Life  of  Columbus."  Crown  8vo.  Is. 
Cloth,  Is.  6rf. 

LEGENDS  AND  LYRICS.      Second  Series.      By  A.  A.  PROCTER. 

Fcap.  5s.     Morocco,  10s.  f>d.  [Shortly. 

A  CENTURY  OF  SONNETS  ON  SACRED  SUBJECTS.     An 

Offering  for  the  Altar  of  the  Christian's  Closet.  By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  EXTOH. 
16mo.  2s. 
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THE  MANSE  OF  MASTLAND.  Sketches,  Serious  and  Humoron* 
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by  THOMAS  KEIGHTLEY,  M.  A.     Post  8vo.     9*. 

HALCYON:  or  Rod-Fishing  in  Clear  Waters.     By  HENRY  WADE 

Secretary  to  the  Weardale  Angling  Association.     With  Coloured  representation 
of  the  principal  Flies,  and  other  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  [Shortly 

LIFE'S  PROBLEMS.  Second  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged, 
Fcap.  5s.  [Shortly 

A  HAND-BOOK  OF  MOTTOES  BORNE  BY  THE  NOBILITY 

GENTRY,  CITIES,  PUBLIC  COMPANIES,  ETC.     Translated  and  111 u strata 
with  Notes  and  Quotations,  by  C.  N.  ELVIN,  M.A.     Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

ATHENE  CANTABRIGIENSES.  By  C.  H.  and  THOMSO. 
COOPER.  8vo.  Vol.  II.  [Shortly 
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THE  LIFE  AND  TIMES  OF  AONIO  PALEARIO  ;  or,  a  His- 
tory  of  the  Italian  Reformers  in  the  Sixteenth  Century.  Illustrated  by  several 
Original  Letters  and  unedited  Documents.  By  M.  YOUNG.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  12s. 

MASTER  WAGE'S  CHRONICLE  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OF 

ENGLAND.  Translated  from  the  Norman  by  SIR  ALEXANDER  MALET.  BART., 
H.  B.  M.  Plenipotentiary,  Frankfort.  With  Photograph  Illustrations  of  the 
Bayeaux  Tapestry.  Medium  4to.  Half-bound,  Roxburgh  Morocco,  21.  2s. 

THE  COTTON,  FLAX,  AND  OTHER  CHIEF  FIBRE-YIELD- 
ING PLANTS  OF  INDIA;  with  a  coloured  Map  of  the  Country,  several  Ori- 
ginal Illustrations  of  the  Native  Fibrous  Plants,  and  many  important  Statistical 
Tables.  By  J.  FOKBES  WATSON,  A.M.,  M.D.,  Reporter  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment on  the  Products  of  India.  Royal  8vo.  [Shortly. 

DAILY  READINGS  FOR  A  YEAR,  on  the  Life  of  Our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ.  By  the  Rev.  PETER  YOUNG,  M.A.  Curate  of  Darting- 
ton,  Devon.  Second  Edition,  improved.  2  vols.  Crown  8vo.  I/.  Is.  Antique 
calf,  ll.  16s.  Morocco,  Hayday,  2/.  2s. 

A  COMMENTARY  ON  THE  GOSPELS  for  the  Sundays  and 
other  Holy  Days  of  the  Christian  Year.  By  the  Rev.  W.  DEXTON.  A.M.,  Wor- 
cester College,  Oxford,  aiid  Incumbent  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Cripplegate.  Advent 
to  Easter.  8vo.  15s. 

THE    SECOND   ADAM,  AND    THE  NEW  BIRTH;    or,  the 

Doctrine  of  Baptism  as  contained  in  Holy  Scripture.  By  the  Rev  M.  F.  SADLER, 
M.A.  Vicar  of  Bridgewater,  Author  of"  The  Sacrament  of  Responsibility."  Se- 
cond Edition,  greatly  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  WISDOM  OF  THE  SON  OF  DAVID;  an  Exposition  of 
the  First  Nine  Chapters  of  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

A  HISTORY  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  from  the 
Accession  of  James  II.  to  the  Rise  of  the  Bangorian  Controversy  in  1717 .  By  the 
Rev.  T.  DEBARY,  M.A.  8vo.  14s. 

SCRIPTURE  REVELATIONS  CONCERNING  THE  RE- 
SULTS OF  ADAM'S  DISOBEDIENCE.  Fcap.  8vo.  7s.  6rf. 

A  TREATISE  ON  METAPHYSICS  IN  CONNEXION  WITH 

REVEALED  RELIGION.     By  the  Rev.  J.  H.  MacMahon.     Svo.     14s. 

THE  SUFFICIENCY  OF  CHRIST.  Sermons  preached  during 
the  Reading  Lenten  Mission  of  1860.  With  an  Introduction  by  T.  V.  FOSBERY, 
M.A.,  Vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Reading.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  &d. 

FOUR  SERMONS  on  the  "  Comfortable  Words"  in  the  Office  for 
the  Holy  Communion.  By  ALEXANDER  GOALEN,  B.A.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s. 

THE  PRODIGAL  SON.  Sermons  by  W.  R.  CLARK,  M.A.,  Vicar 
of  Taunton,  S.  Mary  Magdalene.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  6rf. 

AIDS  TO  PASTORAL  VISITATION,  selected  and  arranged  by 
the  Rev.  H.  B.  BROWSING,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  George,  Stamford,  and  Chaplain 
of  the  Borough  Gaol.  Svo.  5s. 

LIGHTS  OF  THE  MORNING:  or,  Meditations  for  every  Day  in 
the  Year.  From  the  Germau  of  FREDERIC  ARNDT.  With  a  Preface  by  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  MAGEE,  D.D.  Advent  to  Whitsuntide.  Fcap.  Svo.  5s. 

FORMS  OF  PRAYER  ADAPTED  TO  EACH  DAY  OF  THE 

WEEK.  For  use  in  Families  or  Households.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN  JEBB,  D.D., 
Prebendary  of  Hereford  and  Rector  of  Peterstow.  Svo.  2s.  Cloth,  2s.  6ct. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  SERMONS   AND  REMAINS ;  with  Me- 

moir,  by  the  Rev.  E.  STEERE,  LL.D.  [Shortly. 

BACON'S   ADVANCEMENT   OF  LEARNING.     Edited,  with 

short  Notes,  by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  KITCHIN,  M.A.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  [Shortly^ 
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JUbratp  of  Cnsitst)  221orrt)te£, 

A  Series  of  reprints  of  the  best  Authors  carefully  edited  and  collated  with  the  Early 
Copies,  and  handsomely  printed  by  Whittingham,  in  Octavo. 

OWER'S  CONFESSIO  AMANTIS,  with  Life  by  DR. 
PACLI  and  a  Glossary.  3  vols.  2/.  2s.  Antique  calf,*  31.  6s. 
Only  a  limited  number  of  Copies  printed. 

This  important  work  is  so  scarce  that  it  can  seldom  be  met  with  even  in 
large  libraries.    It  is  wanting  in  nearly  every  collection  of  English  Poetry. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION;  with  Ana- 
lytical Index,  by  the  Kev.  EDWARD  STEERE,  LL.D.  12s.  Autique  calf,  11.  Is. 

"  The  present  edition  has  been  furnished  with  an  Index  of  the  Texts  of  Scripture  quoled,  and 
an  Index  of  Words  and  Things  considerably  fuller  than  any  hitherto  published.  These  and  the 
cartfnlniss  of  the  typography  are  small  things  in  themselves  perhaps,  but  he  who  values 
Hntler  at  his  true  worth,  will  value  any  assistance  in  reading  and  referring  to  him." 

Editor's  Preface. 

BISHOP   JEREMY   TAYLOR'S    RULE    AND    EXERCISES 

OF  HOLY  LIVING  AND  DYING.    2  vols.    I/.  Is.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco, 

2/.2s. 

HERBERT'S  POEMS  AND  REMAINS ;  with  S.  T.  COLERIDGE'S 
Notes,  and  Life  by  IZAAK  WALTON.  Revised,  with  additional  Notes,  by  Mr.  J. 
YEOWELL.  2  vols.  11.  Is.  Antique  calf,  or  morocco.  21.  2s. 

SPENSER'S  COMPLETE  WORKS;  with  Life,  Notes,  and  Glos- 
sary, by  JOHN  PAYNE  COLLIER,  Esq.,  F.S. A.  [  Shortly. 

Uniform  with  the  above. 
THE  PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE.     By  ISAAC 

TAYLOR,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  Logic  in  Theology,"  "  Ultimate  Civilization,  &c." 
New  Edition.     10s.  6d.     Antique  calf,  21s. 


C6e  aiDine  (EDition  of  r&e  TBritfefc  Poets. 

The  Publishers  have  been  induced,  by  the  scarcity  and  increasing  value  of  this 
admired  Series  of  the  Poets,  to  prepare  a  New  Edition,  very  carefully  corrected,  and 
improved  by  such  additions  as  recent  literary  research  has  placed  within  their  reach. 

The  general  principle  of  Editing  which  has  been  adopted  is  to  give  the  entire  Poemt 
of  each  author  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Edition  which  received  his  final  n-i-ixion,  to  prefix  a 
Memoir,  and  to  udd  such  notes  as  may  be  necessary  to  elucidate  the  sense  of  obsolete  words  or 
explain  obscure  alluswns.  Each  author  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  competent  editor 
specially  acquainted  with  the  literature  and  bibliography  of  the  period. 

Externally  this  new  edition  will  resemble  the  former,  but  with  some  improvements. 
It  will  be  elegantly  printed  by  Whittingham,  on  toned  paper  manufactured  expressly 
for  it ;  and  a  highly-finished  portrait  of  each  author  will  be  given.  The  Volumes  will 
be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

The  Aldine  Edition  of  the  British  Poets  has  hitherto  been  the  favourite  Series  with 
the  admirers  of  choice  books,  and  every  effort  will  be  made  to  increase  its  claims  as  a 
comprehensive  and  faithful  mirror  of  the  poetic  genius  of  the  nation. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS. 


KENSIDE'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Memoir  by 
the  Rev.  A.  DYCE,  and  additional  Letters,  carefully  revised,  5*. 
Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  6<f. 

COLLINS'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir  and  Notes  by  W. 
MOT  THOMAS,  Esq.     3s.  6d.     Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  8*.  6d. 

•GRAY'S  POETICAL    WORKS,  with   Notes  and  Memoir  by  the 
Rev.  JOHN  MITFORD.     5s.     Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  Qd. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  A.  DYCE.  5s. 

Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  6<f. 

YOUNG'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  JOHN  MITFORD,  and 
additional  Poems.  2  vols.  10*.  Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  I/.  Is. 

KIRKE  WHITE'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir  by  SIR  H.  NICOLAS,  and 

additional  Notes.     Carefully  revised.     5s.     Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  &d. 

THOMSON'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir  by  SIR  H.  NICOLAS,  and  addi- 
tional Poems;  the  whole  very  carefully  revised,  and  the  Memoir  annotated  by 
PETEU  CCNNISGHAII,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  2  vols.  [Shortly. 

DRYDEN'S  POETICAL  WORKS,  with  Memoir  by  the  REV. 
R.  HOOPER,  F.S  A.  Carefully  revised.  [In  the  press. 

COWPER'S    POETICAL    WORKS,   including   his  Translations. 

Edited,  with  Memoir, by  JOHK  BRUCE, Esq.,  F.S.A.  [Preparing. 

PARNELL'S  POEMS,  with  Memoir,  edited  by  BoLTONCoRNEY,Esq., 

M.R.S.L.  [Preparing. 

POPE'S    POETICAL  WORKS,  with   Memoir,   edited   by  W.  J. 

THOMS,  Esq.,  F.S.A.  [Preparing. 

Uniform  with  the  Aldine  Edition  of  the  Poets. 

R.S.W.SINGER'S  New  Edition  of  SHAKESPEARE'S 
DRAMATIC  WORKS.  The  Test  carefully  revised,  with  Notes. 
The  Life  of  the  Poet  and  a  Critical  Essay  on  each  Play  by  W.  W. 
LLOTD,  Esq.,  M.R.S.L.  In  10  vols.,  price  6s.  each.  Calf,  51.  5*. 
Morocco,  St.  6s. 

Large  Paper  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  4/.  10*.     Calf,  61.  16s.  6<f.     Morocco,  8/.  8s. 

"  Mr.  Singer  lias  produced  a  text,  the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  surpassed  in  th«  present 
state  of  antiquarian  and  philological  knowledge." — Daily  Airjc*. 

THE  WORKS  OF  GRAY,  edited  by  the  REV.  JOHN-  MITFORD. 
With  his  Correspondence  with  Mr.  Chute  and  others,  Journal  kept  at  Rome,  Cri- 
ticism on  the  Sculptures,  &c.  New  Edition.  5  vols.  It.  5t. 

THE  TEMPLE  AND  OTHER  POEMS.     By  GEORGE  HERBERT, 

with  Coleridge's  Notes.     New  Edition.     5*.    Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  10s.  6<f. 

VAUGHANS  SACRED  POEMS  AND  PIOUS  EJACULA- 
TIONS, with  Memoir  by  the  Rev.  H.  F.  LTTE.  New  Edition.  5s.  Antique  calf,  or 
morocco,  10s.  Gd.  Large  Paper,  7s.  6rf.  Antique  calf,  14s.  Antique  morocco,  15s. 

"  Preserving  all  the  piety  of  George  Herbert,  they  have  less  of  his  qnaint  and  fantastic 
tarns,  witk  a  inacli  larger  infusion  of  poetic  feeling  and  expression." — Lyte. 

BISHOP  JEREMY  TAYLOR'S  RULE  AND  EXERCISES  OF 

HOLY  LIVING  AND  HOLY  DYING.  2s.  6J.  each.  Flexible  morocco,  6*.  6d. 
each.  Antique  calf,  7s.  6d.  each.  Also  in  one  volume,  5«.  Antique  calf,  or 
morocco,  10s.  6rf. 

BISHOP  BUTLER'S  ANALOGY  OF  RELIGION;   with  Ana- 

lytical  Introduction  and  copious  Index,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  STEERE.  6s.  Antique 
calf,  1  Is.  6d. 
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BACON'S  ESSAYS  ;  or,  Counsels  Civil  and  Moral,  with  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Ancients.  With  References  and  Notes  by  S.  W.  SINGER,  F.  S.  A.  5s. 
Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  10s.  Gd. 

BACON'S  NOVUM  ORGANUM.  Newly  translated,  with  short 
Notes,  by  the  EEV.  ANDREW  JOHNSON,  M.  A.  6s.  Antique  calf,  11s.  Gd. 

LOCKE  ON  THE  CONDUCT  OF  THE  HUMAN  UNDER-. 

STANDING;  edited  by  BoLTONCoRNEY,EsQ.,M.R.S.L.  3s.  6rf.  Ant.calf,8s.  Gd. 
"  I  cannot  think  any  parent  or  instructor  justified  in  neglecting  to  pnt  this  little  treatise  into 
the  hands  of  a  boy  about  the  time  when  the  reasoning  faculties  become  developed." — IlaUain. 

ULTIMATE  CIVILIZATION.     By  ISAAC  TAYLOR,  Esq.     6s. 

LOGIC  IN  THEOLOGY,  AND  OTHER  ESSAYS.  By  ISAAC 
TAYLOR,  ESQ.  6s. 

THE  PHYSICAL  THEORY  OF  ANOTHER  LIFE.     By  ISAAC 

TAYLOR,  ESQ.,  Author  of  the  "  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm,"  "  Restoration 
of  Belief,"  &c.     New  Edition.     6s.     Antique  calf,  lls.  6d. 


!R.    RICHARDSON'S    NEW     DICTIONARY     OF 

THE  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE.      Combining  Explanation  with 
Etymology,  and  copiously  illustrated  by  Quotations  from  the  best 
authorities.      New  Edition,   with  a  Supplement  containing   addi- 
tional  Words  and   further   Illustrations.      In   Two   Vols.      4to. 
4/.  14s.  Gd.   Half  bound  in  russia,  51.  15*.  Gd.     Russia,  6/.  12s. 
The  WORDS — with  those  of  the  same  Family — are  traced  to  their  Origin. 
The  EXPLANATIONS  are  deduced  from  the  Primitive  Meaning  through  the 
various  Usages. 

The  QUOTATIONS  are  arranged  Chronologically,  from  the  Earliest  Period  to 
the  Present  Time. 

%*  The  Supplement  separately,  4to.  12s. 

AN  8vo.  EDITION,  without  the  Quotations,  15s.     Half-russia,  20s.      Russia,  24s. 

"  It  is  an  admirable  addition  to  our  Lexicography,  supplying  a  great  desideratum, a«  exhibit- 
ing the  biography  of  each  word — its  birth,  parentage  and  education,  the  changes  that  have  be- 
fallen it,  the  coirpany  it  has  kept,  and  the  connexions  it  has  formed — by  rich  series  of  quota- 
tions, all  in  chronological  order.  Thi ;  is  such  a  Dictionary  as  perhaps  no  other  language  could 
ever  boast." — Quarterly  Review. 

DR.  RICHARDSON  ON  THE  STUDY  OF  LANGUAGE:   an 

Exposition  of  Home  Tooke's  Diversions  of  Purley.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  Gd. 


THENCE  CANTABRIGIENSES.     By  C.  H.  COOPER, 

F.S.A.,  and  THOMPSON  COOPER.     Volume  I.  1500—1585.     8vo. 
18s.     [Vol.  II.  shortly.] 

This  work,  in  illustration  of  the  biography  of  notable  and  emi- 
nent men  who  have  been  members  of  the  University  of  Cambridge^ 
comprehends  notices  of: — 1.  Authors.  2.  Cardinals, archbishops,  bishops,  abbots, 
heads  of  religious  houses,  and  other  church  dignitaries.  3.  Statesmen,  diplo- 
matists, military  and  naval  commanders.  4.  Judges  and  eminent  practitioners 
of  the  civil  or  common  law.  5.  Sufferers  for  religious  or  political  opinions. 
6.  Persons  distinguished  for  success  in  tuition.  7.  Eminent  physicians  and 
medical  practitioners.  8.  Artists,  musicians,  and  heralds.  9.  Heads  of  colli-gos, 
professors,  and  principal  officers  of  the  university.  10.  Benefactors  to  the  uni- 
versity and  colleges,  or  to  the  public  at  large. 


HE  HOME  LIFE  OF  ENGLISH  LADIES  IN  THE 
SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY.  By  the  Author  of  "  Magdalen 
Stafford."  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

THE  ROMANCE  AND  ITS  HERO.    By  the  Author 

of "  Magdalen  Stafford."    2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     12*. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS. 


MAGDALEN  STAFFORD.     A  Tale.     Fcap.  8vo.     5*. 
MAUD  BIXGLEY.    By  FREDERICK  GRAHAM.  2  vols.  Fcap.  8vo.  12*. 
THE  WAYFARERS;  or,  Toil  and  Rest.  By  Mrs.  LATHAM.  Fcap.  5*. 
CLAUDE  DE  YESCI:  or,  the  Lost  Inheritance.    2  vols.    Fcap.    9s. 

THE  GEM  OF  THORNEY  ISLAND  ;  or,  The  Historical  Associa- 
tions of  Westminster  Abbey.  By  the  Rev.  J.  Ridgway,  M.A.  Vice  Principal  of 
the  Xorth  London  Collegiate  School.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  6d. 

THREE  MONTHS'  REST  AT  PAU,in  the  Winter  and  Spring  of 
1859.  By  JOHX  ALTEATD  WITTITTEHLT.  Crown  8vo.  Ts.  6d, 

RUSSIA :  its  Reforms,  Political  and  Social,  Progress,  and  Present 
State.  By  a  Recent  Traveller.  Post  8vo.  3*.  €rf. 

BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  WoODROOFFE. 

SHADES    OF   CHARACTER;    or,  the  Infant  Pilgrim.     Seventh 

Edition.     2  vols.  12  mo.     12s. 

MICHAEL  KEMP,  the  Happy  Fanner's  Lad.  8th  Edit.  12mo.  4s. 
A  SEQUEL  TO  MICHAEL  KEMP.  New  Edit.  12mo.  Qs.6d. 
COTTAGE  DIALOGUES  ;  or,  Characters  and  Scenes  in  Rural 

Life.     Nae  Edition.     12mo.      45.  6d. 

MRS.  ALFRED  GATTY'S  POPULAR  WORKS. 

"  We  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  highest  class  of  juvenile 
fiction,  were  we  to  omit,  as  particularly  worthy  of  attention  at 
this  season,  the  whole  series  of  Mrs.  Gattv's  admirable  books. 
They  are  quite  sui  generis,  and  deserve  the  widest  possible  cir- 
culation ." — Literary  Churchman. 

(ARABLES  FROM  NATURE;  with  Notes  on  the 
Natural  History.  Illustrated  by  W.  HOLMAX  HCXT.  OTTO  SPECK- 
TER,  C.  W.  COPE,  R.A.,  E.  WARDEN*,  W.  MILLAIS,  H.  CALDERON, 
and  GEOKGE  THOMAS.  8vo.  Ornamental  cloth,  10s.  6d.  Antique 
morocco  elegant,  II.  It. 

PARABLES  FROM  NATURE.    16mo.  with  Illustra- 
tions. Eighth  Edition.   3s.  6d.   Separately  :  First  Series,  Is.  6d. ;  Second  Series,  2*. 

WORLDS  NOT  REALIZED.     16mo.     Second  Edition.     2». 
PROYERBS  ILLUSTRATED.  16mo.  with  Illustrations.  ZrdEdit.  Is. 

%*   These  little  icorks  hare  been  found  useful  for  Sunday   reading  in  the  family 
circle,  and  to  be  both  instructive  and  interesting  to  school  children. 

AUNT  JUDY'S   TALES.     Illustrated  by  CLARA  S.  LANE.    Second 

Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

THE  HUMAN  FACE  DIVINE,  and  other  Tales.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  C.  S.  Lane.  Fcap.  8vo.  3*.  6d. 

THE  FAIRY  GODMOTHERS,  and  other  Tales.  With  Frontis- 
piece. Tltird  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

LEGENDARY  TALES.  With  Illustrations  by  PHIZ.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 
THE  POOR  INCUMBENT.  Fcap.Svo.  Sewed,  L?.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 

THE  CHIDREN'S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  GOOD  AND  GREAT 

MEN.  Written  expressly  for  Young  People,  and  Illustrated  with  Fifty  large 
Engravings.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  With  Coloured  Illustra- 
tions, 9'. 
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THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  HIS- 
TORY, written  expressly  for  Young  People,  and  Illustrated  with  Sixty  large  En- 
gravings by  Modern  Artists.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  With 
Coloured  Illustrations,  9s. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  BIBLE  PICTURE  BOOK.  Written  ex- 
pressly  for  Young  People,  by  the  Author  of"  Historical  Tales,"  and  Illustrated  with 
Eighty  large  Engravings  by  Modern  Artists.  Third  Edition.  Super  royal  I6mo. 
Cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s.  With  Coloured  Illustrations,  9s. 

THE    CHILDREN'S     PICTURE    BOOK    OF    SCRIPTURE 

PARABLES.  Written  in  Simple  Language,  by  the  Rev.  <T.  EKSKINK  CLAR.KE. 
With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6rf. 
Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  6rf. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  PICTURE  BOOK  OF  BIBLE  MI- 
RACLES. By  the  Rev.  J.  ERSKINE  CLARKE,  M.A.  With  Sixteen  large  Illus- 
trations by  HENRY  WARREN.  Super  royal  IGmo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 
Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3.?.  6d.  [Shortly. 

THE    CHILDREN'S     PICTURE     BOOK    OF    SCRIPTURE 

PARABLES  AND  BIBLE  MIRACLES  in  1  vol.  Cloth,  red  edges,  5s. 
Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  7s.  Gd.  [Shortly. 

THE   CHILDREN'S   BUNYAN'S    PILGRIM'S   PROGRESS. 

With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  New  Edition.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  red 
edges,  2s.  6c/.  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

THE  CHILDREN'S  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH,  written  in  Simple  Lan- 
guage. With  Sixteen  large  Illustrations.  Super  royal  16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges, 
2s.  6d.  Coloured,  with  gilt  edges,  3s.  &d. 

THE  LIFE  OF  CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS,  in  Short  Words. 
By  SARAH  CROMPTON.  Crown  8  vo.  2s.  &d.  Also  an  Edition  for  Schools,  Is. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER,  in  Short  Words.      By  the 

same  Author.     Crown  8vo.     Is.  &d.     Stiff  cover,  Is. 

NURSERY  TALES.  By  MRS.  MOTHERLY.  With  Illustrations  by 
C.  S.  LANE.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  &d.  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

NURSERY  POETRY.  By  MRS.  MOTHERLY.  With  Eight  Illus- 
trations by  C.  S.  LANE.  Imperial  16mo.  2s.  6rf.  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  3s.  6d. 

VERY  LITTLE   TALES  FOR  VERY    LITTLE   CHILDREN. 

In  single  Syllables  of  Four  and  Five  letters.  Illustrated.  Wth  Edition.  2  vols. 
16mo.  Is.  6d.  each. 

PROGRESSIVE    TALES    FOR    LITTLE    CHILDREN.      In 

words  of  One  and  Two  Syllables.  Forming  the  Sequel  to  "  Very  Little  Tales  for 
Very  Little  Children."  Illustrated.  New  Edilinn.  2  vols.  16mo.  Is.  Gd.  each. 

THE  WHITE  LADY  AND  UNDINE.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  the  Hon.  C.  L.  LYTTELTON,  with  numerous  Illustrations.  Fcap.  8vo. 
5s  Or,  separately,  2.v.  6d.  each. 

VOICES  FROM  THE  GREENWOOD.  Adapted  from  the  Ori- 
ginal. By  LADY  MAXWELL  WALLACE.  With  Illustrations.  Imperial  IGmo.  2s.  6d. 

PRINCESS  ILSE  :  a  Legend,  translated  from  the  German.    By  LADY 

MAXWELL  WALLACE.     With  Illustrations.     Imperial  IGmo.     2s.  6d. 

A  POETRY  BOOK  FOR  CHILDREN.  Illustrated  with  Thirty- 
seven  highly  finished  Engravings,  by  C.  W.  COPK,  R.  A.,  HELMSLEY,  PALMER, 
SKILL,  THOMAS,  and  WEIR.  New  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

A  POETRY  BOOK  FOR  SCHOOLS,  with  37  Superior  Illus- 
trations. Strongly  bound.  Crown  8vo.  Is.* 

*  This  icork  is  largdy  used  in  National  and  Primary  Schools. 


NEW  AND  STANDARD  PUBLICATIONS.  9 

POETRY  FOR  PLAY-HOURS.  By  GERDA  FAT.  With  Eight 
large  Illustrations.  Imperial  16mo.  3*.  Gd.  Coloured,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd. 

REDFIELD  ;  or  a  Visit  to  the  Country.  A  Story  for  Children.  With 
Illustrations  by  ABSOLON.  Super  royal  16mo.  2s.  Gd.  Coloured,  3s.  6d. 

RAX  A  ;  the  Story  of  a  Little  Frog.  By  a  Friend  of  the  Family. 
With  Illustrations  by  an  Amateur.  Royal  16mo.  Paper,  Is.  Cloth,  Is.  Gd. 


OTHIC  ORNAMENTS  ;  being  a  Series  of  Examples  of 
Enriched  Details  and  Accessories  of  the  Architecture  of  Great 
Britain.  Drawn  from  existing  Authorities.  By  J.  K.  COLLIXG, 
Architect.  Royal  4to.  Vol.  I.  3l.  13s.  Gd.  Vol.  II.  "9t.  16s.  Gd. 

DETAILS  OF  GOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE,  Mea- 

sured  and  Drawn  from  existing  Examples.    By  J.  K.  COLLING,  Architect.    Royal 
4to.     2  vols.     51.  5s. 

ARCHITECTURAL  STUDIES  IN  FRANCE.  By  the  RET.  J. 
L.  PETIT,  M.A.,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations  from  Drawings  by  the  Author  and 
P.  H.  DELAMOTTE.  Imp.  8vo.  21.  2s. 

REMARKS  ON  CHURCH  ARCHITECTURE.  With  Illustra- 
tions. By  the  Rev.  J.  L.  PETIT,  SI.  A.  2  vols.  8vo.  11.  Is. 

LECTURES  ON  CHURCH  BUILDING:  with  some  Practical 
Remarks  on  Bells  and  Clocks.  By  E.  B.  DENISON,  SLA.  With  Illustrations. 
Second  Edition.  Rewritten  and  enlarged.  Crown  8vo.  7*.  Gd. 

SCUDAMORE  ORGANS,  or  Practical  Hints  respecting  Organs  for 
Village  Churches  and  small  Chancels,  on  improved  principles.  By  the  Rev.  JOHN 
BARON,  M.A.,  Rector  of  Upton  Scudamore,  Wilts.  With  Designs  by  GEORGB 
EDMUND  STREET,  F.S.A.  8vo.  5s. 

MEMOIRS  OF  MUSICK.  By  the  Hon.  ROGER  NORTH,  Attorney- 
General  to  James  II.  Now  first  printed  from  the  original  SIS.,  and  edited,  with 
copious  Notes,  by  Dr.  E.  F.  RIMBAULT.  Fcap.  4to.  half  morocco,  It.  10*. 

THE  BELL;  its  Origin,  History,  and  Uses.  By  the  Rev.  ALFRED 
GATTY,  SI. A.  12mo.  3*. 

PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  INSTITUTE 

AT  NEWCASTLE,  in  1853.    With  Numerous  Engravings.    2  vols.   8vo.    21.  2s. 

CANTERBURY  IN  THE  OLDEN  TIME:  from  the  Municipal 
Archives  and  other  Sources.  By  JOHX  BRENT,  F.S.A.  With  Illustrations. 
Crown  8vo.  5*. 

HE  HARROW  CALENDAR.     The  School  Lists  from  January 
1845  to  September  1859  ;  with  a  Ilistory  of  Harrow  School,  &c.     Fcap.  8vo.    Gs. 


EGENDS   AND  LYRICS.    By  ADELAIDE  ANNE  PROC- 
TER.  5th  Edition.   Fcap.   5s.   Antique  or  best  plain  morocco,  Ws.Gd. 
Second  Series.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s.     Antique  or  best  plain  mo- 
rocco, 10s.  Gd. 

THE  LEGEND  OF  THE  GOLDEN  PRAYERS, 

AXD  OTHER  POEMS.      By  C.  F.  ALEXANDER,  Author  of  "  Slorai  Songs," 
&c.     Fcap.  8vo.  5s.     Slorocco,  10s.  Gd. 

IfERSES  FOR  HOLY  SEASONS.     By  the  same  Author.     Edited 

by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.  D.    4th  Edition.    Fcap.  3s.  Gd.  Slorocco,  8s.  Gd. 

KIGHTINGALE  VALLEY-,  a  Collection  of  the  choicest  Lyrics 

and  Short  Poems  in  the  English  Language.     Edited  by  GIKALDCS.     Fcap.  Svo. 
5s.    Antique  morocco,  10s.  Gd. 
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DAY  AND  NIGHT  SONGS   AND  THE   MUSIC  MASTER, 

A  LOVE  POEM.     By  W.  ALLINGHAM.     With  9  Illustrations.     Fcap.     6s.  Crf. 
POEMS.     By  GREVILLE  JOHN  CHESTER.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 
WILD  THYME.     By  E.  M.  MITCHELL.     Fcap.  8vo.    [Immediately. 
IO  IN  EGYPT,  and  other  Poems.    By  R.  GARNETT.    Fcap.  8vo.    5*. 
POEMS.     By  THOMAS  ASHE.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 
THE  DEFENCE  OF  GUENEVERE,  AND  OTHER  POEMS. 

By  WILLIAM  MORRIS.     Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

FOOTPATHS    BETWEEN   TWO    WORLDS,    AND    OTHER 

POEMUr    By  PATRICK  SCOTT.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

A  GARLAND   FROM    THE  PARABLES.      By   the  Rev.   W. 

EDENSOR  LITTLEWOOD,  B.  A.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  Gd. 

PASSION  WEEK:  a  Collection  of  Poetical  Pieces  on  Subjects 
suited  to  that  Holy  Season.  Compiled  by  E.  M.  TOWNSEND,  Editor  of  "  Christ- 
inas Tyde."  With  Sixteen  Illustrations  from  Albert  Durer.  Imperial  16mo. 
antique  cloth,  7s.  6</. ;  antique  morocco,  14s. 

HERBERT'S  POEMS  AND  COUNTRY  PARSON,  with  Me- 
moir by  WALTON.  Super  royal  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  3s.  6</.  Morocco,  or 
calf  antique,  7s.  &d. 

HERBERT'S  POEMS.     Super  royal  32mo.  cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

Morocco,  or  calf  antique,  6,«. 

HERBERT'S  PRIEST  TO  THE  TEMPLE,  OR  THE  COUNTRY 

PARSON.    Super  royal  32mo.  cluth,  red  edges,  2s.    Morocco,  or  antique  calf,  5s. 
DAVID  MALLET'S  POEMS.      With  Notes  and  Illustrations  by 
F.  DINSDALE,  LL.D.,  F.S.A.     New  Edition.     Post  8vo.    10s.  6d. 

PERCY'S  RELIQUES  OF  ANCIENT  ENGLISH  POETRY. 

3  vols.  sm.  8vo.     15s.     Half-bound,  18s.     Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  I/.  11s.  6d. 

ELLIS'S    SPECIMENS    OF    EARLY    ENGLISH    POETRY. 

3  vols.  sm.  8vo.     15s.     Half-bound,  18s.     Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  11.  11s.  6<f. 

BOOK  OF  ANCIENT  BALLAD  POETRY  OF  GREAT 

BRITAIN,  Historical,  Traditional  and  Romantic :  with  a  Selection  of  Modern  Imi- 
tations, and  some  Translations,  Introductory  Notes,  Glossary,  &c.  Edited  by  J .  S. 
MOORE.  New  and  Improved  Edition,  8vo.  Half-bound,  14s.  Antique  morocco,  21f. 

PRINCE  CONSORT'S  ADDRESSES  on  Dif- 
ferent Public  Occasions.  Beautifully  printed  by  Whittingham. 
4to.  10s.  6</. 

ENGRAVINGS  OF  INEDITED  OR  RARE  GREKK 

COINS,  with  Descriptions.      By  LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  C.  11.  Fox. 
Part  I.  EUROPE.     Royal  4to.     7s.  Gd. 

REPORT  OF  THE  TRIAL  AND  MARTYRDOM  OF  PIETKO 

CARNESECCHI,  sometime  Secretary  to  Pope  Clement  VII.  and  Apostolic  Pro- 
tonotary.  Transcribed  from  the  Original  MS.,  and  Edited,  with  an  English  Trans- 
lation, Facsimilies  of  Signatures,  an  Introduction,  and  Illustrative  Notes,  by 
RICHARD  GinciNGS,  B.I).,  of  Trinity  Collego,  Dublin,  Rector  and  Vicar  of 
Killcleagh,  in  the  Diocese  of  Meath.  8vo.  3s.  6rf. 
HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to 

the  End  of  the  Reign  of  George  II.,  by  HUME  and  SMOLLETT.  With  the  Continu- 
ation, to  the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria,  by  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HUGHES,  B.D.,  late 
Canon  of  Peterborough.  New  Edition,  containing  Historical  Illustrations,  Autograph*, 
and  Portraits,  copious  Notes,  and  tlie  Autfwr's  last  Corrections  and  Improvements.  Ill  18 
vols.  crown  8vo.  4s.  each. 

Vols.  I.  to  VI.  (Hume's  portion),  I/.  4s. 

Vols.  VII.  to  X.  (Smollett's  ditto),  16s. 

Vols.  XI.  to  XVIII.  (Ilughes's  ditto),  II.  12*. 
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HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND,  from  the  Accession  of  George  III.  to 
the  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria.  By  the  Rev.  T.  S.  HCGHES.  B.D.  late  Canon  of 
Peterborough.  New  Edition,  almott  entirely  re-written.  In  7  vols,  8vo.  3l.l3s.&d. 

TABLE  TALK:  being  the  Discourses  of  JOHX  SELDEN,  Esq.,  or 
his  sense  of  various  matters  of  weight  and  high  consequence,  relating  especially  to 
Religion  and  State.  32mo.  2s.  Morocco,  4s.  6d. 

CHOICE  NOTES  FROM  "  NOTES  AND  QUERIES,"  by  the 

Editor.     Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  each.     VOL.  1. — HISTORY.     VOL.  II. — FOLK  LORE. 

Similar  Volumes  illustrative  of  Biography,  Literature,  Proverbs,  Ballads,  Phi- 
lology, etc.  are  in  preparation. 
LIFE  AND  BOOKS  ;  or,  Records  of  Thought  and  Reading.    By  J. 
F.  BOTES,  M.  A.,  Author  of  "  Illustrations  to  Aeschylus  and  Sophocles."     Fcap. 
8vo.     5s.     Calf,  8s.  6d. 

LIFE'S  PROBLEMS.     2nd  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.     Fcp.  5s. 

THE  INSTITUTES  OF  JUSTINIAN;  with  the  Novel  as  to  Suc- 
cessions. Translated  by  W.  GRAPEL,  Esq.  M.A.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in 
the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  8vo.  10s.  6<i. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  ROMAN  CIVIL  LAW:  an  Introduction  to 
the  Institutes  of  Justinian.  By  W.  GRAPEL,  M.A.  Professor  of  Jurisprudence 
in  the  Presidency  College,  Calcutta.  8vo.  5s. 

PARLIAMENTARY  SHORT-HAND  (Official  System).  By 
THOMPSON  COOPER.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

This  is  the  system  universally  practised  by  the  Government  Official  Reporters.  It 
has  many  advantages  over  the  system  ordinarily  adopted,  and  has  hitherto  been 
inaccessible,  except  in  a  high-priced  volume. 

GEOLOGY  IN  THE  GARDEN:  or,  the  Fossils  in  the  Flint 
Pebbles.  With  106  Illustrations.  By  the  Rev.  HEXRT  Eley,  M. A.,  Vicar  of 
Broomfield,  Essex.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s.  Calf,  10s. 

THE  SPEAKER  AT  HOME.  Chapters  on  Public  Speaking  and 
Reading  aloud,  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  HALCOMBE,  M  A.,  and  on  the  Physiology  of 
Speech,  by  W.  H."  STONE,  M.A..  M.B.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

PROCEEDINGS   OF  THE  PHILOLOGICAL  SOCIETY,  for 

1854,_1855,  and  1856.     8vo.  21s.  each.     Ditto,  ditto,  from  1842  to  1853  inclusive. 
6  vols.  8vo.     3/. 

HINTS  TO  MAID  SERVANTS  IN  SMALL  HOUSEHOLDS, 

on  Manners,  Dress,  and  Duties.     By  MRS.  MOTHERLT.    Fcap.  8vo.     Is.  Qd. 

A  WIFE'S  HOME  DUTIES  ;  containing  Hints  to  inexperienced 
Housekeepers.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6rf. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  LITERATURE.  By  R.  ARIS  WILMOTT, 
Incumbent  of  Bear-wood.  Fifth  Edition,  enlarged.  Handsomely  printed  by 
WUITTIXGHAM.  Fcap  8vo.  5t.  Morocco,  for  presents,  10s.  6d. 


CLARK'S    INTRODUCTION    TO    HERALDRY.— Containing 

Rules  for  Bla/oning  and  Marshalling  Coats  of  Armour — Dictionary  of  Terms — 
Orders  of  Knighthood  explained — Degrees  of  the  Nobilitv  and  Gentry — Tables  of 
Precedency  ;  48  Engravings,  including  upwards  of  1,000  Examples,  and  the  Arms 
of  numerous  Families.  16t/«  Edition  iv.prvixd.  Smafl  Svo.  Is.  &d.  Coloured,  18s. 

BOOK   OF   FAMILY    CRESTS    AND    MOTTOES,  with  Four 

Thousand  Engravings  of  the  Crests  of  the  Peers,  Ban.nets,  and  Gentry  of  England 
and  Wales,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland.  A  Dictionary  of  Mottoes,  &c.  Ninth  Edi- 
tion, enlarged.  2  vols.  sm.  Svo.  II.  Is. 

"  Perhaps  the  best  recommendation  to  its  utility  and  correctness  (in  the  main)  is,  that  it  hat 
been  u*«d  as  a  work  of  reicienct  in  the  Ucraltis  College.     No  woudir  it  selis,  ' — Spectator. 

BOOK  OF  MOTTOES,  used  by  the  Nobility,  Gentry,   &c.  with 

Translations,  &c.     New  Edition,  enlarged.     Small  Svo.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  6dL 
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Sermons. 


SERMONS  ON  CHRISTIAN  DOC- 

TRINE AND  PRACTICE,  AND  ON  THE  CHURCH.  By 
C.  J.  BLOMFIELD,  D.D.,  late  Lord  Bishop  of  London.  (Hitherto 
unpunished.}  8vo.  10s.  6rf. 

MISSIONARY  SERMONS  Preached  at  Hagley,  by 
the  Rev.  R.  LAWSON,  M.A.,  CANON  TREVOR,  the  BISHOP  OF  ST.  HKLENA,  the 
Rev.  E.  MONRO,  M.A.,  the  BISHOP  OF  CAPETOWN,  and  CANON  CLADGHTON. 
Edited  by  the  Hon.  and  Rev.  W.  H,  LYTTELTON,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  3a.  6d. 

KING'S  COLLEGE  SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  E.  H.  PLUMPTRE, 

M.A.,  Divinity  Professor.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  6J. 

SERMONS  PREACHED  IN  WESTMINSTER.    By  the  Rev.  C. 

F.    SECRETAN,   M.A.,    Incumbent   of  Holy    Trinit}',    Vauxhall-Bridge    Road. 
Fcap.  8vo.     6s. 

SERMONS.    By  the  Rev.  A.  GATTY.     PostSvo.     8s. 

TWENTY  PLAIN  SERMONS  for  Country  Congregations  and 
Family  Reading.  By  the  Rev.  A.  GATTY,  Vicar  of  Ecclesfield.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

SERMONS  TO  A  COUNTRY  CONGREGATION—  Advent  to 

Trinity.     By  the  Rev.  HASTINGS  GORDON,  M.A.     12mo.     6s. 

PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.     By  the  Rev.  D.  G.  STACY,  Vicar  of 

Hornchurch,  Essex.     Fcap.  8vo.     5s. 

SERMONS,  delivered  at  St.  Saviour's  Church,  Bath.  By  the  Rev. 
W.  C.  MAGEE,  D.D.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  Second  Series.  Second 
Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Cs. 

SERMONS  ON  THE  CHRISTIAN  LIFE.     By  the  late  Rev.  A. 

J.  MACLEANS,  M.A.     8vo.     10s.  6d.     SECOND  SERIES  (on  Faith  and  other  Sub- 
jects).    8vo.    10s  6d.     THIRD  SERIES  (on  Various  Subjects),  8vo..    10s.  6d. 

OUR  PRIVILEGES,  RESPONSIBILITIES,  AND  TRIALS.— 

Sermons  for  the  Times,  preached  at  St.  Mark's  Church,  Surbiton.     By  the  Rev. 
E.  PHILLIPS,  M.  A.,  Incumbent.     Fcap.  8vo.    5s. 

PLAIN  PAROCHIAL  SERMONS.    By  the  Rev.  C.  F.  C.  PIGOTT, 

B.  A.,  late  Curate  of  St.  Michael's,  Handsworth.     Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

SERMONS,  chiefly  Practical.  By  the.  late  Rev.  T.  NUNNS,  M.A. 
Edited  by  the  Very'  Rev.  W.  F.  HooK/D.  D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  12mo.  6s. 

SERMONS    SUGGESTED    BY   THE   MIRACLES    OF   OUR 

LORD  AND  SAVIOUR  JESUS  CHRIST.     By  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK, 
D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.     2  vols.     Fcap.  8vo.     12s. 

FIVE  SERMONS,  Preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford.  By 
the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester.  third  Edition.  3s. 

SERMONS,  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church  of  Godalming,  Surrey. 
By  the  Rev.  E.  J.  BOYCE,  M.  A.,  Viear.  Second  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  6s. 

LIFE  IN  CHRIST.—  Sermons  preached  at  Christ  Church,  St.  Mary- 
lebone.  By  the  Rev.  J.  LI.EWET.LYN  DA  VIES,  M.  A.,  Rector  of  Christ  Church, 
Marylebone,  and  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND;  its  Constitution,  Mission,  and 
Trials  :  Sermons  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  BISHOP  BROUGHTON.  Edited,  with  a  Prefatorj 
Memoir,  by  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  HARRISON.  8vo.  10s.  6</. 
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PLAIN  SERMONS,  Addressed  to  a  Country  Congregation.     By  the 
late  EDWARD  BLEXCOWE,  M.  A.     Three  Series,  12mo.  7s.  6d.  each. 

SERMOXS,  Preached  in  the  Parish  Church,  Edmonton.     By    the 
Rev.  THOMAS  TATE,  M.A.     Post  8vo.     6s. 

WESTMINSTER  ABBEY  SERMOXS  FOR  THE  WORKIXG 

CLASSES.     Fcap.     Authorized  Edition.     1858.     Is.  6d. ;  cloth,  2s.  :  1859.     2s.  ; 
cloth,  2s.  Gd. 

SERMOXS    PREACHED    AT    ST.    PAUL'S    CATHEDRAL. 

Authorized  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     2s.  ;  cloth,  2s.  &d. 


;HORT  SUNDAY  EVENING  READINGS,  Selected 

and  Abridged  from  various  Authors  by  the  COUNTESS  OF  CAWDOK, 
In  large  type.     8vo.     5s. 

THE    SWEET   PSALMIST    OF  ISRAEL;    or,    the 

Life  of  David,  King  of  Israel ;  illustrated  by  his  own  Psalms,  newly 
versified  in  various  metres.  By  the  Rev.  WILLIAM  SHEPHERD,  B.  D.  Fcap. 
8vo.  5*. 

EVIDENCES  OF  THE  TRUTH  AND  CERTAINTY  OF  THE 

CHRISTIAN  RELIGION,  contrasted  with  the  Evils  of  Infidelity,  &c.  By 
the  late  Rev.  W.  BARNES,  M.  A.  Post  8vo.  8*. 

COMPANION   TO   THE   AUTHORIZED    VERSION    OF 

THE  NEW  TESTAMENT.  Being  Emendatory  Notes,  together  with  Explana- 
tory Observations  and  a  Preface.  By  the  Rev.  H.  B.  HALL,  M.A.,  University 
College,  Durham.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

POPULAR   PARAPHRASE    OF   ST.   PAUL'S    EPISTLE 

TO  THE  ROMANS,  with  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  A.  C.  BROMEHEAD,  M.  A. 
Crown  8vo.  3s.  6</. 

THE  SYMPATHY  OF  CHRIST.  Six  Readings  for  the  Sundays 
in  Lent,  or  for  the  Days  of  the  Holy  Week.  By  the  Rev.  W.  J.  DAMPIER,  M.  A., 
Vicar  of  Coggeshall.  Second  Edition.  18mo.  2s.  6</. 

SAINT  PAUL'S  FIRST  LETTERS.  A  Commentary,  Plain  and 
Practical,  on  the  Epistles  to  the  Thessalonians.  By  the  Rev.  J.  EDMUNDS, 
M.A.,  formerly  Fellow  of  the  University  of  Durham.  Post  Svo.  5s. 

AN  ESSAY  ON  THE  EXISTENCE  AND  ATTRIBUTES  OF 

GOD.     By  the  Rev.  EDWARD  STEERE,  LL.D.     Svo.     10s.  6d. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  OUTLINES;  or.  Suggestions,  Scriptural  and 
Historical,  for  the  Abatement  of  Disunion  and  Schism  among  the  People  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales.  By  the  Rev.  ARTHUR  ISHAM,  M.A.  Svo.  105.  6d. 

REFORMATION   GLEANINGS.     Gleanings  during  the  period  of 

the  Reformation  in  England,  and  of  the  times  immediately  succeeding;  A.D.  1533 
toA.D.  1588.  By  the  late  Rev.  G  C.  GORHAM,  B.D.  8vo.  17s.  &d. 

A  SHORT  EXPLANATION  of  the  Exiles  and  Gospels  of  the 

Christian  Year,  with  Questions  for  Schools.     Royal  32mo.  2s.  6d.     Calf,  4s.  6d. 

BISHOP   JEWEL'S    APOLOGY    FOR   THE    CHURCH   OF 

ENGLAND,  with  his  famous  Epistle  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  a  Memoir. 
32mo.  2s. 

[CONSPECTUS  OF  PEARSON  ON  THE  CREED.   By  W. 

BELL.     4to.  2s.  6rf. 

[WELCHMAN  ON  THE  THIRTY-NINE  ARTICLES  OF  THE 

CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND,  with  Scriptural  Proofs,  &c.  18mo.  2s.  or  interleaved 
for  Students,  3s. 

|A  PLAIN  WORD  TO  THE  WISE  IN  HEART  on  our  Duties 
at  Church,  and  on  our  Prayer  Book.  Third  Edition.  Is.  6d. 
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THE  ENGLISH  CHURCHMAN'S    SIGNAL;    The  Church  of 

England  "  Expects  every  man  will  do  his  Duty."  By  the  Writer  of  "A  Plain 
Word  to  the  Wise  in  Heart."  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  6d.  Calf,  6s.  Gd. 

READINGS  ON  THE  MORNING  AND  EVENING  PRAYER 

AND  THE  LITANY.    By  Miss  BLUNT.    2nd  Edition,  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS  (Prayer  Book  Version).  With  Short 
Headings  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  ERNEST  HAWKINS,  B.D.,  Pre- 
bendary of  St.  Paul's.  Second  and  cheaper  Edition,  revised  and  enlarged.  Fcap.  8vo. 
cloth  limp,  red  edges,  2s.  6d. 

%*  A  School  Edition,  in  cloth,  at  18s.  per  dozen  copies. 

FAMILY  PRAYERS : — containing:  Psalms,  Lessons,  and  Prayers, 
for  every  Morning  and  Evening  in  the  Week.  By  the  Rev.  ERNEST  HAWKINS. 
Third  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. ;  sewed,  9d. 

HOUSEHOLD  PRAYERS  on  Scriptural  Subjects,  for  Four  Weeks. 
With  Forms  for  various  occasions.  By  a  MEMBER  of  the  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND. 
Second  Edition,  enlarged.  8vo.  4s.  fid. 

WALTON'S    LIVES     OF    DONNE,     WOTTON,     HOOKER, 

HERBERT,  AND  SANDERSON.  A  New  Edition,  to  which  is  now  added  a 
Memoir  of  Isaac  Walton,  by  WILLIAM  DOWLING,  Esq.  of  the  Inner  Temple, 
Barrister-at-law.  With  Illustrative  Notes,  numerous  Portraits,  and  other  Engrav- 
ings, Index,  &c.  Crown  8  vo.  10*.  6</.  Calf  antique,  15s.  Morocco,  18s. 

THE  LIFE  OF  MARTIN  LUTHER.     By  H.  WORSLEY,  M.A., 

Rector  of  Easton,  Suffolk.     2  vols.  8vo.     I/.  4s. 

THE  "  CRUISE  OF  THE  BEACON."  A  Narrative  of  a  Visit  to 
the  Islands  in  Bass's  Straits.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  BISHOP  or  TASMANIA. 
With  Illustrations.  Crown  8vo.  5s. 

LECTURES    ON    THE    TINNEVELLY   MISSIONS.     By  the 

Rev.  Dr.  CALDVYELL,  of  Edeyenkoody.  Reprinted,  with  additions,  from  the  "  Co- 
lonial Church  Chronicle."  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6rf. 

THREE  MONTHS'  VISITATION  TOUR,  in  the  Autumn  of 
1855.  By  the  BISHOP  OF  CAPETOWN.  With  an  Account  of  his  Voyage  to  the  Island 
of  Tristan  d'Acunha,  in  March,  1856.  Illustrated  by  7  Original  Sketches  by  Mrs. 
Gray ;  printed  in  Colours.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d. 

THE  KAFIR,   THE   HOTTENTOT,  AND  THE   FRONTIER 

FARMER.  Passages  of  Missionary  Life  from  the  Journals  of  the  Ven.  ARCH- 
DEACON MERRIMAN.  Fcap.  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

INDIAN  MISSIONS  IN  GUIANA.     By  the  Rev.  W.  H.  BUETT, 

Missionary  in  Connexion  with  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel. 
Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 


HURCH  READING  :  according  to  the  method  advised 
by  Thomas  Sheridan.  By  the  Rev.  J.  J.  HALCOMBE,  M.A. 
8vo.  3s.  Gd. 

THE  PEOPLE  IN  CHURCH.    By  JOSIAH PITTMAN, 
Chapel-master  and  Organist  to  the  Honourable  Society  of  Lincoln's 
Inn.     8vo.     5s. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  PRAYER  BOOK:  containing  Hymns  and 
Canticles  used  at  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer,  plainly  noted  as  a  Chant  Service. 
By  J.  PITTMAN.  8vo.,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  5s. 

THE  CHURCH  HYMNAL  (with  or  without  Psalms),  12mo.  Large 
Type,  Is.  Gd.  18mo.  Is.  32mo.  for  Parochial  Schools,  Gd. 

»*«  This  book  is  now  in  use  in  every  English  Diocese,  and  is  the  Authorized  Book 
in  some  of  the  Colonial  Dioceses. 
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PSALMS  AND  HYMNS.  By  the  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  BISHOP  OF 
NATAL.  18mo.  Is.  Gd.  Common  Paper,  Is.  32mo.  Gd. 

THE  CHORAL  RESPONSES  and  Litanies  of  the  United  Church 
of  England  and  Ireland.  Collected  from  authentic  sources  by  the  Rev.  J.  JEBB, 
A.M.  Folio,  H.  10*. 

THE  ORDER  OF  DAILY  SERVICE,  and  the  Musical  Notation 
as  used  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Peter,  Westminster.  Edited  by  Dr.  E.  F. 
RIMBAULT.  12mo.  5s. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  THE  PIANO-FORTE;  beincr  a  plain 
and  brief  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Music  and  the  Piano-forte:  with  the  Ele- 
ments of  fingering  and  playing  with  accuracy  and  expression.  Illustrated  by 
practical  examples.  By  Dr.  E.  F.  RIMBADLT,  F.S.A.  12mo.  Is.  Gd. 

Cbe  Devotional  Ltfcrarp. 

Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D.,  Dean  of  Chichester. 

A  Series  of  Works,  original  or  selected  from  well-known  Church  of  England  Divines, 
published  at  the  lowest  price,  and  suitable,  from  their  practical  character 
and  cheapness,  for  Parochial  distribution. 

HORT    MEDITATIONS    FOR    EVERY    DAY    IN 

THE  YEAR.  Ntw  Edition.  1  vols.  (1260  pages,)  32mo.  Cloth,  5s. ; 
calf,  gilt  edges,  9s.;  calf  antique,  12s. 

In  Separate  Parts. 

ADVENT  to  LENT,  cloth,  Is. ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  6d. 
LENT,  cloth,  9d. ;  calf,  2s.  3d.    EASTER,  cloth,  9</. ;  calf,  2s.  3d. 
TRINITY,  Part  I.  cloth,  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  Gd.     TRINITY,  Part  II.  Is. ;  calf,  2s.  Gd. 
%*  Large  Paper  Edition,  4  vols.  fcap.  8vo.  large  type.      14s.     Morocco,  30s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  BY  THE  CHURCH'S  SER- 
VICES. (490  pages),  royal  32mo.  Cloth,  2s.  Gd. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.  Gd. ;  calf 
antique,  6s. 

In  Separate  Parts. 

ADVENT  TO  TRINITY,  cloth,  Is. ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd.  TRINITY,  cloth, 
8d. ;  calf,  2s.  2d.  MINOR  FESTIVALS,  cloth,  8</. ;  calf,  2s.  Id. 

*»*  Large  Paper  Edition,  fcap.  8  vo.  large  type.  6s.  Gd.    Calf  antique,  or  morocco,  1  Is.  Gd. 

DEVOTIONS    FOR   DOMESTIC    USE.      32mo.  cloth,  2*.;  calf, 

gilt  edges,  4s. ;  calf  antique,  5s.  Gd.     Containing  :  — 

The  Common  Prayer  Book  the  best  Companion  in  the  Family  as  well  as  in  the 

Temple.     Stitched,  3d. 
Litanies  for  Domestic  Use,  2d. 
Family  Prayers ;  or,  Morning  and  Evening  Services  for  every  Day  in  the  Week. 

By  the  BISHOP  OF  SALISBURY  ;  cloth,  Gd. ;  calf,  2s. 
Bishop  Hall's  Sacred  Aphorisms.    Selected  and  arranged  with  the  Texts  to  which 

they  refer.     By  the  Rev.  R.  B.  EXTOX,  M.  A. ;  cloth,  9d. 
*»*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Domestic  Use  ;  but  they  may  be 
had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

HELPS  TO  DAILY  DEVOTION.  32mo.  Cloth,  Bd.  Containing:— 
The  Sum  of  Christianity,  Id. 
Directions  fur  spending  One  Day  Well,  %d. 
Helps  to  Self-Examination,  \d. 
Short  Reflections  for  Morning  and  Evening,  2<f. 
Prayers  for  a  Week,  2d. 

THE   HISTORY  OF   OUR   LORD   AND   SAVIOUR  JESUS 

CHRIST  ;  in  Three  Parts,  with  suitable  Meditations  and  Prayers.    By  W.  READ- 
ING, M.  A.     32mo.     Cloth,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  Gd. 
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AIDS  TO  A  HOLY  LIFE.     First  Series.     32mo.     Cloth,  ls.6d.; 
calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd.     Calf  antique,  5s.     Containing  : — 
Prayers  for  the  Young.     By  Dr.  HOOK,  %d. 
Pastoral  Address  to  a  Young  Communicant.     By  Dr.  HOOK,  •§</. 
Helps  to  Self-Examination.     By  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D.,  %d. 
Directions  for  Spending  One  Day  Well.     By  ARCHBISHOP  STNGE,  %d. 
Rules  for  the  Conduct  of  Human  Life.     By  ARCHBISHOP  SYNGE,  Id. 
The  Sum  of  Christianity,  wherein  a  short  and  plain  Account  is  given  of  the  Chris- 
tian Faith ;  Christian's  Duty  ;  Christian  Prayer ;  Christian  Sacrament.     By 
C.  ELLIS,  Id. 
Ejaculatory  Prayer  ;  or,  the  Duty  of  Offering  up  Short  Prayers  to  God  on  all 

Occasions.     By  R.  COOK,  2d. 
Prayers  for  a  Week.     From  J.  SOROCOLD,  2d. 
Companion  to   the  Altar;   being  Prayers,  Thanksgivings,  and  Meditations. 

by  Dr.  HOOK.     Cloth,  Gd. 

%*  Any  of  the  above  may  be  had  for  distribution  at  the  prices  affixed ;  they  are  ar- 
ranged together  as  being  suitable  for  Young  Persons  and  for  Private  Devotion. 

AIDS    TO  A  HOLY  LIFE.      Second  Series.      32mo.      Cloth,  2*. 

calf,  gilt  edges,  4s.     Calf  antique,  5s.  6<L     Containing : — 

Holy  Thoughts  and  Prayers,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on  each  Day  in  the  Week,  3d. 
The  Retired  Christian  exercised  on  Divine  Thoughts  and  Heavenly  Meditations. 

By  BISHOP  KEN.     Stitched,  3d. 
Penitential  Reflections  for  the  Holy  Season  of  Lent,  and  other  Days  of  Fasting  and 

Abstinence  during  the  Year.     Gd. 
The  Crucified  Jesus ;    a  Devotional   Commentary  on  the  XXII.  and  XXHI. 

Chapters  of  St.  Luke.     By  A.  HORNECK,  D.  D.     Stitched,  3d. 
Short  Reflections  for  every  Morning  and  Evening  during  the  Week.     By  N. 

SPINCKES,  2rf. 
The  Sick  Man  Visited ;  or,  Meditations  and  Prayers  for  the  Sick  Room.     By  N. 

SPINCKES,  3d. 

%*  These  are  arranged  together  as  being  suitable  for  Private  Meditation  and  Prayer  : 
they  may  be  had  separately  at  the  prices  affixed. 

HALL'S  SACRED  APHORISMS.  Selected  and  arranged  with  the 
Texts  to  which  they  refer,  by  the  Rev.  R.  B.  EXTON,  M.  A.  32mo.  cloth,  9d.; 
limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  3d. 

DEVOUT  MUSINGS  ON  THE  BOOK  OF  PSALMS.    2  vols. 

32mo.    Cloth,  5s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  9s. ;  calf  antique,  12s.     Or,  in  four  parts,  price 
Is.  each  ;  limp  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 

THE  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK.     32mo. 

cloth,  8d. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  2s.  Gd. 
%*  A  Large  Paper  Edition  for  Prizes,  &c.  Is.  Gd. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 

,HORT    MEDITATIONS    FOR    EVERY    DAY    IN 

THE  YEAR.    Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.  D.    New 
Edition.    4  vols.  fcap.  8vo.,  large  type,  14s. ;   morocco,  30s. 

THE  CHRISTIAN  TAUGHT  by  the   CHURCH'S 

SERVICES.     Edited  by  the  Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.  D.     New 
Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.  large  type,  6s.  Gd.     Antique  calf,  or  morocco,  lls.  Gd. 

HOLY  THOUGHTS  AND  PRAYERS,  arranged  for  Daily  Use  on 
each  Day  of  the  Week,  according  to  the  stated  Hours  of  Prayer.  Fifth  Edition,  with 
additions.  16mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s. ;  calf,  gilt  edges,  3s. 

A  COMPANION  TO  THE  ALTAR.  Being  Prayers,  Tlmnks- 
givings,  and  Meditations,  and  the  Office  of  the  Holy  Communion.  Edited  by  the 
Very  Rev.  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.  D.  Second  Edition.  Handsomely  printed  in  red  and 
black.  32mo.  Cloth,  red  edges,  2s.  Morocco,  3s.  Gd. 

THE  CHURCH  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  HYMN  BOOK.     Edited 

by  W.  F.  HOOK,  D.D.     Large  paper.     Cloth,  Is.  Gd.  ;   calf,  gilt  edges,  3s.  Gd. 
*t"  For  cheap  editions  of  the  above  Five  Books,  see  List  of  the  Devotional  Library. 
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Classica. 

A  Series  of  Greek  and  Latin  Authors.  With  English  Notes.  8vo.  Edited  by- 
various  Scholars,  under  the  direction  of  G.  LONG,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Classical 
Lecturer  of  Brighton  College:  and  the  late  Rev.  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  M.A.,  Head 
Master  of  King  Edward's  School,  Bath. 

UVENAL    AND    PERSIUS.      By  A.  J.  MACLEANE, 

M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     14s. 
TERENCE.      By  E.  ST.  J.  PARRY,  M.A.,  Balliol 

College,  Oxford.     18s. 

HERODOTUS.      By  J.  W.  BLAKESLET,  B.D.,  late 
Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     2  vols.    32s. 
CICERO'S    ORATIONS.     Edited   by    G.    LONG,    M.  A.     4  vols. 

Vol.  I.  16s.;  Vol.  II.  14s.;  Vol.  III.  16s.;  Vol.  IV.  18s. 

HORACE.     By  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  M.A.     18s. 
AESCHYLUS.     By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.     18s. 
EURIPIDES.     By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.     3  vols.   16s.  each 
VIRGIL.     By  J.  CONINGTON,  M.A.,  Professor  of  Latin  at  Oxford. 

Vol.  I.  containing  the  Bucolics  and  Georgics.    12s.     Vol.  II.  preparing. 

DEMOSTHENES.  By  R.  WHISTON,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Ro- 
chester Grammar  School.  Vol.  I.  16s.  Vol.  II.  preparing. 

SOPHOCLES.     By  F.  H.  BLAYDES,  M.A.    Vol.  I.  18s. 

Vol.  II.  [Preparing. 

PLATO.  Vol.  I.  containing  "  The  Gorgias,"  "  Phaedrus,"  and  "  Sym- 
posium."   By  W.  H.  THOMPSON,  M.A.  [Preparing. 
HE8IOD.     By  F.  A.  PALEY,  M.A.                                   [In  the  Press. 

erammar^cfjool  Classics. 

A  SERIES  OF  GREEK  AND  LATIV  AUTHORS.     Newly  Edited,  with 
English  Notes  for  Schools.     Fcap.  8vo. 

NOPHONTIS  ANABASIS,  with  Introduction;  Geo- 
graphical and  other  Notes,  Itinerary,  and  Three  Maps  compiled 
from  recent  surveys.  By  J.  F.  MACMICHAEL,  B.  A.  New  Edi~ 

XE'N'OPHONTIS  CYROPAEDIA.  ByG.M.  GOR- 

HAM,  M.  A.,  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.     6s. 

J.  CAESARIS  COMMENTARII  DE  BELLO  GALLICO.  Se- 
cond Edition.  By  G.  LONG,  M.  A.  5s.  &d. 

CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  Books  1  to  3.  With  English 
Notes  for  Junior  Classes.  By  G.  Lose,  M.  A.  2s.  6d. 

QUINT!    HORATII    FLACCI   OPERA   OMNIA.     By  A.  J. 

MACI.EANE,  M.  A.     6s.  6<f. 

|P.  OVIDII   NASONIS   FASTORUM  LIBRI  SEX.     By  F.  A. 

PA  LET.     5s. 

[M.  TULLII  CICERONIS  CATO  MAJOR,  Sive  de  Senectute, 
Laelius  Sive  de  Amicitia,  et  Epistolae  Selectae.  By  G.  LOXG,  M.A.  4s.  6d. 

|C.  SALLUSTI  CRISPI  CATILINA  ET  JUGURTHA.  By 
G.  LOXG,  M.A.  5s. 

Uniform  tcith  the  above. 

'HE   NEW   TESTAMENT  IN    GREEK,   based  on  the  Text   of 

Scholz.  With  English  Notes  and  Prefaces,  a  Synopsis  of  the  Four  Gospels,  and 
Chronological  Tables,  illustrating  the  Gospel  Narrative,  by  J.  F.  MACMICHAEL, 
B.  A.  730  pages.  Price  7*.  (W. 
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Cambridge  ®ree&  anfc  Latin  Certs. 

THIS  series  is  intended  to  supply,  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Students  cheap  and 
accurate  editions  of  the  Classics,  which  shall  be  superior  in  mechanical  execution  to  the 
small  German  editions  now  current  in  this  country,  and  more  convenient  in  form. 

The  texts  of  the  Blbllotheca  Classica  and  Grammar- School  Classics,  so  far  as 
they  have  been  published,  will  be  adopted.  These  editions  have  taken  their  place 
amongst  scholars  as  valuable  contributions  to  the  Classical  Literature  of  this  country, 
and  are  admitted  to  be  good  examples  of  the  judicious  and  practical  nature  of  English 
scholarship  ;  and  as  the  editors  have  formed  their  texts  from  a  careful  examination  of 
the  best  editions  extant,  it  is  believed  that  no  texts  better  for  general  use  can  be  found. 

The  volumes  will  be  well  printed  at  the  Cambridge  University  Press,  in  a  16mo. 
size,  and  will  be  issued  at  short  intervals. 

ESCHYLUS,   ex  novissiraa   recensione   F.    A.    PALEY, 
A.M.    3s. 

CICERO,    de   Seneotate  et    de   Amicitia   et   Epistolae 
SelectfE,  ex  recensione  G.  LONG,  A.M.     1*.  6rf. 

EURIPIDES,  ex  recensione  F.  A.  PALEY,  A. M.    3  vols.  3s.  6d.  each. 
HERODOTUS,  ex  recensione  J.  W.  BLAKESLEY,  S.T.  B.    2  vols.  7*. 
HORATIUS,  ex  recensione,  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  A.M.     2s.  6d. 
THUCYDIDES,  ex  recensione  J.  G.  DONALDSON,  S.T.P.    2  vols.  7s. 
VERGILIUS,  ex  recensione  J.  CONINGTON,  A.M.      3s.  6d. 
CAESAR  DE  BELLO  GALLICO,  ex  recensione  G.  LONG,  A.M. 

[In  the  Press. 

NOVUM  TESTAMENTUM  GRAECUM  Textiis  Stephanici,  1550. 
Accedunt  variae  Lectiones  editionum  Bezae,  Elzeviri,  Lachmanni,  Tischendorfii, 
Tregellesii,  curante  F.  H  SCRIVENER,  A.M.  4s.  fid.  Also,  on  4to  writing  paper, 
for  MSS.  notes.  Half-bound,  gilt  top,  12s. 


jForeign  Classics. 

With  English  Notes  for  Schools.     Uniform  with  the  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL 
CLASSICS.     Fcap.  8vo. 

VENTURES  DE  TELEMAQUE,  par  FENELON.   Edited 
by  C.  J.  DELILLE.     Second  Edition,  revised.    4«.  6rf. 

HISTOIRE    DE     CHARLES     XII.     par   VOLTAIUB. 

Edited  by  L.  DIREY.     Second  Edition,  revised,     3s.  Grf. 

SELECT   FABLES  OF   LA  FONTAINE.     Edited  by  F.   GASC, 
M.A.     3s. 

"  None  need  now  be  afraid  to  introduce  this  eminently  French  author,  either  on  account  of  the 
difficulty  of  translating  him,  or  the  occasional  licence  of  thought  and  expression  in  which  he  in- 
dulges. The  rendering!!  of  idiomatic  passages  are  unusually  good,  and  the  purity  of  English 
perfect." — A  thenamm. 

PICCIOLA,  by  X.  B.  SAINTINE.     Edited  by  Dr.  DUBUC.     3s.  6d. 

This  interesting  story  has  been  selected  with  the  intention  of  providing  for 
schools  and  young  persons  a  good  specimen  of  contemporary  French  literature, 
free  from  the  solecisms  which  are  frequently  met  with  in  writers  of  a  past  age. 
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Classical  Cables,  8vo. 

REEK  ACCIDENCE.    By  the  Rev.  P.  FROST,  M.A.  1*. 

IRREGULAR  GREEK  VERBS  of  Frequent  Occur- 
rence.    Is. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE,  By  the  Rev.  P.  FROST, M.A.  15. 
LATIN  VERSIFICATION.     Is. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  LATIN  SYNTAX.     Is. 

HOMERIC  DIALECT:  its  leading  Forms  and  Peculiarities.  By 
J.  S.  BAIRD,  T.C.D.  Is.  Gd. 

A  CATALOGUE  OF  GREEK  VERBS,  Irregular  and  Defective  j 
their  leading  formations,  tenses  in  use,  and  dialectic  inflexions ;  with  a  copious 
Appendix,  containing  Paradigms  for  conjugation,  Rules  for  formation  of  tenses, 
&c.  &c.  By  J.  S.  BAIRD,  T.C.D.  New  Edition,  revised.  3s.  Gd. 

N    ATLAS    OF    CLASSICAL    GEOGRAPHY,   con- 

taining  24  Maps ;  constructed  by  W.  HUGHES,  and  edited  by  G. 
LONG.  Kew  Edition,  with  coloured  outlines,  and  an  Index  of 
Places.  Imperial  8vo.  12s.  Gd. 

A  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ATLAS  OF  CLASSICAL 

GEOGRAPHY.  The  Maps  constructed  by  TV.  HCGHES,  and  edited  by  G.LoxG. 
Imperial  8vo.  5s. 

FIRST  CLASSICAL  MAPS,  with  Chronological  Tables  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  History,  Tables  of  Jewish  Chronology,  and  a  Map  of  Palestine.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  TATE,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  Imperial  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

A  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  By  T.  HEWITT  KEY,  M.  A.,  F.S.A.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Grammar,  and  Head  Master  of  the  Junior  School,  in  Uni- 
versity College.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Post  8vo.  8s. 

A  SHORT   LATIN   GRAMMAR,  for  Schools.     By  T.  H.  KEY, 

M.A.,  F.S.A.     Third  Edition.     Post  8vo.     3s.  Gd. 

LATIN  ACCIDENCE.     Consisting  of  the  Forms,  and  intended  to 

prepare  boys  for  Key's  Short  Latin  Grammar.  The  simple  arrangement  of  the 
Eton  Grammar  has  been  followed  as  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  crude-form  system. 
Post  8vo.  2s. 

PROGRESSIVE  LATIN  DELECTUS.  By  J.  T.  V.  HARDY, 
B.A.  London.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s. 

RULES  FOR  THE  GENDERS  OF  LATIN  NOUNS,  and  the 

Perfects  and  Supines  of  Verbs;  with  hints  on  Construing,  &c.  By  H.  HAIXES, 
M.A.  Is.  Gd. 

MATERIALS  FOR  LATIN  PROSE  COMPOSITION.     By  the 

Rev.  P.  FROST,  M.A.,  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  Second  Edition.  12mo. 
2s.  6</.  Key,  4s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  translated.  The  First  four  Pastorals, 
the  Georgics,  and  the  First  Four  Aeneids,  by  the  Rev.  R.  KENNEDY.  The  last 
six  Pastorals,  and  the  last  Aeneids,  by  C.  R.  KENNEDY.  Royal  8vo.  20s. 

THE  WORKS  OF  VIRGIL,  closely  rendered  into  English  Rhythm, 
and  illustrated  from  British  Poets  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  Centuries.  By 
the  Rev.  R.  C.  SINGLETON,  M.A.  2  vols.  Post  8vo.  18s. 

UINTUS  HORATIUS  FLACCUS.  Illustrated  with  50  Engrav- 
ings  from  the  Antique.  Fcap.  8vo.  5s.  Morocco,  9s. 

ELECTIONS  FROM  OVID:  Amores,  Tristia,  Heroides,  Meta- 
morphoses. With  English  Notes,  by  the  Rer.  A.  J.  MACLEANE,  M.  A.  Fcap.  3s.  Gd. 

ELECTIONS  FROM  HERRICK,  for  Translation  into  Latin 
Verse.  By  the  Rev.  A.  J.  MACLEAXE,  M.  A.  Fcap.  8vo.  2s.  Gd. 
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SABRINAE  COROLLA  in  hortulis  Regiae  Scholae  Salopiensis  con- 
texuerunt  tres  viri  floribus  legendis.  Editio  Altera.  8vo.  12s.  Morocco,  21s. 

AUXILIA  GRAECA :  containing  Forms  of  Parsing  and  Greek 
Trees,  the  Greek  Prepositions,  Rules  of  Accentuation^  Greek  Idioms,  &c.  &c.  By 
the  Rev.  H.  FOWLER,  M.A.  12mo.  3s.  6rf. 

ENGLISH  POETRY  FOR  CLASSICAL  SCHOOLS;  or,  Flori- 

legium  Poeticum  Anglicanum.     Fcap.  8vo.     3s.  6d. 

HINTS  AND  HELPS  FOR   YOUTHS  LEAVING  SCHOOL. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  GILDERDALE,  M.A.,      Fcap.  8vo.     5s.      Calf,  8s.  &d. 

RUDIMENTARY  ART  INSTRUCTION  for  Artisans  and  others, 
and  for  Schools ;  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Manufactures, 
and  Commerce.  FREEHAND  OUTLINE.  Part  I.  OUTLINE  FROM  OUTLINE, 
or  from  the  Flat.  3s.  Part  II.  OUTLINE  FROM  OBJECTS,  or  from  the  Round. 
4s.  By  JOHN  BELL,  Sculptor.  Oblong  4to. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  EUCLID.  Books  I.— VI.  XI.  1—21; 
XII.  1,2;  a  new  text  based  on  that  of  Simson,  with  Exercises.  Edited  by  H. 
J.  HOSE,  late  Mathematical  Master  of  Westminster  School.  Fcap.  8vo.  4s.  6d 

A  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  EXERCISES  on  the  Elements  of 
Euclid.  Books  I.— VI. ;  XI.  1—21;  XH.  1,  2.  Selected  and  arranged  by 
HENRY  J.  HOSE,  M.A.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is. 

THE  ENUNCIATIONS  AND  FIGURES  belonging  to  the  Pro- 
positions in  the  First  Six  and  part  of  the  Eleventh  Books  of  Euclid's  Elements, 
(usually  read  in  the  Universities,)  prepared  for  Students  in  Geometry.  By  the 
Rev.  J.  BRASSE,  D.D.  .  New  Edition.  Fcap.  8vo.  Is.  On  cards,  in  case,  5s.  6d. 

THE  ENUNCIATIONS  AND  COROLLARIES  belonging  to  the 
Propositions  in  the  First  Six,  and  Eleventh  and  Twelfth  Books  of  Euclid's  Ele- 
ments. New  Edition.  18mo.  6d. 

A  TABLE  OF  ANTI-LOGARITHMS;  containing  to  seven  places 

of  decimals,  natural  numbers,  answering  to  all  Logarithms  from  '00001  to  "99999; 
and  an  improved  table  of  Gauss'  Logarithms,  by  which  may  be  found  the  Loga- 
rithm of  the  sum  or  difference  of  two  quantities  whose  Logarithms  are  given.  With 
an  Appendix,  containing  a  Table  of  Annuities  for  three  Joint  Lives  at  3  per  cent. 
Carlisle.  By  H.  E.  FILIPOWSKI.  Second  Edition.  8vo.  15s. 

A  GRADUATED  SERIES  OF  EXERCISES  IN  ELEMEN- 
TARY ALGEBRA,  with  an  Appendix,  containing  Papers  of  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
amples.  Designed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  G.  F.  WRIGHT,  M.A., 
Mathematical  Master  at  Wellington  College.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

A  PROGRESSIVE  COURSE  OF  EXAMPLES  IN  ARITH- 
METIC. By  the  Rev.  J.  WATSON,  B.A.  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Post  8vo.  2s.  6d.  or  with  Answers,  3s. 

THE  MANUAL  OF  BOOK-KEEPING;  by  an  Experienced  Clerk. 

Fcap.  8vo.   -.Eighth  Edition.     4s. 

THE    ELEMENTS    OF    THE    ENGLISH    LANGUAGE,   for 

Schools  and  Colleges.  By  ERNEST  ADAMS,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  Master  in  University 
College  School.  Post  8vo.  4s. 


COURSE  OF  INSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  YOUNG,  BY  H.  GRANT. 
EXERCISES  FOR  THE  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THE  SENSES; 

for  Young  Children.     ISmo.      Is.  &d. 

GEOGRAPHY  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     18mo.    2s. 
ARITHMETIC  FOR  YOUNG  CHILDREN.     18mo.     Is.  Gd. 
ARITHMETIC.     Second  Stage.     18mo.     3s. 
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A  NEW  FREXCH  COURSE,  BT  MONS.  F.  E.  A.  GASC,  M.A. 

French  blaster  at  Brighton  College. 

FIRST  FRENCH  BOOK  ;  being  a  New,  Practical,  and  Easy  Me- 
thod of  Learning  the  Elements  of  the  French  Language.  Fcap.  8vo.  1*.  &d. 

SECOND  FREXCH  BOOK;  being  a  Grammar  and  Exercise 
Book,  on  a  new  and  practical  plan,  exhibiting  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  French 
Language,  as  compared  with  the  English,  and  intended  as  a  sequel  to  the  "  First 
French  Book.''  Fcap.  8vo.  2*.  6d. 

MATERIALS  FOR  FRENCH    PROSE   COMPOSITION;    or, 

Selections  from  the  best  English  Prose  Writers.     With  copious  Foot  Notes,  and 
Hints  for  Idiomatic  .Renderings.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  8vo.     4s.  &d.     Key,  &>. 

HISTOIRES  AMUSANTES  ET  INSTRUCTIVES ;  or,  Selections 
of  Complete  Stories  from  the  best  French  Authors,  chiefly  contemporary,  who  have 
written  for  the  Young.  With  English  Notes.  Fcap.  Svo.  2s.  &d. 

FRENCH  FABLES.     (Shortly.) 


A  SHORT  AND  EASY  ACCESS  TO  THE  FRENCH  LAN- 

GUAGE,  preceded  by  a  Practical  Treatise  on  French  Pronunciation,  and  combin- 
ing all  the  advantages  of  Grammars,  Exercises,  and  Dialogues.  For  self-instruc- 
tion and  the  use  of  Schools.  By  F.  L.  MLTRGEAUD.  Third  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged,  by  S.  A.  MAYECR.  Post  Svo.  4s. 


THE  FRENCH  DRAMA;  bein^  a  Selection  of  the  best  Tragedies 
and  Comedies  of  Moliere,  Racine,  P.  Corneille,  T.  Corneille,  and  Voltaire.  With 
Arguments  in  English  at  the  head  of  each  scene,  and  Notes,  Critical  and  Ex- 
planatory, by  A.  GOMBERT.  Sold  separately  at  Is. each  ;  Half-bound,  Is.  6d.  each. 

NOUVEAU  TRESOR:  or,  French  Student's  Companion;  de- 
signed to  facilitate  the  Translation  of  English  into  French  at  Sight.  JYi'nfA  Edi- 
tion, u-ith  Additions.  By  M.  E***  S*«**».  3*.  Sd. 

TEST-BOOK  FOR  STUDENTS;  Examination  Papers  for 
Students  preparing  for  the  Universities  or  for  Appointments  in  the  Army  and  Civil 
Service,  and  arranged  for  General  Use  in  Schools.  By  the  Rev.  THOMAS  STAN- 
TIAL.  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  the  Grammar  School,  Bridgewater.  Crown  Svo. 
7s.  f>d.  Or,  separately, — 

Part  1.— HISTORY  AND  GEOGRAPHY.     2s.  6d. 
Part  II.— LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE.     2s.  6d. 
Part  III.— MATHEMATICAL  SCIENCE.     2s.  6d. 
Part  IV.— PHYSICAL  SCIENCE.     Is.  6</. 

:ABLES  OF  COMPARATIVE  CHRONOLOGY,  illustrating 

the  division  of  Universal  History  into  Ancient,  Mediaeval,  and  Modern  History  ; 
and  containing  a  System  of  Combinations,  distinguished  by  a  particular  type,  to 
i>.s-Nt  the  Memory  in  retaining  Dates.  By  W.  E.  BICKJIORE  and  the  Rev.  C. 
BlCKMORE,  M.A.  Third  Edition.  4tO.  5s. 

COURSE    OF    HISTORICAL    AND    CHRONOLOGICAL 

INSTRUCTION.     By  W.  E.  BICKMOBE.     2  Parts.     12mo.     3s.  6d.  each. 

?HE  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOK;    a  Practical  Geography, 
calculated  to  facilitate  the  study  of  that  useful  science,  bv  a  constant  reference  "to 

the  Blank  Maps.     By  M.  E  .  ..  .  S 2s. 

II.  Tae  Blank  Slaps  done  up  separately.    2s.  coloured. 
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THE  STUDENT'S  TEXT-BOOK  OF  ENGLISH  AND  GE- 
NERAL HISTORY,  from  B.C.  100  to  the  present  time.  With  Genealogical 
Tables,  and  a  Sketch  of  the  English  Constitution.  By  D.  BEALE.  Fifth  Edition, 
Crown  8vo.  Sewed,  2s.  Cloth,  2s.  6rf. 

"This  is  very  much  in  advance  of  most  works  we  have  seen  devoted  to  similar  purposes. 
We  can  award  very  high  praise  to  a  volume  which  may  prove  invaluable  to  teachers  and 
taught" — Athe»<Bum. 

A  PRACTICAL  SYNOPSIS  OF  ENGLISH  HISTORY;  or,  A 

General  Summary  of  Dates  and  Events  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Families,  and  Can- 
didates for  Public  Examinations.  By  ARTHUR  BOWES.  Third  Edition,  enlarged. 
8vo.  2s. 

UNDER  GOVERNMENT:  an  Official  Key  to  the  Civil  Service, 
and  Complete  Guide  for  Candidates  seeking  Appointments  under  the  Crown.  By 
J.  C.  PARKINSON,  of  the  Accountant  and  Comptroller-General's  Department, 
Inland  Revenue,  Somerset  House.  Second  Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 

GOVERNMENT  EXAMINATIONS;  being  a  Companion  to 
"  Under  Government,"  and  a  Key  to  the  Civil  Service  Examinations.  By  J.  C. 
PARKINSON.  Crown  8vo.  2s.  6rf. 

A  NEW  SERIES  OF  COPY  BOOKS,  by  JOSEPH  CLARKE,  late 
of  King  Edward's  Grammar  School,  Norwich.  Price  3d.  each.  Extra  size  on 
fine  paper,  6</.  each. 

The  First  Copy  Book  contains  elementary  turns. 

The  Second  contains  large-hand  letters,  and  the  means  by  which  such  letters  may 
be  properly  combined. 

The  Third  contains  large-hand  words,  commencing  with  uiifiourished  capitals. 

The  Fourth  contains  the  essentials  of  a  useful  kind  of  small-hand. 

The  Fifth  contains  smatl-hund  copies. 

The  Sixth  contains  the  foundation  for  a  style  of  small-hand,  adapted  to  females, 
moderately  pointed. 

The  Seventh  contains  copies  for  females. 

GOLDSMITH'S  (J.)  COPY  BOOKS:  five  sorts;  large,  text,  round, 
small,  and  mixed.  Post  4to.  on  fine  paper.  6s.  per  dozen. 

THE  YOUNG  LADIES'  SCHOOL  RECORD;  or,  Register  of 
Studies  and  Conduct.  Fcap.  8vo.  6d. 

MANUAL  OF  ASTRONOMY:  a  popular  Treatise  on  Descriptive, 
Physical,  and  Practical  Astronomy.  By  JOHN  DREW,  F.R.A.S.  Second  Edition. 
Fcap.  8vo.  5s. 

THE  FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY.  Being  a  Plain  and  Brief 
Introduction  to  that  Science  for  Schools  and  Young  Persons.  By  MRS.  LOUDON. 
Illustrated  with  36  Wood  Engravings.  Second  Edition.  18mo.  Is. 


HE    SACRAMENT     OF     RESPONSIBILITY;     or, 

Testimony  of  Scripture  to  the  teaching  of  the  Church  on  Holy 
Baptism,  with  especial  reference  to  the  Cases  of  Infants,  and  An- 
swers to  Objections,  Fifth  Edition.  6d. 

CONFIRMATION;  or,  The  Laying  on  of  Hands.     By 
the  Rev.  J.  L.  DA  VIES.    2d. 

A  TRACT  UPON  THE  LORD'S  SUPPER,  practically  considered 
as  a  Feast  upon  a  Sacrifice.     By  the  Ven.  ARCHDEACON  STOKES.     9</. 

AN  ENGLISH  EDUCATION:    What  it  Means,  and  How  it  may 
be  Carried  Out.     By  the  Rev.  G.  ILIFF.     Second  Edition.     6d. 

PRAYERS  AND  HYMNS,  for  the  Use  of  Sunday  Schools.     2<A 

GILES  WITHERNE;  or,  The  Reward  of  Disobedience.     A  Village 
Tale  for  the  Young.     By  RAVEN  WITHERNE.     Third  Edition.     6d. 

THE  DISORDERLY  FAMILY;    or,  the  Village  of  R  *  *  *  *.      A 
Tale  for  Young  Persons.     By  a  Father.     6d.    Cloth,  gilt  edges,  Is. 
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BY  THE  REV.  J.  ERSKIXE  CLARKE,  of  Derby. 

HEART  MUSIC,  FOR  THE  HEARTH  RING  ;  the  Street  Walk; 
the  Country  Stroll  5  the  Work-Hours;  the  Rest-Day;  the  Trouble-Time.  Stw 
Edition.  Is.  paper ;  Is.  6d.  cloth  limp. 

THE  GIANT'S  ARROWS.  A  Book  for  the  Children  of  Work- 
ing People.  16mo.  6/1.  ;  cloth,  Is. 

CHILDREN  AT  CHURCH.  Twelve  Simple  Sermons.  2vols.ls. 
each  ;  Is.  6d.  cloth  gilt ;  or  together  in  1  vol.  cloth  gilt,  2s.  &d. 

LITTLE  LECTURES  FOR  LITTLE  FOLK.     IGmo.     Is.    Cloth, 

Is.  6d. 

PLAIN  PAPERS  ON  THE  SOCIAL  ECONOMY  OF  THE 

PEOPLE.  6d.  each  -No.  1 .  Recreations  of  the  People.— No.  2.  Penny  Banks.— 
No.  3.  Labourers'  Clubs  and  Working  Men's  Refreshment  Rooms. — No.  4. 
Children  of  the  People.— No.  5.  Preparing.  Houses  and  Gardens  of  the  People. 

SHORT  LESSONS  ON  THE  MANNERS  AND  CUSTOMS  OF 

THE  EAST.    In  large  Type,  for  Night  Schools.     4d. 


PERIODICALS. 

OTES  AND  QUERIES :  a  Mediym  of  Intercommuni- 
cation for  Literary  Men,  Artists,  Antiquaries,  Genealogists.  ,kc. 
Published  every  Saturday.  4to.  4rf.,  stamped,  5rf.  Vols.  I.  to  X. 
Second  Series,  10s.  6d.  each.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  year's 
numbers,  Is.  3d. 

*4*  General  Index  to  the  First  Series,  5*. 

THE  MISSION  FIELD  :  a  Monthly  Record  of  the  Proceedings  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel.  Vols.  II.  to  V.  post  8vo.  3s.  each. 
(Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.)  Continued  in  Numbers,  2d.  each.  Cloth  cases  for  binding 
the  year's  numbers,  <od. 

THE  GOSPEL  MISSIONARY.  Published  for  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  Monthly  at  %d.  Vols.  II.  to  X.  in 
cloth,  Is.  each.  Vol.  I.  is  out  of  print.  Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  year's 
numbers,  3d. 

MISSIONS  TO  THE  HEATHEN;  being  Records  of  the  Progress 
of  the  Efforts  made  by  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts  for  the  Conversion  of  the  Heathen.  Published  occasionally  in  a  cheap  form 
for  distribution,  at  prices  varying  from  Id.  to  Is.  6t/.  each.  Nos.  1  to  39  are 
already  published. 

CHURCH  IN  THE  COLONIES,  consisting  chiefly  of  Journals 
by  the  Colonial  Bishops  of  their  Progress  and  Special  Visitations.  Published  oc- 
casionally at  prices  varying  from  2d.  to  Is.  6d.  each.  Nos.  1  to  37  are  already 
published. 

THE  MONTHLY  MEDLEY  FOR  HAPPY  HOMES.     A  New 

Miscellany  for  Children.    Conducted  by  the  Rev.  J.  EESKINE  CLARKE.     Price,  Id. 
The  volume  for  1859,  cloth,  Is.  6a.   Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  year's  numbers,  6d. 

THE  PARISH  MAGAZINE.  Edited  by  J.  ERSKIXE  CLARKE, 
M. A.,  Derby.  Monthly,  price  Id.  The  volume  for  1859, canvas,  Is.  Gd.;  cloth, 2*. 
Cloth  cases  for  binding  the  year's  numbers,  &d. ;  canvas  ditto,  2d. 
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Reading  Lenten  Mission  Sermons,! 

Reading's  History  of  our  Lord,  15. 

Redlield,  x. 

Rich*  dson'>  Dictionary,  6. 

On  Language,!;. 

Rklgwa\'s  Gem  of  Thorny  Isl  ilid, ' 
Rimbauit's  Daih   Si-rvu-e,  15. 

First  Book  of  ihe  Pianotoiu,  li 

Romance  and  its  Hero,  6. 
Russia,  7. 

S:tbrinae  Corolla,  20. 
Sadler's  se.  ond  Ad  .in,  3. 

Salillsl,   Loll.;,  7. 

Scott's,  Patiick,  Poems,  10. 

Scripture  l!e\  elations,  3. 

Scrivener's  Givek  Test'iment,  13. 

Selden's  Table  Talk,  II. 

Sermons  Preach,  d  at  St.  Paul's,  13. 

Secretao's  Sermons,  12. 

Shakespeare's1'  I'empest",  1. 

Shak«  spraie's  I'oen.s,  5. 

Sli,  pheid's  Sweet  Psalmist,  13. 

Singer's  Shakespeare,  5. 

sir  twain,  2. 

Sophocles,  Klaydcs,  lr. 

^tacy's  Sermons,  i-2. 

Stantiai's  Test  Book,  21. 

Sieere's  Essav,  13. 

S  oneon  I  lie  Pin  siolos?y  of  Speech,]: 

Sulheiincy  of  Christ, 3. 

Tale's  Sermons,  1.5. 

l-iir-l  Classical  Map*,  10. 

Tasmania's,  !,]>.,  C'niise  of  the  Bei] 

con,  14. 
Ta\loi'.-  Livingand  D(ing,  4,  5. 

Mr.  Isaac.  Hooks,  1. 

leleinaqne.  U.  liUe,  18. 
lercnce,  P.  rrv,  17. 

i. ll:s'  Rest  at  Pan,  7. 
Tlmrjdid.s,  Don  dd.--oii.  IS. 
Townseiin'.s  Passion  Week,  10. 

I    inline,    l.>  II. Moil,  8. 

\<\\    l.itlle  lal.s,  8. 
Viri.il.  C. mini;. on,  17,  18,  19. 
Voici  s  Inn,  il:.-  I  i  ret  11  wood,  8. 
Wace'c  ;  I  n.i  i.-l.,  ;j. 
Wade's  II. ile\ on,  2. 
Wi.ll.iee's,  l..;,l\,  Books,  8. 
\\alton'.-  LiV.-n,  II. 
U  atson's  .Vrillnnetic.aO. 
Welchman  on  Hie  Arliclcs,  13. 
Wesln,in>.(.  i   A  lib.  v  Sermons,  13. 
\N  lute  Lady  ami  t'ndine,8. 
Wile's  He. me  I)Mivs,  II. 

\x  iimoii's  Pli'asines  of  Literature,! 

Wisdom  of  Ihe  Son  of  David,  3. 
Witliterley'a  I'i  iee  Alomh^al  l'aii.7. 
Woo.iniotle's,  Mrs.,  Bool.;,  7. 
\\.,lsle>Fr,   Luther,  M. 
Wrigbl's  Ahebra,  atl. 

\\  \  Mil's  I'|M-||.S,2. 

\<  n<i|>hon,  A  nahasis,  Macmichael,  U 

i  \  itil'.n  dia,  dinliaiii,  J7. 

Vomi'  's  Aonio  Pale. trio,  o. 

bail)  Readings, 8. 
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